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Tue report of the commissioners for 
inquiring into the administration and 
practical operation of the poor-laws is, 
on the whole, a very unsatisfactory per- 
formance. It is theoretic and partial ; 
deficient in precision, and lame in 
deduction. Some of the “ remedial 
measures” it recommends are excel- 
lent, while others are worse than foolish. 
But its most serious fault is, it leaves a 
leading part of the question it professes 
to solve without notice. 

If the commissioners had imagined 
that their remedial measures would so 
far reduce the poor-rates as to render 
their inequality of pressure a matter of 
little moment, they would have been 
justified in passing in silence such in- 
equality ; but they only estimate that 
about a third will be struck off the 
rates. Of course the latter must still 
take nearly five millions annually from 
those on whom they fall; they must 
still draw 100/. yearly from him who 
now contributes to them 150/., and be 
in many cases almost equal to the rent 
of land. The estimate, moreover, rests 
on extremely vague and insufficient 
data. In some agricultural districts 
the measures will effect much saving; 
though if in so doing they, as the 
commissioners expect, raise wages, it 
will be so far only nominal to land. 
In towns the saving will be less; and 
in the northern counties, we think they 
will soon double the rates. What they 
recommend touching settlement will 
increase the latter greatly in regard to 
land where the poor-laws are properly 
administered, and operate to counter- 
poise saving where they are not. 

Thus, after the application of re- 
medy, ‘the enormous annual sum of 
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five millions is still to be levied ex- 
clusively on certain kinds of property 
and persons, and to take in many cases 
one-half or one-third of the profits of 
his fortune from the landowner. Mi- 
nisters in part seek the abolition of the 
corn-law ; and by making it an open, 
they have made it a carried question. 
The probability is, that there will soon 
be a free importation of corn, in which 
case this will be the landowner’s con- 
dition—a great fall in the price of corn 
will take away his rent, and raise his 
poor-rates. Ifthe southern one have 
his rates reduced at present, this fall 
will do much towards making them 
what they are. The northern one will 
at present gain less on the one hand 
than he will lose on the other from 
the remedies, and his rates will be 
made by the fall much higher. On 
the average of north and south, his 
rates will perhaps reach their existing 
amount, they will still be a growing 
charge, ‘and his rent, at the best, will be 
far less than it is; therefore their actual 
pressure and destruction of property 
will be mightily increased, notwith- 
standing all that the remedies may 
accomplish. While he will be stripped 
of the protection enjoyed by his fellow- 
subjects, he will have to bear an into- 
lerable burden they are free from, 
which will take nearly all his rent, 
or render his property useless. 

It is of course abundantly manifest, 
that men charged with the duty of in- 
quiring into “ the practical operation 
of the poor-laws” ought, in the first 
place, to have inquired whether the 
heavy tax imposed by these laws was 
fairly levied — whether it was just and 
politic to confine such a tax to a com- 
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paratively small part of the community, 
and one or two kinds of property. 
They lay great stress on the spirit and 
letter of the law. Now the 43d of 
Elizabeth directs that the overseers of 
a parish shall raise the poor-rates “ by 
taxation of every inhabitant, parson, 
vicar, and other, and of every occupier 
of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, 
propriations of tithes, coal mines, or 
saleable underwoods in the said parish, 
in such competent sum and sums of 
money as they shall think fit.” Here 
is nothing said of casting the mainte- 
nance of the poor on land; on the 
contrary, the intention clearly is that 
every man shall contribute to it equally 
according to his means—all shall alike, 
in the way of charity, give to the poor 
a part of what they possess: this shall 
be taken, not from certain kinds of pro- 
perty, but the pockets of their occupiers. 
Satins laws direct that alms shall be 
eollected from all without distinction 
for the support of the poor. Taking 
its stand on common reason and right, 
the law evidently intends that the poor- 
rates shall, in proportion to means, 
take as much from tenant as landlord, 
from the owner of money as the owner 
of land; and that they shall be no 
more a tax on land than on the funds, 
or any other kind of property. Every 
one must see, that to collect what is 
in both meaning and reality alms, by 
assessment on extent of occupation, 
instead of amount of income, cannot 
be other than grievous injustice. The 
tax favours the landowner whose estate 
is unencumbered, and crushes him who 
is under mortgage ; it is twice as much 
to one landowner as to another in the 
same parish. While it weighs heavily 
on the little and poor landowner, it in 
effect takes nothing from the rich 
farmer, and often puts money into his 
pocket. It scourges retail trade, but 
spares manufactures and commerce; it 
takes from the shopkeeper and work- 
man, but it is littke more than nominal 
to the great fundholder, manufacturer, 
and merchant. It produces such mon- 
strous wrong and evil, because it is 
levied in a manner which gives it ope- 
ration flatly at variance with the law’s 
intention. The commissioners, by not 
reconciling it with the latter, only 
reduce each contribution to it, without 
in the least reducing its injustice ; and 
they leave it likely to be as injurious 
as ever to those who they declare 
suffer from it the most. 
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This vital part of the question will 
not, we trust, be disregarded by others, 
because they have disregarded it. The 
landowners, with the abolition of the 
corn-law hanging over them, will de- 
serve ruin if they neglect this their 
only moment for obtaining justice. 
The honest ruler will not so far violate 
his obligations as to revise and alter 
the poor-laws, without feeling that the 
principal remedy must be applied here. 
Before we notice the changes recom- 
mended by the commissioners, we will 
bestow on the foundation they have 
not thought fit to touch some inquiry 
and discussion. 

The poor-rates are collected for a 
national object. The poor incapable 
of labouring flow alike from all parts 
of society, and they have the same 
claim for support on every part. We 
cannot admit that, because a business 
produces more pauperism, it ought to 
pay higher rates than another; but 
were we to make the admission, it 
would bear much more against manu- 
factures than land. A business, be it 
what it may, exists, like every other, 
for general good, and it ought to be 
on a level with the rest in public 
burden. If we take it as a principle, 
that they who profit from the labourer’s 
industry ought to support him in his 
distress, we find that he benefits those 
who do not directly employ him as 
much as those who do. The manu- 
facturer may have his work, but trades- 
men reap profit from his wages; he 
may be hired by the farmer, but he 
buys goods of the manufacturer and 
merchant. All men and interests are 
clearly bound in right to contribute 
proportionally to the poor-rates. 

At present the tax formed by these 
rates is levied on a principle radically 
different from that on which every other 
tax is levied. Other rates are to sup- 
port possessions, the use of which is 
governed by occupation, and which 
make a return more or less as private 
property. One farmer may have less 
income than another; but if both be 
equal in occupation, they make equal 
use of roads, and ought to pay alike to 
the highway rate. One tradesman may 
be much richer than another, but if they 
occupy dwellings of the same size, they 
may make the same use of the church ; 
consequently the church-rate ought to 
be the same to both. But the poor- 
rates are for a national charity; they 
render no return ; and the right to-con- 
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tribute to them ought to be regulated 
by means. Other rates are restrained 
by their nature from material variation. 
A government tax is fixed in its rate ; 
it is the same to all on whom it is 
charged ; it is intended to fall impar- 
tially, and it can generally be cast on 
the community at large. But this tax 
continually varies in rate on property 
and income; it is far higher to one man 
than to another, and it is exacted from 
a part of the community which to a 
large extent cannot throw it on the 
whole. 

The rates frequently take one-third, 
one-half, or more of his real income 
from the landowner. He can make 
no addition on account of them to the 
prices he is bound to by law. * If the 
latter even allow one landowner to 
charge the whole of them in his prices, 
it only allows another to charge a part: 
but in late years it has greatly reduced 
rents to all, while they have risen. The 
town tradesman must be bound in his 
prices by the rich men in his line, to 
whom they are of no moment; no one 
imagines that the goods of the grocer 
or draper are dearer because he has to 
pay them. One part of the labouring 
classes contributes to them, and the 
other does not; therefore they cannot 
be added to wages. It is thus demon- 
strable that the mass of those charged 
with them cannot cast them on the 
public. 

It is because the tax, which ought 
to be raised like a government one, is 
levied in this manner that its pressure 
is intolerable. Imposed on all, it 
would be little felt. If levied on one 
hundred millions of the profits of pro- 
perty by a graduated scale, its amount 
would be reduced five-sixths, and in 
various cases nine-tenths, to the body 
of those who pay it; while it would 
only take ten or twelve per cent from 
the richest men. It only raises half 
the sum produced by the property-tax, 
and yet it is often three, four, and five 
times heavier than the latter was where 
it falls. It takes from many people 
more than all the state taxes. Govern- 
ment sometimes, in the course of a year 
or two, abolishes duties which almost 
equal the poor-rates in amount. 

To spread the rates over the mass 
of society is the only effective means 
for duly diminishing their pressure ; 
if this be not done, a reduction of half 
their amount will leave them an unjust 
and grievous burden. What exists to 
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prevent it? We have shewn that it is 
commanded by abstract right ; and we 
will now shew that it is imperiously 
called for by their effects on those who 
pay them, and the general weal. 

The rates rest chiefly on land and 
buildings, which differ essentially in 
their uses. Land is occupied as a 
commodity of trade for the sake of 
profit ; and as the law or importation 
prohibits the occupier from adding the 
rates to his prices, he takes them from 
rent; he must have the same profit 
whether they exist or not, and in 
making his bargain he compels the 
owner to allow their average amount. 
The report shews that they are paid 
from rent. Many tenants would doubt- 
lessly gain more or less from their abo- 
lition through the liberality of land- 
lords; but not a few make them at 
present a source of gain. 

The owner of land cannot regulate 
the rent by what it costs him; what- 
ever may be his loss, he must in gene- 
ral accept such a rent as will yield the 
occupier a profit. 

Buildings to a very large extent are 
used as necessaries, and not for profit. 
Dwelling-houses must be had for shel- 
ter, and business cannot be carried on 
without shops, warehouses, &c. The 
profits of the farm are governed by the 
rent, and those of the shop by things 
wholly different. The builder will not 
raise buildings unless they will yield 
him a certain rate of interest, inde- 
pendently of poor-rates ; and he would 
only look for the same interest if the 
latter were not collected. While the 
owners of land cannot let it unless 
they practically pay the rates, the oc- 
cupiers of buildings cannot obtain 
them unless they do the same. 

Buildings differ so much in situation 
and use, that no principle will apply 
equally to all: from this difference, 
some can command almost any rent, 
and some must be cheap. But looking 
at the facts, that they must yield a cer- 
tain interest, or not exist—that they 
would be erected for the same interest 
if poor-rates were unknown — that the 
rents of old are more or less governed 
by those of new ones—and that the 
occupiers must pay the rates if they 
cannot have them without, it seems 
clear that the rates really fall on the 
occupiers. We do not overlook ground- 
rent; its value is governed by other 
things, and is little affected by the 
rates. The extinction of the latter 
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might, in various cases, 
as well as occupier ; 
raise rents generally. 

The poor-rates are collected princi- 
pally on land and buildings: in respect 
of the first, they operate as a tax on 
property ; and of the last, as one on 
income. Their effects on the two de- 
scriptions of men who pay them must 
now be examined. 

This property-tax is one to the own- 
ers of land of from ten to fifty or sixty 
per cent. He whose land is mortgaged 
for half its value, is only the nominal 
owner of half, but he pays the tax for 
the whole. Assuming that his rent is 
200/., his interest-charge 100/., and the 
tax 50/., the latter is to him one of 
almost thirty-four per cent; while it 
is only one ‘of twenty to his neighbour 
whose land is unencumbered. 

The tax is so far from varying with 
the actual value of land, that it often 
does the contrary. A parish must 
maintain its own poor; and frequently 
one which possesses inferior land is 
more burdened with poor than another 
which has the best. Thus the tax on 
the rent really paid is, in one parish, 
only ten or fifteen per cent; and in 
the next, twenty or thirty. 

Laws frequently affect, and gene- 
rally to reduce rent; they bind it with 
its produce from rising above a certain 
point ; and when they reduce it, they 
raise rather than diminish the tax. We 
see that the last change of the corn-law 
has, in some’ places, caused rent to fall 
and the tax to rise, until they have 
changed places in amount. A standing 
increase of the tax, therefore, causes a 
direct reduction of rent; and the law 
which causes the latter to fall by 
cheapening the produce of land, raises 
the tax which causes it to fall farther. 
Thus a legal change, which is only 
intended to cheapen corp, adds di- 
rectly as well as otherwise to the pub- 
lic burdens of the landowner; because 
he alone has his income reduced for 
public benefit— he alone, against the 
wish of the lawgiver, has a grievous 
increase of taxation imposed on him. 

Although this is a tax on property, 
it has very extensive operation as one 
on income. Many people receive rent 
for life who have no other interest in 
the land which yields it; they possess 
no property, but no difference is made 
between them and the owners of large 
estates. Land which lets for 1000/. 
pays 200/. poor-rates, and is subject 


benefit owner 
but it could not 
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» 500/. as the interest of a mortgage 
cane is bequeathed for life to a widow. 
A change of law, by producing distress, 
adds 50l. to the 1 rates; from this and 
the distress she is compelled to reduce 
the rent twenty-five per cent. [ler 
case stands thus: she loses half her 
income, and has an additional public 
tax of twenty per cent imposed on 
what she is allowed to retain. Before 
the fall, her tax was really 200/. from 
an income of 700/., or nearly thirty , 
per cent; now it is 250/. from an in- 
come of 500l., or fifty per cent. This 
is no strained or solitary case. We 
ourselves know an aged widow, who 
some years since drew a comfortable 
income from one-third of the rent of 
some tand, the rest being taken bya 
mortgage. Legal change, or, rather, 
legal robbery,and oppression, have, by 
lowering produce and raising rates, 
compelled her to sacrifice her share of 
the rent in reduction. The tax now 
takes from her a considerable sum 
yearly, although the land yields her 
no income, and she has no property 
in it: it is not a per centage on, buta 
confiscation of all income. 

Many landowners possess only mo- 
derate and small property, though some 
are very rich. The land of the less 
wealthy ones is the most under mort- 
gage. A man having no other property 
occupies his own land, which is worth 


300/. per annum; a mortgage takes 
from him 150/., and some annuities 
100/. yearly: his poor-rates amount, 


on the average, to 75/. To this man 
the tax takes 75/. from an income of 
125/. No distinction, however, is 
made between the owner of only one 
acre and the rich nobleman. 

Land, in comparison, passes little 
from owner to owner: a vast portion 
of the owners are, by different causes, 
restricted from parting with it. A 
sacrifice or tax imposed on it, there- 
fore, does not, as in trade, merely 
cause a loss of property to certain indi- 
viduals, without preventing the body 
of landowners from gaining the same 
rate of profits: it operates constantly 


on the same men and the body, as a 
regular subtraction from such rate. 
From heavy loss cast on him by a 


change of law, a man is compelled to 
mortgage; this pr actically de 
him much of his land, and raises greatly 
his taxes on the remainder. P robably 
one thing or another prohibits him from 
selling, therefore he is bound for lit 


stroys to 
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to a large loss of income, and much 
higher taxation than his fellow-subjects. 

From all this it is manifest, 1. That 
while the tax formed by the poor-rates 
is to all landowners heavy, it is to very 
many equal to the whole of the taxes 
paid to the state by their fellow-sub- 
jects individually; it compels a part 
of the community to contribute twice 
as much to the public burdens, in pro- 
portion to means, as the rest. 

2. That this tax operates in the most 
unfair and oppressive manner between 
one landowner and another. The rich 
one scarcely feels it, and from him it 
continually rises in rate on both pro- 
perty and income, until it grinds to 
powder the small and poor one, It is 
often five or six times higher to the 
latter than to the former. 

3. That instead of falling with the 
value of the property it is drawn from, 
it commonly rises; it stands alone in 
principle, and on the reverse of equity. 
Unlike the property-tax, which was a 
defined sum, chargeable on and fluc- 
tuating with rent, it is an indefinite 
charge on land, which increases as rent 
falls. A man, instead of being able to 
reduce it with his means, is compelled 
to contribute more to it as they dimi- 
nish. It is so ungovernable that it 
continually varies, and is influenced 
by legislation not intended to affect it. 

4. That while this tax is intended 
to rest on land as property, it is not 
levied on a vast portion of those who 
really possess the land. Half the land 
of the country is -nder encumbrances, 
to the owners of which it belongs in 
respect of rent, and, to a large extent, 
capital also; but they do uot pay the 
tax. Half of the real possessors of the 
land and of rent, therefore, are exempt 
from the tax, which is levied on the 
other half for the whole. Half the 
landowners have to pay the share of 
other men, as well as their own; they 
have to pay as much, and often twice 
as much, for land which really does 
not belong to them in regard to either 
rent or capital, as for that which does. 

5. That this destructive inequality 
flows from the most unjust causes. A 
man sustains unavoidable losses, or the 
value of his land is reduced by his 
rulers, or he has less land than other 
men; from these reasons he is com- 
pelled to mortgage, and, consequently, 
to pay double or treble the tax paid by 
other men. Practically he has to pay 
a very heavy tax, which touches not 
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the rest of the community, solely be- 
cause he has been unfortunate, or has 
been sacrificed by law to the public, 
or is poor. 

6. That these grievous wrongs and 
evils do not form the exception to the 
rule—the abuse and defect inseparable 
from use; but the contrary. They sit 
more or less on the great majority of 
the landowners; they operate constantly 
on the same individuals, families, and 
body; and those whom they injure are, 
to a high point, prohibited by law from 
escaping from them by selling their 
land. 

Proceeding to the occupiers of build- 
ings in towns, they consist largely of 
middling and small tradesmen, artists, 
people who let lodgings, and workmen 
— of those who possess little property, 
and often none beyond their furniture. 
The same unjust inequality of the tax 
appears here. The occupier of a shop 
who can barely make his expenses, has 
often to pay more poor-rates than the 
merchant, or man of fortune, who has 
ten times his income. Two tradesmen 
pay exactly the same; the one can 
hardly live, while the other nets some 
thousands yearly. A widow takes a 
house for the sake of lodgers, and thinks 
herself fortunate if it yield ber a scanty 
maintenance; she often contributes more 
to the tax than the tradesman who is 
getting rich. The mechanic contri- 
butes a considerable sum, while many 
people of independent fortune pay ne- 
thing, through living in lodgings. One 
labourer pays the tax, and another is 
exempted: the cause is, the first is 
burdened with a family, and the last 
is not. 

A large town is frequently divided 
into different parishes, and commonly 
the working classes live principally in 
one parish, and the richer ones in an- 
other; from this it happens, that the 
poor-rates are much higher in one part 
than in another of the same town. Of 
those, therefore, who dwell in the same 
place, and are exactly equal in property 
and income, some contribute twice as 
much to the tax as others. 

A glance at the general operation of 
the poor-rates, in their effects on in- 
come, gives these results. To very 
many of the less wealthy landowners 
it is one of thirty, forty, or fifty per 
cent ; it takes one-fourth, one-third, or 
one-half the income they possess, alter 
paying the charge of theirencumbrances. 
To the poorer housekeepers of towns, 
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it is one of from fifteen or twenty per 
cent downwards. To the rich manu- 
facturer, merchant, banker, tradesman, 
and professional man, it is one of one 
or one-half per cent; and to many 
wealthy people in and out of business, 
who live in lodgings, it is nothing. 
The landowners in general, after paying 
it on their land, have to pay it again, 
to an equal amount with other people, 
on their dwellings; so that, in effect, 
the poor-rates on land form a tax from 
which nearly all other men are wholly 
exempted. 

And looking at it as a property-tax, 
it only affects one of the leading kinds 
of property, viz. land: although in- 
tended to rest on buildings, it adds 
not to their cost of erection, and takes 
not from their rents. The landowner, 
as we have stated, pays it on them in 
common with other people, after pay- 
ing it on his land. 

It would be idle to attack this bar- 
barous state of things on the rights of 
those persecuted and oppressed men, 
the landowners; we will therefore exa- 
mine it with reference to other matters. 
The tax forms a charge on land, inde- 
pendent of rent; it is a leading item 
in the cost of production, which rises 
as produce falls; it takes precedence of 
rent, which cannot begin until it is paid. 
The land of most men, if it contain 
only a single farm, comprehends much 
inferior as well as good. By prevent- 
ing the bad part of a farm from being 
cultivated, on account of cost of pro- 
duction, the tax causes it to yield much 
less profit than it otherwise would, 
and adds to the price of food, without 
giving the addition to the landowners. 
A great number of the latter, whose 
property is not large, cultivate their 
own land; and if the rates were not 
collected, they would expend much of 
the amount in raising its fertility. To 
a vast extent the rates, if extinguished, 
would be so expended by either owner 
or tenant. Both know that the sum 
they take is necessary for, and are 
anxious to employ it in, proper culture ; 
it is all they have, and therefore culture 
loses what the rates get. Here again 
food is raised ; and the value of land, 
instead of being so, is rather reduced. 
It is evident that the tax makes a great 
addition to the price of food, which is 
so much taken from the fertility of land. 
Instead of going to the landowners, 
it is dead loss; many of them suffer 
as much from it as the consumer. 
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The plea that the corn-law exists to 
produce equality of cost of production 
between our own and foreign corn- 
growers, has ever been in our eyes 
most baseless and mischievous. Fo- 
reign land is almost worthless ; it yields 
no rent, and will only sell for a trifle. 
If the law have only for its object to 
place English and foreign agriculturists 
on a level, it ought to put our land in 
the same situation. It exists to do 
something wholly different—to save 
the property, the fortunes, the money 
vested in land, from destruction, en- 
courage cultivation, and protect land 
from comparative ruin, as an instrument 
of national use and profit, without re- 
gard to other countries. Here is its 
Only sound and tenable ground of 
defence. The principle has been so- 
lemnly recognised by government for 
ages, that property vested in agricul- 
ture ought to receive as much protec- 
tion as other property. Depending 
on it, and the consequent legislation, 
people have vested their money in 
buying and cultivating land ; and if it 
be taken from them by the abolition 
of the law, this will be as dark robbery 
as the extinction of the public debt by 
sponge would be to the fundholders. 

Land, in regard to business, differs 
so completely from manufactures and 
trade, that, speaking comparatively, it 
cannot be cultivated if it be not pro- 
tected. Law alone can effectually 
grapple with the seasons and the un- 
governable nature of agricultural pro- 
duction, to produce that regularity of 
price, without which neither owner nor 
occupier can be justified in expending 
on it money and labour. Law alone 
can prevent the bad prices of one cycle 
of years from producing famine in 
another, and keep the average cost of 
food at the cheapest point. Abolish 
the law, and many millions of capital 
must be immediately expelled from the 
culture of land. It must lose great 
part of its fertility—much of the labour 
it employs must be rendered idle —it 
must to a large extent vanish as a 
source of investment and _ taxation. 
Nevertheless, the average price of food 
will be higher rather than lower. The 
constant and violent fluctuations of this 
price must, when it is high, prevent 
capital from being sunk in cultivation. 
Therefore the loss of fertility, and 
compulsion to follow the worst modes 
of management, must annihilate rent 
and farmers’ profit, though it be on 
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the whole raised. A corn-law, to pro- 
duce steady remunerating prices, is 
just as essential for keeping food at 
the lowest rate, and rendering land the 
source of incalculable gain to every 
part of the community, as it is for 
enabling the landlord to obtain rent 
and the farmer profit. 

It is alleged that though the land- 
owner pays the poor-rates from his rent, 
they are returned to him by the corn- 
law. Does the latter enable him to 
obtain moderate and equitable profit 
on his capital? No; since it was 
enacted, more than the amount of the 
poor-rates has been struck off the rent 
it was allowed he ought to receive. 
If he gain from it that protection 
against foreign competition in other 
respects which is enjoyed by the rest 
of the community, it is demonstrable 
that it returns him no part of the rates. 
By distressing him with them, great 
injury is inflicted on the public; and 
in so far as he can throw them on the 
consumer, they make food dearer. 

This tax, by increasing the cost of 
production, greatly narrows the field 
of employment for labour. By its 
inroads on rent, and growing indefinite 
character, it destroys land as a source 
of investment and occupation to people 
of moderate and small capital. Such 
people cannot buy land, whatever its 
price may be, with any certainty that 
it will yield them adequate profit. 
From charge and risk, much more than 
price, none but rich men can now afford 
to be its owners ; and it is rapidly pass- 
ing into their hands. This is a gigantic 
source of evil to the community. 

Nothing can be more unwise than 
the imposition of heavy burdens on 
land, because in the nature of things 
they must operate, either as a direct 
duty on food, or as an exclusive tax 
on those who produce it. As the 
former, they must be exacted from the 
poorest individual, and be the highest 
where means are the lowest: they must 
constitute a tax paid principally, and 
in part only, by the labouring classes. 
As the latter, they must not only ope- 
rate to make food dearer, but injure in 
other ways the population at large. 

Let us now inquire how poor-rates 
would operate on other kinds of pro- 
perty. The fundholders almost rival 
the landowners in wealth; in their 
hands we see an enormous mass of 
property which is never to be touched 
by public need. Speak of extending 
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to them the smallest part of the taxa- 
tion which presses on the rest of his 
majesty’s subjects, and you are de- 
claimed against as though you advo- 
cated sacrilege. 

Now, in the first place, who are the 
fundholders? They are invisible, while 
other descriptions of men are seen by 
the public. In a large degree, they 
consist of bankers, merchants, land- 
owners, and tradesmen, whose con- 
nexion with the funds is only subsi- 
diary to their other business, and often 
occasional. Many individuals have 
their property wholly or principally in 
the funds; but they have neither num- 
ber nor wealth to entitle them to be 
treated as a separate division of society. 
When the fundholder is laid hold of 
and examined, he proves to be in the 
main or equally another person ; he is 
but a member of the agricultural or 
trading bodies, who has part of his 
property in the funds. The fundholders, 
as a leading separate body and interest, 
have no real being; they are a phantom 
created by the conjurations of the ene- 
mies of the landed interest, who, under 
the pretence of serving them in their 
fictitious character, assail them in their 
true one. 

Immunity from taxation cannot be 
claimed as a right by the fundholder, 
and government cannot grant it without 
invading the most sacred of rights. 
That all men are equally liable to 
contribute to the burdens of the state, 
is one of the first principles to be kept 
sacred. The question, then, is one of 
expediency. If a tax of five per cent 
were imposed on the interest of stock, 
for the relief of the poor, what would 
be its effects ? 

The fundholders would have five per 
cent taken from their income; this 
would only place them on a level with 
their fellow-subjects, and be the loss 
of unjust exclusive gain. Here would 
be no real loss, according to the true 
meaning of the word. This might 
cause a proportionate decline in the 
value of stock ; though it ought not, 
if the tax should be extended to all 
kinds of property : moreover, the price 
of stock is governed by many things as 
well as rate of interest. The only 
actual loss which could fall on the 
fundholders would be a slight one in 
the value of their stock ; and to balance 
it, there is the vast increase, relative as 
well as direct, which this value has 
received during the peace. It would 
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it is one of from fifteen or twenty per 
cent downwards. To the rich manu- 
facturer, merchant, banker, tradesman, 
and professional man, it is one of one 
or one-half per cent; and to many 
wealthy people in and out of business, 
who live in lodgings, it is nothing. 
The landowners in general, after paying 
it on their land, have to pay it again, 
to an equal amount with other people, 
on their dwellings; so that, in effect, 
the poor-rates on land form a tax from 
which nearly all other men are wholly 
exempted. 

And looking at it as a property-tax, 
it only affects one of the leading kinds 
of property, viz. land: although in- 
tended to rest on buildings, it adds 
not to their cost of erection, and takes 
not from their rents. The landowner, 
as we have stated, pays it on them in 
common with other people, after pay- 
ing it on his land. 

It would be idle to attack this bar- 
barous state of things on the rights of 
those persecuted and oppressed men, 
the landowners; we will therefore exa- 
mine it with reference to other matters. 
The tax forms a charge on land, inde- 
pendent of rent; it is a leading item 
in the cost of production, which rises 
as produce falls; it takes precedence of 
rent, which cannot begin until it is paid. 
The land of most men, if it contain 
only a single farm, comprehends much 
inferior as well as good. By prevent- 
ing the bad part of a farm from being 
cultivated, on account of cost of pro- 
duction, the tax causes it to yield much 
less profit than it otherwise would, 
and adds to the price of food, without 
giving the addition to the landowners. 
A great number of the latter, whose 
property is not large, cultivate their 
own land; and if the rates were not 
collected, they would expend much of 
the amount in raising its fertility. To 
a vast extent the rates, if extinguished, 
would be so expended by either owner 
or tenant. Both know that the sum 
they take is necessary for, and are 
anxious to employ it in, proper culture ; 
it is all they have, and therefore culture 
loses what the rates get. Here again 
food is raised ; and the value of land, 
instead of being so, is rather reduced. 
It is evident that the tax makes a great 
addition to the price of food, which is 
so much taken from the fertility of land. 
Instead of going to the landowners, 
it is dead loss; many of them suffer 
as much from it as the consumer. 
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The plea that the corn-law exists to 
produce equality of cost of production 
between our own and foreign corn- 
growers, has ever been in our eyes 
most baseless and mischievous. Fo- 
reign land is almost worthless ; it yields 
no rent, and will only sell for a trifle. 
If the law have only for its object to 
place English and foreign agriculturists 
on a level, it ought to put our land in 
the same situation. It exists to do 
something wholly different—to save 
the property, the fortunes, the money 
vested in land, from destruction, en- 
courage cultivation, and protect land 
from comparative ruin, as an instrument 
of national use and profit, without re- 
gard to other countries. Here is its 
only sound and tenable ground of 
defence. The principle has been so- 
lemnly recognised by government for 
ages, that property vested in agricul- 
ture ought to receive as much protec- 
tion as other property. Depending 
on it, and the consequent legislation, 
people have vested their money in 
buying and cultivating land ; and if it 
be taken from them by the abolition 
of the law, this will be as dark robbery 
as the extinction of the public debt by 
sponge would be to the fundholders. 

Land, in regard to business, differs 
so completely from manufactures and 
trade, that, speaking comparatively, it 
cannot be cultivated if it be not pro- 
tected. Law alone can effectually 
grapple with the seasons and the un- 
governable nature of agricultural pro- 
duction, to produce that regularity of 
price, without which neither owner nor 
occupier can be justified in expending 
on it money and labour. Law alone 
can prevent the bad prices of one cycle 
of years from producing famine in 
another, and keep the average cost of 
food at the cheapest point. Abolish 
the law, and many millions of capital 
must be immediately expelled from the 
culture of land. It must lose great 
part of its fertility—much of the labour 
it employs must be rendered idle —it 
must to a large extent vanish as a 
source of investment and_ taxation. 
Nevertheless, the average price of food 
will be higher rather than lower. The 
constant and violent fluctuations of this 
price must, when it is high, prevent 
capital from being sunk in cultivation. 
Therefore the loss of fertility, and 
compulsion to follow the worst modes 
of management, must annihilate rent 
and farmers’ profit, though it be on 
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the whole raised. A corn-law, to pro- 
duce steady remunerating prices, is 
just as essential for keeping food at 
the lowest rate, and rendering land the 
source of incalculable gain to every 
part of the community, as it is for 
enabling the landlord to obtain rent 
and the farmer profit. 

It is alleged that though the land- 
owner pays the poor-rates from his rent, 
they are returned to him by the corn- 
law. Does the latter enable him to 
obtain moderate and equitable profit 
on his capital? No; since it was 
enacted, more than the amount of the 
poor-rates has been struck off the rent 
it was allowed he ought to receive. 
If he gain from it that protection 
against foreign competition in other 
respects which is enjoyed by the rest 
of the community, it is demonstrable 
that it returns him no part of the rates. 
By distressing him with them, great 
injury is inflicted on the public ; and 
in so far as be can throw them on the 
consumer, they make food dearer. 

This tax, by increasing the cost of 
production, greatly narrows the field 
of employment for labour. By its 
inroads on rent, and growing indefinite 
character, it destroys land as a source 
of investment and occupation to people 
of moderate and small capital. Such 
people cannot buy land, whatever its 
price may be, with any certainty that 
it will yield them adequate profit. 
From charge and risk, much more than 
price, none but rich men can now afford 
to be its owners ; and it is rapidly pass- 
ing into their hands. This is a gigantic 
source of evil to the community. 

Nothing can be more unwise than 
the imposition of heavy burdens on 
land, because in the nature of things 
they must operate, either as a direct 
duty on food, or as an exclusive tax 
on those who produce it. As the 
former, they must be exacted from the 
poorest individual, and be the highest 
where means are the lowest: they must 
constitute a tax paid principally, and 
in part only, by the labouring classes. 
As the latter, they must not only ope- 
rate to make food dearer, but injure in 
other ways the population at large. 

Let us now inquire how poor-rates 
would operate on other kinds of pro- 
perty. The fundholders almost rival 
the landowners in wealth; in their 
hands we see an enormous mass of 
property which is never to be touched 
by public need. Speak of extending 
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to them the smallest part of the taxa- 
tion which presses on the rest of his 
majesty’s subjects, and you are de- 
claimed against as though you advo- 
cated sacrilege. 

Now, in the first place, who are the 
fundholders? They are invisible, while 
other descriptions of men are seen by 
the public. In a large degree, they 
consist of bankers, merchants, land- 
owners, and tradesmen, whose con- 
nexion with the funds is only subsi- 
diary to their other business, and often 
occasional. Many individuals have 
their property wholly or principally in 
the funds; but they have neither num- 
ber nor wealth to entitle them to be 
treated as a separate division of society. 
When the fundholder is laid hold of 
and examined, he proves to be in the 
main or equally another person ; he is 
but a member of the agricultural or 
trading bodies, who has part of his 
property in the funds. The fundholders, 
as a leading separate body and interest, 
have no real being ; they are a phantom 
created by the conjurations of the ene- 
mies of the landed interest, who, under 
the pretence of serving them in their 
fictitious character, assail them in their 
true one. 

Immunity from taxation cannot be 
claimed as a right by the fundbolder, 
and government cannot grant it without 
invading the most sacred of rights. 
That all men are equally liable to 
contribute to the burdens of the state, 
is one of the first principles to be kept 
sacred. The question, then, is one of 
expediency. If a tax of five per cent 
were imposed on the interest of stock, 
for the relief of the poor, what would 
be its effects ? 

The fundholders would have five per 
cent taken from their income; this 
would only place them on a level with 
their fellow-subjects, and be the loss 
of unjust exclusive gain. Here would 
be no real loss, according to the true 
meaning of the word. This might 
cause a proportionate decline in the 
value of stock ; though it ought not, 
if the tax should be extended to all 
kinds of property : moreover, the price 
of stock is governed by many things as 
well as rate of interest. The only 
actual loss which could fall on the 
fundholders would be a slight one in 
the value of their stock ; and to balance 
it, there is the vast increase, relative as 
well as direct, which this value has 
received during the peace. It would 
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be confined to the existing fundkolders. 
Future ones would have the price of 
stock proportioned, as it now is, to the 
rate of interest. As a source of invest- 
ment and profit, the funds would be, 
after the imposition of the tax, what 
they are at present. At the worst, the 
holders would only have to contribute 
like other men to the public burdens. 

The loss, and it is highly probable 
that none would really be produced, 
would be confined to a comparatively 
small number of individuals, who in 
general possess considerable wealth. 
It would not reach agriculture, manu- 
factures, and trade—any of the sources 
of wealth aud employment. On the 
contrary, they would all draw benefit 
from the tax. It would distress no 
business, raise no commodity, render 
no labour idle, and injure no means of 
investment ; its tendency would be to 
do the reverse. 

Any loss the fundholders might sus- 
tain in the value of stock would be so 
much gain to the empire. If in future 
borrowing the tax should cause govern- 
ment to pay a somewhat higher rate of 
interest, this would be outwe ighed by 
present profit; and it could scarcely 
happen if all property should be taxed 
in the same way. The security would 
be the same ; the rate of interest would 
be the same should the price of stock 
be lower in proportion to the tax. If 
this price should not be so reduced, 
the charge would be on all lent money 
the same; therefore the funds could 
not be injured in public estimation as 
a means of investment. 

It is the most vicious policy con- 
ceivable to give money lent at interest, 
particularly such as is lent to the state, 
advantages over other property. We 
have thrown on agriculture and general 
trade all public burdens as far as pos- 
sible, and then stripped them of profit 
by laws all favouring the owners of 
money. The fruit in the first place is, 
the funds are forced up in price, less 
by quantity of money, than by bad 
profit and peril in other means of in- 

vestment. The real amount of the 
public debt is therefore greatly raised, 
and its liquidation is lessened. 

Here are the two gigantic sources 
of investment,—the funds and land. 
Public burdens and laws are not suf- 
fered to touch the one, while they may 
inflict any injury on the other. Behold 
the fruits. Land is placed in such a 
state that people dare not buy it. 
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Money is confined to the funds ; and 
this raises their price until they yield 
bad interest, and are very hazardous as 
a security. They who have money are 
afraid to trust it with eitaer, and both 
are in a great measure lost for farther 
investment. 

The fundholder finds his property 
yields a small profit, and is in a very 
precarious situation ; he wishes to re- 
move it, but cannot. If he remove it 
to land, its danger will be increased, 
and nothing else is open to him. Ile 
is compelled to let it remain, with a 
tolerable certainty that any increase of 

value it may have acquired as stock is 

only nominal, and must vanish before 
he can change its character. He who 
only now becomes a fundholder gains 
a low interest, and is pretty sure to lose 
a part of his principal. 

When land is a good investment it 
sells readily, and a large proportion of 
the sales cause money to be borrowed 
on mortgage; it also causes much 
money to be borrowed for its improve- 
ment. When it is the contrary, few 
sales are effected, and little money is 
borrowed on itin comparison. He who 
buys land to any extent commonly ex- 
pends much in its improvement ; fot 
profit, convenience, or amusement, he 
builds, plants, drains, &c., and thus 
annihilates a considerable amount of 
capital in promoting trade, employing 
labour, and fertilising the country. If 
land were made a good investment at 
this moment, a vast amount would be 
so annihilated immediately, exclusive 
of the millions it would absorb in pur- 
chases. The money market would be 
much relieved, the general rate of in- 
terest impre ved, and the means of in- 
vestment immensely extended. Stould 
this cause a decline in the price of stock, 
it still would enable the fundholder to 
realise more profit on sale than he can 
now hope for, and raise his interest. 
It would make the funds yield higher 
interest, and afford greater security. 

Thus the advantages given to funded 
and similar kinds of property really do 
them much injury, by narrowing their 
field of employment and reducing their 
profit. They are dependent on, and 
must follow, agriculture and general 
trade; they yield the most interest 
when the latter are the most flourish- 
ing. 


In time of peace, when the funds 
virtually become extinct as a source of 
farther investment, and in truth require 
a very extensive one for their savings 
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or contraction, it is of the first conse- 
quence to the monied bodies, as well 
as the rest of the community, for land 
to be made the widest and most attrac- 
tive source of investment possible. The 
policy of this country, however, makes 
land the reverse. Its baleful character 
is sufficiently illustrated by these facts. 
The price of land yields almost twice 
as much interest as that of stock. The 


fundholder can get little more than 


three per cent with constant danger of 


a heavy loss of capital; the money 
market overflows ; and yet land can 
scarcely be sold at any price. 

Ifa tax for the poor were imposed 
on the fundholder, it ought, of course, 

» be extended to money-lenders in 
aan Ile who advances money on 
mortgage, practically shares the land 
with the borrower; and he ought to 
share its burdens. Where money is 
lent at less than the legal rate of inte- 
rest, the lender might “perhaps throw 
the tax on the borrower by calling for 

1 higher rate; but still the burden 
soll generally fall, more or less, on 
the lender. They whose money is in- 
vested, would scarcely disturb it for 
the sake ofa quarter per cent of inte- 
rest; and their example, with the mat- 
ters which govern the rate of interest, 
would probably keep the tax from 
future borrowers. 

The poor-rates ought to be fixed, as 
far as possible, on the owners of build- 
ings in towns. ‘This would be difficult 
in respect of new erections, hecause 
the builders would add the rates to 
the rent. Ifa heavy tax were imposed 
on the ground-rent, which could well 
afford to pay one, it might perhaps be 
kept from the occupier. Ifa tax were 
imposed on rent, very few landlords 
would attempt to shift it on their pre- 
sent tenants; and this would establish 
a rule which in future would probably 
confine the tax, in a great degree, to 
the landlords. 

Money employed in business ought 
certainly to have no e xemption, though 
it might be more difficult to deal with 
than “other money. Men of little ca- 
pital might fairly claim exemption, on 
the score of their contributions as oc- 
cupie rs; but fairness renders it essen- 
tial for the tax to reach men of great 
capital. A mauufacturer has 50,000/. 
afloat in his business, employs a great 
number of workmen, and gives birth 


to the greater part of the poor-rates of 


his parish ; yet he contributes little 
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more to the rates than the middling 
tradesman. Two shopkeepers live next 
door to each other, the one has 10,000/. 
capital, and saves some thousands 
yearly, while the other has 1000/. and 
can scarcely live; yet both pay the 
same amount to the poor-rates. To 
remove crying injustice in these cases, 
it is necessary to tax capital. Though 
the exact amount of the latter could not 
be got, an approximation easily made 
would produce comparative equality. 
A tax ofa quarter per cent on capitals 
exceeding 500/. would be little felt; 
small capitalists would gain from it, 
in relief from poor-rates ; and as little 
exactness of amount would be requi- 
site, one return might serve for three 
or five years, with release in case of 
insolvency, or reduction on proof of 
loss. The vexations attendant on the 
income-tax might be in a great mea- 
sure avoided; and it must be remem- 
bered, that what we recommend is ne- 
cessary to correct an income-tax of the 
most unjust and oppressive character. 
The tax could reach most kinds of 
monied property, without falling into 
error or encountering serious impedi- 
ment; if it could not reach some of 
no large amount, this forms no reason 
why it should not be imposed on the 
rest. Great would be the gain to right 


justice and those who at present pay 


the mass of the poor-rates, if it were 
only imposed on the funds and encum- 
brances on land. It would constitute 
nothing new in principle; a tax for the 
relief of the poor is already collected 
on both property and income; and the 
only thing now required is to make it 
just and impartial in its operation. 

The commissioners start this diffi- 
culty: Irish and Scotch residents must 
be exempted from the tax on stock, 
and how can their share of the funds 
be ascertained? If the funds be ex- 
empted, so must other kinds of per- 
sonal property. In reply, we ask, 
what actual difference is there between 
land and any other kind of property ¢ 
The one is as real and personal as the 
other; the land of the landowner is as 
much money to him, as his stock is to 
the fundholder. The Irish or Scotch 
resident has as°much right to pay 
poor-rates on stock as he has on land ; 
whatever property he may possess in 
England ought to be treated like Eng- 
lish property. Putting this aside, there 
would be little difficulty in discovering 
his share of the funds; he would be 









































































































































































































































































































very willing to display it. The argu- 
ment will carry conviction to no one, 
that because he may hold a trifling 
portion of the funds, neither they nor 
any description of personal property 
ought to be taxed for the poor. The 
law does not, like the commission- 
ers, confound situation with owner- 
ship; what it finds in Ireland and 
Scotland it holds to be theirs, but 
what it finds in England it treats as 
English. The difficulty could easily 
be got rid of, by allowing the poor of 
the sister countries a due proportion of 
the tax: the one has, and the other 
expects, poor-laws. 

We will say a word on the appro- 
priation of the tax, to supply what in 
our eyes is an omission in the report. 
The regular paupers of a town live in 
it where the cost of their maintenance 
is the highest, and they can contribute 
the least towards it. Every thing they 
consume is bought at a dear rate, not 
excepting water; and their work is to a 
high point unproductive, and many of 
them cannot perform it. The commis- 
sioners overlook the essentials, that they 
should be established in the cheapest 
place, and where the most can be made 
of their labour. The most profitable 
work they can be put to is that of pro- 
due‘ng as far as possible their own food. 
If parishes be formed into unions, as 
the report recommends, in order to 
make one workhouse serve for several, 
new workhouses will have to be erected, 
the situation of which ought to be dic- 
tated by these essentials. 

The farmer pays a large sum for the 
use of land, and still makes it main- 
tain his family and yield profit on his 
capital. The market-gardener pays an 
exorbitant rent for a little ground, 
and yet draws from it a comfortable 
living: all know that a very small 
garden assists the family of the la- 
bourer greatly. Almost all regular 
paupers —the idiot and cripple, the 
aged (women as well as men) and 
children —can labour in a garden; 
why, then, is it not attempted to make 
the inmates of a workhouse produce, 
as far as possible, their own food ? 
No reason exists to prevent them from 
drawing as much profit from land as 
the farmer, &c. 

A large town could generally obtain 
a few miles from it as much poor, 
light land, as it might desire, at a very 
low rate, on long lease or purchase. 
Suppose one had fifty acres, or suffi- 
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cient to enable the master of the work- 
house to keep a couple of horses for 
tilling it, such land would immediately 
produce excellent vegetables, and peas, 
potatoes, &c., for swine and rabbits: 
it would soon grow corn, for use or 
sale. At the first, the cost of main- 
taining the paupers on it would be 
less than it is at present; the saving 
would pay rent, or the interest of pur- 
chase-money, and the land would soon 
yield food for them, in proportion 
to its extent and their number. A 
little ground, to be cultivated solely 
by the manual labour of the paupers, 
would go far towards supplying them 
with pork as well as vegetables, and 
enabling them to earn their food. 

Ifa tax of five per cent were imposed 
on the interest of stock, &c., to the 
amount of forty millions, it would 
yield two millions yearly. It is gene- 
rally admitted that the public ought to 
maintain the impotent and the infirm ; 
they may therefore be regarded as a 
perpetual burden. The money would 
be perhaps best disposed of in this 
manner. Let land be bought and 
buildings formed for each parish, or 
union of parishes, to receive all its re- 
gular paupers ; the land, of course, 
being proportioned in extent to both 
the number of paupers and the means 
of making it a source of profit. Then 
let an endowment be made towards 
paying salaries and other fixed charges. 
It must be observed, that the cost of 
the buildings would be, to a great ex- 
tent, only a loan; when finished, the 
existing workhouses could be sold, to 
assist in paying for them. 

By this a very large part of the poor- 
rates might be, in the space of a few 
years, annihilated for ever, with great 
benefit to paupers. The latter would 
soon be to a high point maintained, 
not by a grinding t tax, but by property 
set apart for them, ‘and injuring no 
one. 

Each parish would not only get rid 
of its own workhouse and regular pau- 
pers, but gain much towards the em- 
ployment and maintenance of its occa- 
sional poor. In the bad parts of the 
year it could send the latter to the 
land to dig, provide manure, &c., in 
return for relief. Ifthe laudable prac- 
tice of giving relief in provisions in- 
stead of money should become gene- 
ral, the occasional poor could daily 
fetch them from the land, which, for 
large places, could be profitably made 
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to yield flour, mutton, and pork, as 
well as vegetables. In regard to ma- 
nagement it would be cheapened and 
simplified. 

We deem this the best mode of dis- 
posing of the tax, because it would 
speedily extinguish a large portion of 
the poor-rates, and enable the more 
heavy and perpetual part of the poor 
to live practically on their own pro- 
perty instead of being a burden to the 
community ; and it would do this 
without raising the rates at the outset, 
and only by compelling those to con- 
tribute moderately to them who enjoy 
a most unjust exemption. But the 
tax might be used in this manner. 
Every parish might receive from it so 
much per head for its incapable poor 
only. Here all would fairly share it; 
there could be no abuse, ang it would 
immediately reduce the rates in pro- 
portion to its amount; but the main- 
tenance of the poor would remain as a 
burden on the community for ever. 

It is clear that the changes proposed 
by the report are wholly insufficient for 
removing the existing evils. If the 


corn-law be intended to return the land- 
owners what they contribute to the poor- 


rates, it must give some far too much, 
or others far too little ; because half of 
them contribute far more than the rest. 
Certain people assert that this law 
must be destroyed, and its preserva- 
tion is at the best a doubtful matter : 
what would its destruction produce ? 
The poor-rates, with half their present 
amount taken away by reforms, would 
be to the landowners a heavier tax 
than they now are; and from many 
they would take more than half their 
income. <A farm which lets for 500/. 
per annum has a mortgage on it which 
takes in interest 250/.; the poor-rates 
are 100/. If the abolition of the corn- 
law makes corn one-fourth cheaper, it 
must destroy nearly the whole rent; 
but we will assume, what is much 
below the truth, that it will only de- 
stroy 200/. The owner of the farm at 
present practically pays 100/. to the 
poor, from an income of 350/.; but 
without the corn-law he will pay 50/. 
from one of 100/., though the rates be 
reduced one-half. 

One of the essentials needed by the 
landowners is, that the poor-rates, 
whatever the amount may be, may 
press equally on all, and that a man 
may not be compelled to pay them for 
land which yields him nothing and 
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really belongs to another ; that the rates 
may be made equal between man and 
man, parish and parish. Another is, 
that they may be placed on an equality 
with their fellow-subjects. Here the 
report does nothing. 

If one-half could be taken from the 
rates in towns, the tradesman and house- 
keeper, who can scarcely live, would 
still have to contribute to them five, 
ten, or twenty pounds yearly. He who 
has a clear income of only 150/. would 
often pay as mnch to them as he who 
has one of 5000/. They would still 
distress retail business and the occu- 
pier of little or no property, while 
they would in comparison hardly reach 
manufactures, commerce, and the man 
of independent fortune. And _ they 
would yet be twice as much to one 
part of the same town as to another. 
Here nothing could be gained from 
the report. 

Weare friendly to reforms of adminis- 
tration ; but it is very clear that they can 
do nothing in correcting the injustice, 
and little in reducing the amount, of the 
poor-rates. The requisite reforms may 
perhaps be in time obtained, if those 
who are interested will make due ex- 
ertions, but not without. The land- 
owners supply no ground for hope; 
powerful in strength, they are so power- 
less in action that they can never resist 
aggression in its serious attacks: there- 
fore we cannot expect them to struggle 
for the restitution of rights. The case, 
however, is different with town occu- 
piers, and we heartily wish the land- 
owners would catch a portion of their 
courage and activity. 

Let the latter examine this question 
impartially. It is not one between 
land and trade, the village and town; 
they have a common interest in it with 
the landowners. It is one amidst 
themselves to decide whether the great 
majority shall continue to bear a griev- 
ous burden which is hardly felt by 
the rest, or all shall be made to con- 
tribute to it fairly in proportion to 
means; whether the poor-rates of the 
great majority shall be reduced to a 
trifle, or remain the oppressive tax they 
are. They can only succeed by zeal- 
ous union and co-operation with the 
landowners. 

Immense would be the national gain, 
in our judgment, if the management of 
the poor were wholly transferred to go- 
vernment, and the cost paid from the 
public purse. Government could make 
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one establishment serve for perhaps a 
dozen workhouses ; it could properly 
class the regular paupers, and employ 
them in producing their own food. 
The labour it now pays for in the 
annual repairs, &c. of its possessions, 
and the carrying on of its works, could 
be to a large extent performed by the 
occasional paupers. It could scrutinise 
more accurately claims for relief, create 
work, and procure a considerable re- 
turn for relief where it now yields none. 
By saving on the one hand, and extract- 
ing some return for relief on the other, 
we are persuaded, it could at once 
greatly reduce the cost of the poor. 
With regard to the cost, where is the 
landowner who would not joyfully ex- 
change his poor-rates for a property- 
tax? Putting the latter out of sight, 
suppose the duties on divers petty fo- 
reign articles used in manufactures and 
trade which in late years have been 
abolished were re-imposed, and a 
small addition were made to those on 
timber, hides, seeds, butter, &c.? Du- 
ties on foreign commodities often 
cheapen them ‘abroad as well as raise 
them here ; and thus a part of the 
poor-rates might in effect be thrown on 
other countries. The latter frequently 
lower our manufactures so much with 
their protecting duties, that they get 
them as cheap with the duties as they 
would do without: thus they compel 
us to pay what they levy on our goods. 
To supply any deficiency make a light 
increase to the duties on spirits, malt, 
and some other articles of similar cha- 
racter. In this manner, by an increase 
of general taxation which would be 
little felt by the community at large, 
the whole of the poor-rates might be 
abolished. It would give more relief 
to the body of landowners, farmers, and 
town-occupiers — that part of the po- 
pulation which is the most distressed, 
and to which relief is unattainable — 
than the extinction of twenty millions of 
taxes, or to many of them of the national 
debt ; and still it would only render the 
pressure of taxation more equitable. 
The commissioners admit that many 
are in fayour of such a change; but, 
afier speaking of the expense and difti- 
culties, say, ‘* We have received no 
definite plan for the purpose, and have 
prepared none.” They have prepared 
a sufficient plan. After saying, * We 
propose that the management, the collec- 
tion of the rates, and the entire super- 
vision of the expenditure, under increased 
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securities against profusion and malver- 
sation, shall continue in the officers ap- 
pointed immediately by the rate-payers, 
they recommend “ the appointment of 
a central board to control the adminis- 
tration of the poor-laws, with such as- 
sistant commissioners as may be found 
requisite ; and that the commissioners be 
empowered and directed to frame and 
enforce regulations for the government 
of * workhouse s, and as to the nature and 
amount of the relief to be given and the 
labour to be exacted in them, and that 
such re, gulations shall, as far as may be 
prac ticable, be uniform throughout the 
country.” Then they propose that this 
board’ shall recommend to parishes 
proper persons to act as paid officers, 
dictate their qualifications, and Uismiss 
them at pleasure. 

Here overseers are to be appointed 
as usual; but what powers of manage- 
ment are they to possess? Are they 
to give relief as they may think fit! 
No, they are only to send applicants 
to the workhouse. Are they to direct 
the latter? No. Are they to choose 
its master, &c.? No. As to the rates, 
they are to collect any sum the board 
may in reality call for, without having 
any authority over its expe onditure. 

Here isa ‘pli in which in all material 
points takes the management of the 
poor from its present possessors, and 
places it in the hands of government. 
What would be wanted to perfect it 
should the funds be taken from the 
general taxes! Magistrates and pa- 
rishes could decide on claims just as 
they are intended to do; effective regu- 
lations could be formed for insuring in 
them right decision ; settlement would 
be abolished, and sufficient proof of 
desert could be exacted from applicants 
for relief to prevent fraud. Government 
appoints all hired officers, rules the 
workhouses, and the only thing lacking 
is, the creation of what will keep im- 
proper persons from the latter, which 
could not be attended with much ex- 
pense and difficulty. 

With regard to “funds, the commis- 
sioners intimate that a property-tax 
would be necessary. ‘They expect to 
reduce the annual charge to five mil- 
lions, or less. Now let this country 
engage in war, and ten millions of ad- 
ditional taxes will soon be levied with- 
out one on property. We of course 
think it very possible to substitute an 
annual charge of five millions, to be 
levied on the community at large, for 
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one of six or eight millions, which is 
paid by a part of the community: on 
the whole, it would be a large reduction 
of taxes. 

We will now look at some of the 
“ remedial measures” of the com- 
missioners. In these, they commonly 
pass from one extreme to the other ; 
while they blame the .poor-laws for 
resting too much on the extreme case, 
they seek to make it their sole founda- 
tion. It is unjust and pernicious to 
eke out bad wages with regular parish 
allowance; but it does not follow that the 
employed labourer ought never to have 
occasional out-door assistance. The first 
great remedy, however, is that, saving 
medical attendance, “ all relief’ what- 
ever to able-bodied persons or to their 
fumilies, otherwise than in well-regulated 
‘workhouses (i.e. places where they may 
be set to work according to the spirit 
and intention of the 43d of Elizabeth), 
shall be declared unlawful, and shall 
cease; and that all relief afforded in 
respect of children under the age of six- 
teen shall be considered as afforded to 
their parents.” 

The commissioners express much 
reverence for experience, but unhappily 
they overlook it when it refuses to 
square with their theories. In the 
agricultural parts of the northern coun- 
ties, the employed labourer has no re- 
gular allowance ; but he often has oc- 
casional assistance from his parish. 
The weight of his family, or expense 
caused by sickness in it, or loss from 
his own bad health, or other causes, 
may distress him; in which case the 
parish renders him aid, and frequently 
thereby serves itself as much as him. 

It might be concluded, from the 
language of the commissioners, that the 
labourer can in general provide for 
contingeicies, and support himself. 
In the southern counties he has ten or 
twelve shillings per week, and this sum 
is to supply him with lodging, food, 
and clothes; he cannot be constantly 
employed, and must, while single, 
ofien live in one week or year on what 
he may save in another. Thrift cannot 
enable him to save more than will buy 
a little furniture, &c. on his marriage. 
The town workman, who earns from 
20s. to 40s. per week, can never calcu- 
late on being fully employed through 
the year ; and often, from the badness 
of trade, he is idle great part of it. 
Ordinary frugality will only suffer the 
Working classes on the whole to save 
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before marriage what will cover its 
costs of the first year. The labourer 
marries, and has, what could not be 
foreseen, a large family ; illness de- 
prives him of wages, distress of agri- 
culture or trade throws him out of 
work, and, from no misconduct, he 
needs parish relief. In various manu- 
factures he can barely earn necessaries 
when wages are at the best; and often 
he has little or no work for months in 
succession. No one can look at the 
effects which in late years the distress 
of agriculture and general trade has 
had on wages and employment, without 
being convinced that it is impossible 
for a large part of the labouring orders 
to save in the best times what will sup- 
ply their wants in the worst. 

Not, therefore, in the exception, but 
rather in the rule, the employed la- 
bourer, particularly in manufacturing 
districts, will frequently need assist- 
ance. He may, from past illness or 
badness of trade, be unable to pay his 
rent; and if the parish will not aid 
him he must lose his furniture and be 
turned into the streets. In this case, 
under the proposed new law, he must 
have no aid unless he go into the 
workhouse. Now the latter does not 
want his labour, and he has work ; 
he is perhaps an artisan or mechanic 
who performs his work at home, and 
the workhouse cannot supply the pro- 
per accommodation ; probably from 
distance he cannot go to it without 
losing his employment. It frequently 
happens that a mechanic belongs to a 
village, and lives ina town many miles 
from it; the village has nothing for 
him to do in bis calling, and if he go 
into its workhouse he must lose his 


' work, and be disabled for regaining it. 


Here, to the grievous injury of those 
relieved by it, the parish will lose much 
more than the rent, and in many cases 
gain a regular burden. The labourer 
may be laid up by illness; if he go 
into the workhouse he can do nothing ; 
yet he and his family must abandon 
their furniture and dwelling to go into 
it, or starve. It frequently occurs that 
the husband has not means to bury his 
wife or child, and the widow to bury 
her husband : here no assistance is to 
be had save by going into the work- 
house. The widow, with a little occa- 
sional aid, can maintain herself and 
her children; she is to have none 
unless she go into the workhouse, and 
probably sacrifice her employment. 
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When trade is bad a vast part of the 
manufacturing population needs relief, 
although not wholly destitute of work. 
Can room be found for it in the work- 
houses? and will it be wise to force 
it into them, to the abandonment of 
dwelling, furniture, and employment? 

A very large portion of the relief 
granted to able-bodied labourers is oc- 
casional,—it is granted when they have 
work, or are ill, and it keeps them off 
the parish. In respect of it the pro- 
posed new law will add much to parish 
burdens, as well as injure in every way 
the labourer. The latter’s industry 
and morals may be as easily destroyed 
by refusing him relief, save on a repul- 
sive and injurious condition, as by 
giving it improperly. The great evils 
of the present system are these. The 
parish is too much controlled by ma- 
gistrates, and no sufficient proof of his 
necessities is exacted from the pauper. 
They could easily be removed. Give 
the parish power, and it will never err 
on the side of the applicant for relief: 
compel the latter to produce evidence 
from his clergyman, master, or respect- 
able neighbours, touching his earnings 
and general circumstances. Ifthe com- 
missioners had referred to the northern 
counties, they would have found that a 
parish can occasionally pay rent with- 
out becoming responsible to landlords, 
and by giving money save cost to itself 
and his good qualities to the labourer. 
Out-door relief ought to be wholly 
abolished, so far as regards regular 
allowance to aid bad wages; but in 
respect of occasional assistance, it is 
essential for the parish to have power 
to choose between giving money and 
sending to the workhouse. 

This remedial measure must be 
looked at in connexion with another, 
The labourer is to have no relief unless 
he go into a workhouse; in it he is to 
work for under wages, and the parish 
is to make the most it can of his la- 
bour. He is thus to pay at a dear 
rate for relief, and then the parish is to 
be empowered to attach his wages for 
the return of the whole. In our eyes 
this is no better than robbery. 

We are persuaded that many la- 
bourers would prefer a loan to a gift 
from a parish. Aid granted without 
return might fairly be regarded as a 
loan; but when more labour is con- 
fessedly given for it than its value, jus- 
tice will not torture it into one at the 
command of the commissioners. Re- 
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medy must be honest as well as effect- 
ive. The parish ought, under due 
control, to be enabled to refuse aid 
save in the way of loan at discretion, 
and to recover it by attachment of 
wages; but then the labourer ought to 
enjoy the rights of a borrower. In 
very many cases — probably the ma- 
jority—the party relieved will never be 
able to repay the parish; therefore it 
would be highly unjust to allow the 
latter to attach wages at pleasure. 

The commissioners hold, that those 
who receive parish aid must be placed 
in a considerably worse condition than 
those who do not. This must be taken 
with wide exceptions. They who are 
in workhouses are not to starve because 
they who are not do; if the labourer 
in them work hard he must not be 
hungered, whatever may be the case 
with his brethren out of them. Few 
people will say that the incapable poor 
ought to endure famine, if wages be 
bad to the able-bodied. The work- 
house must give a bare suificiency of 
necessaries at least ; therefore it must 
in many cases give more than the inde- 
pendent labourer can earn. As to 
making the labourer work harder in it 
than he has to do for a master, it is 
both unjust and unnecessary : make 
him work fully as hard as his brethren 
out of it, and this will be a sufficient 
cure foridleness. Give him no money, 
and nothing he can convert into money ; 
but if it be advisable for any to be paid 
for him, let the parish officers pay it. 
Allow him no beer, tobacco, Xc.; 
whether relief be granted as a loan, or 
for labour,— whether he be in the 
workhouse or out of it, let him and his 
family, as far as possible, have nothing 
beyond their meals at the workhouse- 
table, and such clothing and shelter as 
may be clearly necessary. Place him 
under severe restriction from begging, 
and strict discipline as to general con- 
duct. Here will be privations and re- 
straints from which the independent 
labourer is free, sufficient to make 
parish relief hateful to those who do 
not really need it. 

While it is essential on the one hand 
to prevent the labourer from throwing 
himselfon the parish without necessity, 
and to maintain him while on it in the 
most frugal manner, it is equally so on 
the other to prevent parish relief from 
being so distasteful as to drive him to 
begging, or acceptance of any wages he 
can obtain. The standard of living 
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established by the parish will rule the 
general cne ; the master will shape his 
wages by the amount of parish allow- 
ance. If the latter were reduced 
amidst the body of the working classes 
to one-third of their usual wages, this 
would soon bring down wages one- 
half. Great numbers of them are fre- 
quently thrown out of employment; in 
such times they would naturally prefer 
the half which masters would surely 
offer, to the parish third, and the reduc- 
tion would be generally maintained. 
To pull down the labourer’s standard 
of living to the lowest point, would be 
the most destructive thing that could 
be done to the agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and trade of this empire. It is 
therefore of the first consequence for 
the parish to allow him a sufficiency of 
proper necessaries, and to do nothing 
which may cause a forced sale of his 
labour beyond the wants of the market, 
or operate in any way to reduce general 
wages. 

Parish allowance should be a suffi- 
ciency of necessaries, without reference 
to earnings. Fixing it at this point, 
the endeavour should be to keep them 
above it—to make them surpass it in 
attraction. Here the report is silent ; 
its mistaken object is to make the 
workhouse terrible, by causing it to 
dispense more toil and want than the 
worst wages. National means should 
be created for drawing off redundant 
hands as they may appear in any 
quarter, and providing employment in 
bad seasons. The industrious labourer 
who may have a large family, should 
be enabled to have a child or two 
maintained in a public school. Benefit 
societies do not exist amidst those who 
need them the most, because the latter 
lave not means to support, or cannot 
enter them; and because they cannot 
be trusted for honesty and solvency. 
If they were established among the 
lower descriptions of labourers on the 
security of government, and with suffi- 
cient pecuniary aid from it to keep them 
in being, they would be highly bene- 
ficial. As the effectual means for fill- 
ing the labourer with due dread of the 
workhouse, give him plenty of employ- 
ment, with wages which will supply the 
humble comforts he is entitled to. 

The commissioners, however, array 
themselves against this, for their doc- 
trine is, that assistance from charitable 
Institutions only renders him less in- 
dustrious. We need not shew whence 


they draw this disgraceful error; it is 
flatly opposed to the nature of man, 
for it assumes that he will only labour 
for bare necessaries. These are the 
effects of charitable assistance, which 
are yet matter of ocular proof, at 
least in the country: it makes the 
labourer of good character more indus- 
trious, by operating as reward and 
stimulant; it enables him to increase 
the comfort and respectability of his 
family, and frequently it saves him 
from the loss of principle and effort 
consequent on enduring suffering or 
applying for parish relief. It makes 
the idle labourer no worse, and often 
restrains him from pilfering. When 
used properly, it is an invaluable in- 
strument for encouraging the indus- 
trious and reclaiming the idle. Abuse 
proves nothing against use. The report 
represents that in some places which 
possess charitable institutions the la- 
bourers are idle. Is there no other 
cause for producing idleness! The 
places are in districts where labourers 
are in great excess and cannot obtain 
employment— where they are operated 
on by what, as the report asserts, makes 
them idle in places which have no such 
institutions. 

In some districts there are labourers 
in grievous excess, who must either un- 
dergo great sufferings or inflict it on 
their parishes, when the leading remedy 
shall come into operation. Thecommis- 
sioners admit the excess, but speak 
only of emigration for its removal. 
This remedy is obviously inadequate, 
and one much more cheap and effective 
could be resorted to. They cite evi- 
dence to shew that London is in want 
of English labourers, and it is the 
natural market for the excess of the 
districts in question. In London let 
provision be made in any building 
belonging to government for boarding 
and lodging a certain number of la- 
bourers; let them be sent to it from 
the country weekly as they may be 
able to find employment, allowing each 
sufficient time for enabling him to do so, 
before sending him back, if unsuccess- 
ful. The expense might be borne by 
parishes. If the evidence we have 
alluded to may be relied on, the excess 
may be at once got rid of, or greatly 
reduced, with an immediate parish 
saving. We speak only of a tem- 
porary expedient for removing present 
excess in particular parts; but we are 
persuaded that such an establishment 
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would be of great use if always in 
being, at least for common labourers. 
The mechanic or artisan can save money 
to go to the metropolis with, and on 
reaching it has clubs, &c. to apply to 
for information and aid. The Irish 
labourer has what are equal to clubs 
of his countrymen to assist him on 
entering it. But the English labourer 
has no means of maintenance, or find- 
ing in it a master; he is prohibited, 
bycircumstanceand common prudence, 
from going to it in quest of work. Any 
parish, on finding itself burdened with 
two or three unnecessary hands, would 
gladly be at the cost of sending them 
to a place likely to employ them. 

The union of parishes, recommended 
by the report for the purpose of making 
one workhouse serve for several, may 
be rendered highly beneficial. The 
central board we have mentioned may 
yield great advantage, but its powers 
are too extensive and despotic. We 
cannot see, as the commissioners pro- 
fess to do, that this board will leave 
the management of the poor where it is. 
If, however, it be only a workhouse 
dictator, and do not find its principal 
duties in creating employment when 
necessary, by the culture of waste land, 
&c., removing excess of labour in one 
quarter to deficiency in another, giving 
the workman encouragement and means 
to carry his labour to any part, in 
producing uniformity in respect of not 
only parish regulation, but general sup- 
ply and demand, labour and employ- 
ment for it—in giving all due support 
to employment and wages ;— it will be 
little better than useless. 
workhouse rules, after being drawn up 


and imposed by law, needs no board of 


commissioners to keep it in being. 

The change in the law of settlement 
advised by the commissioners has our 
unqué alified condemnation. They ad- 
vise it on the most defective views and 
erroneous conclusions. In their eyes 
its great fault is, it operates against the 
circulation oflabour. Now it is evident 
that to give the latter the widest scope, 
there must be no settlement, or the 
labourer must be able to change it 
with his place of labour. As there 
must be one, the law endeavours to 
give this power of change ; it endows 
the individual with various means of 
acquiring a settlement in any place to 
which he may remove for a livelihood. 
The commissioners call for the destruc- 
tion of such power; by the remedial 
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measure they propose, the female may 
change her settlement by marriage, but 
the male can never change his after the 
age of sixteen. 

They argue that at present the master 
is restricted in the choice of his ser- 
vants ; he is not sufficiently free to hire 
such as do not belong to his parish, 
lest he should give them a settlement 
in it. This evidently refers chietly to 
villages. The master cares not a straw 
for his parish beyond what concerns 
his own interest, and he can suspend 
the law at pleasure ; in some counties 
it is regularly put aside by half-yearly 
hiring. They are mist iken touching 
the cause of restriction. The parish 
has at least as many labourers as it 
can employ, and the farmers must 
maintain without needing them, if they 
hire others who do not belong to it: 
it is therefore the fear, not of settling a 
stranger in it, but of having an unne- 
cessary labourer to keep, which deters 
the master from hiring those who belong 
to another. How will the remedy of th 
commissioners operate here ! 

On looking at the circulation of 
labour, we see that villages constantly 
raise more labourers than they can 
employ, and the excess streams into 
towns which need it. In London, 
the principal part of the common l- 
bourers, domestic servants, mechanics, 
artisans, and small tradesmen, are of 
country birth; and the case is similar 
in other large places. At present a 
large proportion of those who leave a 
village soon lose their settlement in it; 
but the change proposed by the com- 
missioners is to prevent this, and all 
who are born in it— marriage will give 
as much as it will take away — must 
belong to it for life. Under this change 
the number of souls who belong to a 
village must be at least doubled. Every 
labourer is anxious to live in or near 
his parish ; with his scanty wages and 
precarious calling, he would be destitute 
of common prudence if he were not. 
The change will operate, particularly in 
the northern counties, to deter labourers 
from leaving their parishes. 

On the one hand, then, the master 
will gain little more power of choice 
than he alrez udy possesses ; for the 
commissioners, in admitting that “ at 
present a labourer may be ste: udily 
employed for years in a place in which 
he is not settle d, by means of successive 
hirings, each being for less than a yé ar, 
admit that he can hire whom he pleases 
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so far as regards the giving of a settle- 
ment. On the other, the real cause 
which limits his choice must be ren- 
dered more powerful. 

The labeurer has much more control 
over the circulation of labour than the 
master; it must be stopped if he can- 
not, or will not, leave his parish. The 
commissioners cite instances in which 
he refused good situations in London, 
from the fear of parting with his settle- 
ment in the country ; and they err much 
if they think he needs only a master to 
lead him from village to village. In 
the northern counties, the single man 
ofien changes his place of residence 
annually ; he is willing to go any where ; 
his master’s house is his dwelling; he 
is hired for the year; and with a new 
place he gains a new settlement. But 
the married one cleaves to his parish ; 
he will not keep removing his family 
from place to place, or live in one when 
it is in another: if he establish himself 
ina parish to which he does not belong, 
he can get no work in the bad parts of 
the year and bad years, because the 
labourers settled in it must be employed 
beforehim. He therefore seldom moves 
from his parish, uniess he have a pros- 
pect of gaining a settlement in another. 

To give due facility to the circula- 
tion of labour, it is essential to give 
the labourer all possible means of 
changing his settlement with his place 
of employment. Assure him that if 
he remove to London and get work, 
he will soon gain as good a settlement 
in it as he possesses, and he will gladly 
20; let him know that if he enter it, 
he must when out ofemployment starve, 
or be sent back like a criminal to find 
his place in his parish filled by another, 
and he will remain where he is. The 
commissioners take from him induce- 
ment and means for giving circulation 
to his labour, when he is its great ruler ; 
they aim the most deadly blow at such 
circulation which could be struck. 

When this remedy shall reach its 
full operation, these will be the fruits : 
The mass of the population of towns, 
and that part which is the most liable 
to need parish relief, will belong to 
villages. Most of the regular, the in- 
capable paupers of towns, will be 
transferred to villages. The illegitimate 
children and their mothers of towns 
will have to be in a great measure 
Supported by villages. In the fits 
of manufacturing and trading distress 
which so frequently happen, towns 


will be in great part emptied, and 
their inhabitants sent for maintenance 
to villages, unable to give them either 
work or shelter. An additional burden 
will be cast on land, which will often, 
if not always, strip its owner of rent 
altogether. 

Right and justice declare that the 
labourer ought to have a settlement in 
the place which needs his labour— 
that they ought to maintain him when 
unemployed or disabled who profit 
from his work and the expenditure of 
his wages—that if the village take 
charge of him until he is able to 
labour, the town, which cannot do 
without him, ought, on receiving, to 
give him a settlement. They forbid 
the remedy. As to policy, settlements 
cannot be multiplied by increased 
means of changing them: the more 
easily they can be changed by labourers, 
the more easily they can be got rid of 
by parishes. The doubt and litigation 
they produce flow mainly from the de- 
lay and difficulty attendant on changing 
them —the inability of the labourer to 
gain a settlement where he gains work. 
If the law be evaded, let time of em- 
ployment gain the settlement, instead 
of terms of hiring or occupancy. Give 
the labourer the proper power of change 
on this point, which is essential for 
giving him the proper power of motion, 
and he will generally settle where he is 
the most wanted, and therefore where 
he ought todo. It will be found that 
his settlement will be disregarded by 
masters and parishes, in proportion as 
he may be enabled to change it by a 
short period of employment. 

London and other large places, in 
the bad parts of the year and times of 
distress, send great numbers of work- 
men to their parishes in the country, 
or to Ireland. These men they in 
general need; they have employed 
them, and, soon after sending them 
away, must have them again, or others 
in their stead: business revives when 
the banishment is completed, and then 
they call them back by the cry of a 
scarcity of hands. During the banish- 
ment, the men have to be supported 
as beggars or paupers by those who 
draw no benefit from them when in 
work ; they are sent where they cannot 
be employed ; and to be so, they must 
return to the place they have left, or a 
similar one. A practice like this ought 
not to escape in any revision of the 
poor-laws. It would be in a large 
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degree suppressed, if the workman 
were duly enabled to gain a settlement 
in the place which generally needs him, 
and to which alone he can look for 
employment. 

A national establishment in London, 
Manchester, and a few other large 
places, where fluctuations in the de- 
mand for labour are the most frequent 
and violent, for unsettled workmen, 
would be highly beneficial. It might 
be only open in certain parts of the 
year and times of distress,-for those 
who could prove they had been em- 
ployed some time by the place, were 
likely to be soon employed by it again, 
were destitute from no fault of their 
own, and could get no work in their 
parishes. A labourer often cannot 
save money in the first summer to 
get him over the winter, although he 
may afterwards do without assistance. 
Wages here might be attached for re- 
payment of relief. It would operate 
like giving a settlement in the place, 
and do much towards terminating the 
baleful system which sends the work- 
man as a pauper or vagrant from the 
only place which can employ him, to 
be a dead weight on another, and then 
as a pauper or vagrant return. 

The cry is now raised from some 
quarters, that in villages which lie near 
towns, the masters employ labourers 
who live in and belong to the towns, 
and who therefore are a burden to the 
latter when they need relief. This can 
only be remedied by causing settlement 
to go with place of work. Ifthe change 
recommended by the Reportbe adopted, 
such villages will soon send all their 
labourers into the towns, that their 
children may be born in them. Under 
this change the rich parish of a town 
will throw its labourers on the poor 
one; those employed by it must be 
supported by the latter when it does 
not need them, or they cannot work. 
Thus, though towns on the whole will 
gain greatly, the poorer parts of them 
will find their burdens increased. 

If parish relief were the same in all 
places, each were bound to relieve all 
applicants who could prove they had 
been employed in it a certain number 
of the preceding weeks, and separate 
provision were made at the cost of the 
state for incapable poor, settlements 
might be abolished. This would not 
multiply claims ; it would cause them 
to fall more equally, and promote 
greatly the circulation of labour. 
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The bastardy laws in some points 
lean too much to the female, and to 
correct them the commissioners advise 
that they shall be turned wholly against 
her. The remedy here is, that the 
mother of an illegitimate child shall 
support it solely; the father is to con- 
tribute nothing, and is only to be liable 
to her action for damages. A girl with- 
out a shilling is not likely to institute 
an action for damages in any case, and 
particularly against a man who can pay 
none ; therefore in general he will be 
free from all liability. If both mother 
and father commit guilt, they ought to 
be equally punished; if both incur 
obligation, they ought to fulfil it alike, 
If the mother have a right to damages, 
her sole means of obtaining them 
should not be taken away. This un- 
manly and outrageous remedy offends 
as much against equity as wisdom. 

Will it have any material effect in 
diminishing the number of illegitimate 
children, putting infanticide out of the 
question? We believe not. It is 
only in particular districts where the 
female can now hope to gain a husband 
through pregnancy ; in towns and 
great part of the country she is well 
aware that it must operate against her 
marriage. The circumstances in those 
districts which cause the man to marry 
instead of supporting the child, are to 
be removed, independently of change 
in the laws; and then the female will 
in general have as little temptation to 
sacrifice her virtue under the latter as 
she would have without them. 

The remedy will not diminish the 
force of passion, or cause the promise 
of marriage or maintenance to be the 
less relied on: it will add more to the 
efforts of the seducer than to the power 
to resist him. To a very wide extent 
the young females of towns sacrifice 
their virtue to men who they know will 
not marry them, for the sake of main- 
tenance or dress. The mother will 
still have the parish to support her, if 
she can get nothing from the father. 

Can a female amidst the lower orders 
support a child? She has only her 
earnings; if she nurse it herself she 
must starve; if she put it out to nurse, 
and take a place, it will require all her 
wages. She cannot possibly support 
it without the aid of dishonesty or li- 
centiousness. She is to have nothing 
from the parish save while in the work- 
house; and if she leave the latter for a 
situation, she must take the child with 
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her,and have no allowance. On being 
with child she must become a prosti- 
tute to escape the workhouse ; on bear- 
ing it she must be disabled for gaining 
an honest livelihood, and either be 
more or less a prostitute, though in a 
situation, or a constant inmate of the 
workhouse, where the punishment will 
be no more for ten children than for 
one. On one side, the remedy will 
multiply illegitimate children. 

If she be suffered to place the child 
in the workhouse, and get her living as 
she can, the parish will claim all her 
earnings ; of course she will abscond, 
unless her employers will enable her to 
defeat the claim. The parish must 
bear the costs of her lying-in, &c. 
without hope of repayment; it must 
support her and the child when she is 
out of employment, and, in the upshot, 
both will commonly cost it more than 
the whole maintenance of the child 
would do. At present a parish loses 
little from the illegitimate children it 
rears; sometimes they are a source of 
profit. 

The remedy will really compel the 
parish to maintain the child instead of 
the father, and, to a high point, instead 
of the mother also. If the latter ought 
to be punished, the parish certainly 
ought not to be punished with her to 
spare the most guilty party. Were we 
to concede that it should exact from 
her every penny possible, we still 
could not think that it should lose any 
deficiency rather than demand it from 
the father. A most unjust addition 
will here be made to parish burdens. 

The bastardy laws require no great 
alteration. It is an outrage on those of 
nature to exempt the man from main- 
taining his own offspring, because it is 
born out of wedlock, and owes its 
birth to his guilt. If female virtue 
need better protection, restore the high 
tone of morals which is so far lost 
amidst the lower orders; restrain the 
licentious instruction, example, and 
means, which directly or otherwise 
make chastity more injurious and de- 
grading than the opposite vice. If it 
could be proved that the remedy would 
have the greatest success, it ought not 
to be resorted to on account of its un- 
just character. 

The commissioners say, “ We are 
perfectly aware that for the general 
diffusion of right principles and habits, 
we are to look not so much to any 
economic arrangements and regula- 
VOL, IX. NO. LITT, 
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tions as to the influence of a religious 
and moral education.” If this be true, 
the want of the latter may have been 
the great parent of the evils they charge 
on the condemned laws. Let us glance 
at the true source of these evils. 
Children throw off in a great mea- 
sure the parent’s authority at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen; they then can only 
be governed by new means, which he 
will notemploy. Formerly, on reach- 
ing it, they passed into the houses of 
masters who kept them under effectual 
restraint until they married. The mas- 
ter in both town and country deemed 
it essential to have their conduct con- 
stantly under his eye in his dwelling. 
Now, to a large extent, they never enter 
the houses of masters. The farmer in 
various parts no longer boards and 
lodges his servants ; in towns the boy 
is not made an apprentice, or he is 
only bound for a short term, and the 
employer lets his journeymen sleep 
any where save under his roof. Under 
the old system they could not well 
grow into other than moral men and 
women; under the new one they can 
scarcely avoid becoming the contrary. 
Boys and girls at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen receive their wages, spend 
their nights and holidays as they please, 
no longer submit to their parents, and 
are surrounded with temptations. In 
towns they have no place of worship to 
go to, in villages no one compels them 
to attend it, and every where they are 
in a great degree free from moral re- 
straint. Their standard of living and 
habits are calculated to place them be- 
low shame, and give them the worst 
connexions. In this state of things 
gigantic is the error of assuming that 
they are made immoral, disorderly men 
and women by poor-laws or the lack 
of education. Alter these laws as you 
please, multiply schools in every quar- 
ter, and you will have an increase of 
licentiousness and insubordination ; pri- 
vation will lead to crime, and educa- 
tion will be used to unlearn morals and 
discover new varieties of profligacy. 
The union-men are represented in high 
quarters to be the best educated part of 
the community, and yet what are they 
in general conduct? Perhaps the most 
licentious part of society is to be found 
among people who have had excellent 
education. Blind must he be who will 
seriously argue, that boys and girls, 
after they pass fourteen, may live con- 
stantly amidst the worst lessons, ex- 
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amples, and incitements, and under 
restraints principally on the side of 
vice, without loss of morals, provided 
they previously get a stock of ill- 
understood instruction at a school. 
Education is of great worth as an ally ; 
but, according to what the circum- 
stances and habits of society are, it will 
make it moral or licentious, orderly or 
turbulent. 

We pretend not to say how the true 
sources of evil are to be removed ; but 
if they must remain, it is essential to 
keep them in sight in altering the 
laws. Nothing can be more evident 
than this, privation will only separate 
the bulk of the population still farther 
from the rest, make it add guilt to vice, 
and render it more ungovernable. 
What parliament may do in the face of 
it we know not; but we know what 
would be done by the statesman. As 
times are, let us have no perilous ex- 
periments ; if relief be reduced, pro- 
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vide at least for a time plenty of work, 
and of such as will be beneficial. The 
most sure means of making a man idle 
is to compel him to do what he knows 
to be useless, that he may be em- 
ployed; it is much worse than giving 
relief without labour. Proper work 
may be provided to any extent, in 
bringing waste land into cultivation. 

That too much reliance may not be 
placed on the Report, it is necessary 
to say, it is ex parte throughout; the 
commissioners and their witnesses evi- 
dently speak under strong prejudices, 
and for one side against the other. An 
improper and painful spirit pervades 
it, and it gives a very erroneous im- 
pression touching the conduct and con- 
dition of the working classes. Some of 
its leading conclusions, particularly re- 
garding settlement, are rather opposed 
than supported by the evidence, and 
others rest on rare, doubtful, and un- 
worthy cases. 


THE JUDGEMENT OF THE FLOOD.* 


, 


“ Great men have been among us.’ 
The strains of Scott, Byron, Words- 
worth, Southey, and their scarcely less 
distinguished compeers, were wont to 
be renewed from time to time, making 
the whole island vocal with their 
blended harmonies. One by one these 
“ mighty masters” have fallen asleep, 
or ceased to touch their deep-toned 
lyres. And by whom have they been 
succeeded? Buta feeling of the irre- 
sistibly ridiculous comes over us as we 
cast the glance of our mind’s eye along 
the grotesque troop of tag-rag and bob- 
tail that presses forward, waving their 
“ ballads o’ the best,” and shouting at 
the top of their respective voices, each 
claiming to be the great poet,—the 
new great poet of the day. O for 
an hundred tongues, as many brazen 
throats, and caoutchouc lungs to corre- 
spond, that we might celebrate the 
names, and describe the appearance, of 
the vast throng that press forward in 
noble scorn of reason, proud of the su- 
perior pretensions of rhyme! On they 
go; and no sooner does one unlucky 
wight stumble in the mud, than he is 
trodden entirely out of sight beneath 
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the hoofs of his long-eared brethren. 
And the braying! the very dream of it 
is too tremendous, and we turn shud- 
dering away from the terrible scene, 
hoping to persuade ourselves that all 
was but the work of that hideous incu- 
bus, indigestion. 

Yet the scene was any thing but 
imaginary. The innumerable spawn 
of imitation that followed in the wake 
of those leviathans of the deep already 
mentioned, was truly formidable; and 
it required no ordinary degree of cou- 
rage to contemplate them, and yet not 
despair of the fortunes of Britain. 
Even upon us, who are no alarmists 
by nature, there did sometimes grow a 
feeling of melancholy, to think of 
the prospect which presented itself to 
our hapless posterity,—no sun, no 
moon, no stars in their poetical heavens 
—nothing but a miserable sprinkling 
of wretched glow-worms. Oftas we be- 
held upon the edge of the horizon the 
sudden scintillation of a truer and more 
celestial radiance, our hopes revived, 
and we prepared to raise our shout of 
gratulation upon the dawning of some 
nobler luminary. But we are getting 
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tired of these metaphors, and think we 
had better begin to be intelligible. 

For many years past there has been 
no lack of poetasters of all sorts and 
sizes; but a miserable deficiency of 
true poets. And even when it hap- 
pened that any did possess some por- 
tion of “ the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” they set themselves most sedu- 
lously to smother their ideas and feel- 
ings beneath a huge garniture of that 
gaudy bedizening ycleped poetic dic- 
tion. Still we did not altogether des- 
pair, being persuaded that the native 
strength of British intellect was of a 
nature by far too robust and manly to 
be long enthralled by such tawdry 
fetters. Yet we did raise many an 
anxious look around to see whence 
the bold champion might be expected, 
by whose strong hand our poetic litera- 
ture should be released from the gor- 
geous slavery under which it drooped. 
When the author of the Descent into 
Hell appeared, we gladly hailed him 
and his work, as “ a true poem, written 
by a true poet ;” and we ventured to 
augur for him a career of no small 
eminence in that loftiest department of 
human genius. High as was the flight 
then soared by Mr. Heraud, his pre- 
sent achievement is one incomparably 
higher; and great as were our expecta- 
tions of his future efforts, we will 
frankly own that they have been sur- 
passed. In the Descent into Hell, it 
was most obvious that he was a man of 
a well-informed and highly cultivated 
mind ; that his imagination was of the 
loftiest order; and that his intellectual 
powers were both acute and strong ; 
that he was none of your trifling flut- 
terers that warble not unpleasantly for 
a brief hour about the foot of Par- 
nassus, but had a strength of wing 
which might enable him to near its 
very summit. In the Judgement of 
the Flood it is equally obvious that he 
has been cultivating every faculty with 
the most strenuous care ; and the re- 
sult has accordingly been their full 
development and mature confirmation 
toa degree of rare excellence. It re- 
quired, indeed, no common boldness 
to devote the whole energies of a capa- 
cious and ardent mind to the calm 
contemplation and unswerving prose- 
cution of a task so little in accordance 
with the spirit of the times as that to 
which Mr. Heraud has addressed him- 
self. For he could not but know, that 
‘f either money or instant applause 
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was his chief object, one or both 
might be more readily secured by some 
trashy treatise on some popular topic, 
such as deluge the public in the form 
of “ libraries” and “ cyclopedias.” 
We honour him for his manly deter- 
mination not to throw away his heaven- 
imparted faculty by truckling to these 
charlatanisms ; and we trust all friends 
of true literature will aid us in bestow- 
ing upon him fitting reward and due 
encouragement. Not-even the very 
usual plan of enlarging a volume by 
notes has been resorted to, though it is 
perfectly evident that the reading of 
the author has been varied and exten- 
sive, and that he has bestowed pro- 
found study on the general plan of his 
work before proceeding to its execu- 
tion, and even on all its parts, as har- 
moniously arranged and proportioned 
for aiding the effect of the whole. One 
sentence from his preface will shew in 
what spirit the work is conceived: 
“* So much it is deemed necessary to 
state of the spirit and contents of the 
following poem, in which all is pur- 
posely gigantic.—the plot — the per- 
sons —the crimes —the language, and 
the imagery. After the perusal of such 
a work, if adequately executed, one 
ought to feel as if just emerged from 
an apparently illimitable cathedral, cut 
out by the hand of nature in the re- 
cesses of an Alpine region, equally re- 
markable for loftiness of elevation and 
extent of area.” 

Too much can scarcely be expected 
from a work formed by an imagination 
thus capacious and compact; and un- 
less our expectations be very extrava- 
gant indeed they will not be disap- 
pointed. The comparative failure of 
James Montgomery in his World before 
the Flood is to be ascribed, no doubt, 
primarily, to his inability to expand 
his mind sufficiently to form a just 
conception of the mighty men of old, 
the patriarchs of the youthful world, as 
contra-distinguished from the little men 
of modern times; and as this inability 
did not deter him from the attempt, his 
failure is caused directly by the fact, 
that in nothing do his. characters tran- 
scend what might have been found at 
any time within our own island, from 
the period of the Druids down to that 
of steam-engines, rail-roads, and spin- 
ning-jennies. They cannot be con- 
ceived as belonging to the “ world be- 
fore the flood” at all; and we always 
felt inclined to change the names, and, 
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by substituting others of a more modern 
aspect, give consistency and keeping 
to the structure and sentiments of that 
pleasing, but not great, poem. How 
different the mould in which the cha- 
racters of Mr. Heraud are cast! how 
different the gigantic structure of the 
plot and the whole tenor of the senti- 
ments and language! But we are de- 
taining our readers too long from the 
work itself; and shall hasten to make 
amends, by laying before them a series 
of extracts, such as will, we trust, not 
only justify our eulogiums, but cause 
our readers to feel dissatisfied till they 
shall have purchased the poem. 

The work is divided into two parts, 
of six books each,— part first being 
entitled “ Samiasa,” from the name of 
an antediluvian monarch, of the mixed 
race of Seth and Cain, who may be 
termed its hero. The character of this 
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monarch is altogether one of the noblest 
creations of the human imagination, 
He possesses the contemplative genius 
of the family of Seth, his _— an- 
cestor, and the daring and proud am- 
bition of Cain, his maternal ancestor. 
After having earned the loftiest fame 
by his genius and his might, he is 
smitten with lycanthropy ; the heart of 
a beast is given to him, and he roams 
the wilds in a state of savage insanity. 
In this part of his character there is a 
strong resemblance to Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but Mr. Heraud has added one touch 
of deep interest and originality. Every 
seventh day his reason returns, and 
he visits the City of his power and 
pride in former days, but now of his 
remorse and shame. The poem opens 
with a vision seen by Noah, who is 
thus described :— 


‘** His simple raiment donned, he stood erect, 
Like some hoar hill seen far up in the heaven, 
Midst a low vale, with streamlet haply girt, 
And graced with faery lake, where Silence sits 
Whispering the lily pale, made pale with grief 
For absent lover, hanging o’er the brook. 
His manly beard flowed graceful down his chest, 
Like a lone grove, or cirque of shady trees, 
Weaving their branches that no moonlight pierce 
The shrine they love to arbour and embower. 
Over his shoulder waved his copious locks 
In artless beauty, but in clusters rich, 
As they embellished an angelic head, 
Uriel’s, or Raphael’s, famed for golden hair, 


With amaranth enwreathed. 


A seamless robe 


Set off the fine proportion of his limbs, 
Upgathered in his arms in ample folds — 

A venerable man, and yet not old; 

His midway sun had gained the tide of noon, 
Calmness and heat partaking, such as feels 

The shepherd, when the day-star leans awhile, 
Their task half-done, at rest in height of heaven 
As o’er a precipice, and kindles round 

The glowing skies, even to the horizon’s edge, 


And beautifies the changes of the clouds, 

Herds of the fields of air — of other flocks 
Mindful, the swain reposes hy the oak, 

Beneath the shade of that majestic tree, 

While from the plain the bleating charge go seek 
For sheltering valley or umbrageous wood. 

A venerable man, and yet not old ; 

And a simplicity his aspect bore : 

Yet o’er his brow were traces as of age, 

As there old Time had travelled. So he had ; 
For Thought is time, and Thought with constant tread 
Had worn a wrinkled pathway,— but his eye 
Undimmed shone out, clear as the hour of dawn, 
And quiet as is nature then, when all 

Is silent as the night, though night be not, 

And yet the drowsy herds lie on the dews, 
Quiet and meditative as lone even ; 

Lone, save to covert wends the weary stag, 
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And mingled song the timeous bird outpours, 
Weeping forth joy, or laughing in its grief — 

Quiet and meditative, and as bright 

As the fair moon aloft escaped from cloud, 

Or entering hermit dwelling, roofed with moss, 
Neighboured with ancient yew and winding stream, 
And floored with spreading leaves ; her beams beside, 
No other light within its opening door.” 


The antique and gigantic mould of 
the poet’s imagination is very apparent 
in this gorgeous passage; and his be- 
setting fault is not less conspicuous. 
The exuberance of imagery positively 
obscures and renders indistinct the 
main object which it was intended to 
illustrate. This indeed is the chief ob- 
jection we have to make against Mr. 
Heraud. He does not impose a suf- 
ficient restraint upon the profuse over- 
flow of his boundless imagination. He 
is not ignorant that poetry is a science, 
and has a logic of its own; nor is he 
unaware that in every scientific pro- 
duction simplicity is a primary ele- 
ment; and that the effect is invariably 
impaired by the presence of a crowd 
of adjuncts. Even in paintings, if the 
minor details be finished with the most 
scrupulous nicety, and profusely intro- 
duced as if for that purpose, the general 
effect is almost certain to be lost. In 


the passage just quoted the imagery is 


patriarch while weare expatiating among 
woods, with shepherds, through the 
night,amid moonshine, and ina hermit’s 
cave. This is assuredly injudicious, 
and we censure it readily, because we 
wish every defect or blemish removed, 
and the poem rendered worthy of tak- 
ing its position, as.it merits, not far re- 
mote from the finished works of John 
Milton. It is because the author is ca- 
pable of shedding a redeeming light on 
this petty age of little men, and restor- 
ing to us a relish for true poetry, that 
we wish him to sit in severe judgment 
on his own productions, and with ri- 
gorous eye to scan, and uncompro- 
mising hand to strike away every thing, 
however ornamental in itself, that 
could impair the majestic outline, or 
encumber the just proportions of his 
noble work. 

While offering sacrifice and exhort- 
ing the people, Noah is assailed by the 
“ Rephaim giant twins,” and a tumult 
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*« Who entered now with slow and solemn step, 
And uncompanioned in his greatness. On 
He came. Wild his array ; a lion’s hide 
Hung o’er his shoulders broad, and on his breast 
Down flowed the shaggy mane, the face-skin frowned, 
Hollows for eyes, the maw without a tooth, 
And terrible in its deficiencies. 
Bare was his knee, and hairy all the leg, 
And every limb enlarged and clothed with hair. 
Look not upon his countenance ; ye must, 
But dare not look again, although ye would. 
That gaze is savage, and each lineament ; 
Yet, in their madness, undefined command 
Of no barbarian grace is eloquent. 
A memory lingered there of loftier days, 
Haunting with shadowy gleam his brow’s proud curve, 
Till grew his aspect spectral, and his eye 
Flashed fitfully, even as a paly ghost 
Flitting athwart a place of sepulchres ; 
Or underneath a once triumphal arch, 
A ruin now loved by the shades of eld. 
Profuse his locks, like a wild horse’s mane, 
Free of the winds, compact of massy curls, 
Shaded his ears with ringlets dusk as night ; 
And with his beard fantastic circlets blent, 
Like a vine flourishing in a wilderness, 
Hanging its tendrils loose on thorny brake, 
And briery underwood — so bearded he, 
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Where his large forehead loured his ample locks 
Disparted and upcoiled, like serpents, back 






From eyebrows huge, that like two promontories, 
Horrid with crag suspense, the flashing orbs 


Encaved. 


Now, like a blasted oak or ‘tow er 


Magnificent, scathed by heaven’s lightning shaft, 


He stood. 


Atlas he seem 


ed, groaning beneath 


The universal weight, a world of woe, 
A penal universe, and he condemned 

To the aye-during burden for his sins ; 
A penance, but magnanimously borne.” 


The massive and majestic grandeur 
of this picture will not be disputed,— 
a picture to which it would not be easy 
to find a match in any poetry, ancient 
or modern. Yet it is not without 
its flaws. The imagery is somewhat 


** How s 


overcharged and protracted, and there 
is one couplet of which we cannot con- 
jecture the meaning. That Mr. Heraud 
can write pure and simple poetry, when 
he pleases, the following lines may 
testify. 


swift the years fly past! yet not as flies 


‘The traceless arrow through the closing air. 
Body and soul they do impress on man 


The signs that they have been ; 


for what are they 


But motions of his own activ ity . 
Whose very thoughts imperishable are, 
Inscribed by God within his book of doom?” 


To soothe the frenzy of Samiasa, 
Noah reads the book of Enoch, con- 
taining the antediluvian creed and 
commandments, and the predictions of 
coming judgments uttered by that pa- 
triarch ; then Samiasa takes Noah with 
him to his regal city, on the banks of 
the fourth stream of Eden. It and its 
superb buildings are magnificently de- 
scribed. While within the great pyra- 
midal temple the monarch recounts to 
Noah and his sons the history of his 
life, his deeds, and musings. This part 


of the poem is full of deep interest, 
and instinct with original and powerful 
poetic vitality. We can give no ade- 
quate analysis of the narrative, but 
must not withhold a few specimens. 
One shall be the description of that 
beautiful enchantress, daughter of Cain, 
whose charms seduced the unhappy 
Adon, of the race of Seth, to forsake 
his kinsmen and the worship of the 
true God, and to wed that sorceress, of 
which univn Samiasa was the fruit. 


‘* His charmed ken, 
As by the beauty of an adder’s skin 
Dazed and enchanted, by the radiant pride 
Of Amazarah smitten and transfixed, 
Slumbered upon her form majestical, 


As in a dream. 


The very atmosphere 


Wherein she moved was visionary, seemed 
To float around her in the wavy folds 

Of an ethereal mantle, made of less 

Than gossamer, and wrought within a woof 
Fairer than that whereof the delicate beams 
Of the pale moon are woven on the spray ; 
And of all hues, each interposed with light 
And shade, harmoniously mutable, 
Wherein, as in a prism, were full displayed, 
Voluptuous form and motion exquisite. 


Her then the beauty of youth adorned ; 


age since 


Hath taken somewhat of her loveliness, 
But left her might, her majesty untouched, 


All puissant and imperial. 


On her mien 


My filial eye w ould gaze, as on some strange 
Senile ,aye Ww onderful and wild ; 

Ise levelled not, nor knowledge did abate. 
whe in the novelty of her approach 
She blazed upon my father's spell-bound view, 
O’ershadowing, how potential must have been 


Her beauty and her pride!” 
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As a contrast, let us select one of the daughters of the line of Seth, among 
whom the true faith was maintained : 


** Like a thought devout, 
Daughter of Ardis! wert thou in thy bower 
Of delicacy shrined. Who listened there 
Had heard the mother prattling to the children 
‘Tales of their father, and low-breathed numbers, 
Like the sequestered stock-dove’s brooding murmur, 
Full of maternal tenderness — the burden, 
The gladness of that sire’s return at even, 
When he should take the sweet boy from her bosom, 
Or on his daughter’s head let fall the tear, 
The purest that can fall from human eye; 
While, quiet in her bliss, she should await 
The sweet embrace ; and after, on his breast 
Reclined, from his meek lips receive account 
What knowledge, wisdom, truth, the sons of God 
Had won from large discourse on loftiest themes, 
Or by the elders of the brethren taught, 
Or from angelic ministry derived. 
Anon the sun went down; their hearts first bowed 
In worship pure, then folded each to each 
In calm repose — the stars watched over them.” 


Perhaps it might be thought that 
such a picture of calm domestic happi- 
ness fails in reaching the enlarged as- 
pect of all that existed in that antique 
and gigantic period in which the scene 
is cast. There is some propriety in 
such a remark; yet not so much as 
might at first appear. The gigantic 
character and manners are in the Bible 
ascribed chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
the progeny of that unhallowed inter- 
course which took place between the 
“ sons of God” and the “ daughters of 
men;’’ while the manners of the purer 


tinguished by any thing, except their 
mild and patriarchal simplicity. And 
at a time when the earth was “ filled 
with violence,’ it is soothing to contem- 
plate a sweet home-scene like the pre- 
ceding, even though it were less strictly 
in keeping than it is. Here follows 
another, of a deeply melancholy tone. 
The aspiring mind of Samiasa had at 
first deemed nothing a fitting tomb for 
his father but some sepulchral mounds 
of vast dimensions; subdued by sor- 
row, it subsided to a more humanised 
mood, though still his softened sadness 


race appear to have been undis- has a lofty port. 


«« But my changed heart to nature now would turn 
For solace rather, and within the deep 
Capacious bosom of maternal earth 
Repose the dust it loved, in confidence 
That she thereto would act a parent’s part ; 

So that it should not perish, but be found 
With a more radiant robe to swathe the soul, 
The incorruptible, when Death shall die. 
Meantime, let the grass whistle a shrill dirge 
During the visitation of the gale ; 

The cypress droop above it, and all flowers 
Make odorous the bed of righteous men ; 
And, night and morn, the dew fall on the sod, 
Making it sweeter and more beautiful. 

These things are to the soul as to the eye ; 
Life mightier than Death, and claiming right 
Even in his very sanctuary to dwell, 

As though he were an alien, and throughout 
The universe could claim no spot his own ; 
Joy strong in grief; hope strongest in despair ; 
Grave-blossoms both. Our sorrows oft excel 
All joy in joy, as man were made for bliss, 
And earth would be an Eden, maugre all, 
And, in despite of death and grief, would give 
Glimpses of paradise returning yet, 

And happiness ere long to be restored.” 
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The destruction of the idol, and the 
return of his frenzy upon the monarch, 
are splendidly described, and in the 
true spirit of the epos. The next scene 
transfers us to Enos, the city built by 
Cain, where we are introduced to a 
different order of men, busied in all 
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the artifices of luxury and manufac- 
turing skill, and, consequently, ani- 
mated chiefly by the spirit of volup- 
tuousness and of selfishness. We must 
extract a part of the brilliant sketch of 
one of these fair “ daughters of men.” 


«« Like a young ash in bloom, her wanton lips 
No awe might check, no virtue might control. 
How delicately beautiful ! — as foam 
On the wild ocean, and as sportive too : 
Even in anger sportive, as when waves 
Toss high the slender bark, while suddenly 
The moon is hid in heaven, and through the gloom 
Thunders laugh loud,—was lovely Naamah.” 


Noah is sent to warn these worldly 
craftsmen and voluptuaries, but in 
vain ; and the fifth book closes with a 
very long apostrophe to, or rather de- 
scription of, the Vale of Armon, the 
happy residence of the Noachide. We 
could willingly attempt an extract from 
this beautiful passage, but that it would 
be injured by mutilation, and it is too 
long to be extracted entire: indeed, 
we rather wish the author had com- 
pressed it himself, as it retards the 
action of the poem, and is in this 
respect a blemish, however beautiful 
in itself. 

The next book soars a still loftier 
flight, and introduces to our notice 
such angelic beings as Uriel, Michael, 
Phanuel, and the angel of the earth. 
It is no slight praise to say, that the 
colloquy of these high spirits may be 


perused immediately after similar pas- 
sages in Milton, without any uneasy 
sensations of having sustained a fall— 
a difference may be perceived, but 
nothing of unseemly disparity. We 
prefer, however, to select from a pas- 
sage in the same book, strikingly ori- 
ginal in situation, circumstances, and 
character. The angel of repentance, 
Phanuel, having forsaken Samiasa for 
a time, he is seized by Hherem, the 
demon of the brutes, and driven to the 
wilderness, where he is prostrated to 
the earth in the grovelling depth of 
degraded brutishness. The scorching 
simoon passes over him, but he is in- 
sensible to its hot fervour: the hail- 
storm of the sarsar smites him where 
he lies, but it too expends its fury un- 
heeded. Then comes the spirit of the 
scene. 


“* Who walked upon the whirlwind that o’erwhelmed ? 
Who sped the unerring arrows that destroyed ? 
Satan rode on the whirlwind that o’erwhelmed ; 



















































































Azaziel sped the arrows that destroyed. 
They came in their pavilions, tended thus, 
With their selected ministers: their tramp 
Rang as of armies on a rocky pass, 
Reverberate by the surrounding cliffs ; 
Their voices, as the roar of cataracts 
Hurled from a thousand hills enskied in heaven, 
Resounded, and astounded with the noise 
And repercussion, all that neighbourhood 
Of nature’s desolation, and of man’s. 

Descending from his secret place of storms, 
Issued to sight the Majesty of Hell. 
His foot clanged resonant on the trembling ground, 
And his dilating presence royally 
Spread o’er the wild, his stature reached the sky. 
Gloomed o’er his brow the infernal diadem, 
Like a black crag projected o’er a cliff, 
White as the surge, the barrier of the main ; 
And, like a blasted orb once over-bright, 
His eye, aruin, burned ; and on his cheek 
Immortal Beauty hideously shone : 
A wreck as of a noble ship long tost, 
Stanced, where it rived, amid the calmed sea, 
Sublime though desolate, and beautiful 
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Though loveless ; for her sails the winds about 
Woo idly, and play round her keel the waves, 
Recoiling as in wonder evermore. 

Of her the mariner shall fable, how, 

When withered by the seasons utterly, 

She yet at night walks o’er the waters wide, 
With all her bravery flaunting to the stars, 
Weft of the wave, the spectre of a ship, 

And on her deck the spirits of the crew ; 
While haunted ocean, in the shadowy gleams 
Of the pale moon, looks ghostly and aghast.” 


if this is not equal to Milton, to whom else shall we pronounce it inferior ? 
We can give but a portion of the description of Azaziel : 


«* Exiled from heaven he made wild work in hell, 
And desolation marked his whereabout, 
And aught of Order his transmuting spear 
To Chaos turned, to dissolution waste. 
His front was scarred with thunder, and above 
His battered helmet loured with lurid gleam, 
As in the pregnant bosom of a cloud 
Broods lightning, ripe for birth. His bloodshot eye 
Gleamed mockery ; ; his features were enlarged, 
As if a rock could ‘smile that had no heart, 
With unangelic fulgour; and his words 
Smote keenly cold the spirit they discoursed.” 


So deep is the insensibility of the _ is that of ‘‘ Azaradel, the brother of the 
prostrate Samiasa, that the fiends are king, usurper of his vacant throne, and 
incapable of rousing him to external worse, the couch paternal.” He is 
consciousness. A shout is heard; it thus described: 


Pht 


enenee 


« Pair of form 
As Belial, and attempering arrogance 
With much lascivious grace, his presence bore 
No stern rebuke, but pleasing dignity 
Sate throned in comely pride; yet, couched beneath 
That princely semblance, slunk a cruel heart. 
An iron crown was girt around his brows, 
And with his liquid ‘and voluptuous mien 
Made contrast strange ; a merry eye was his, 
A mellow cheek, a nostril dissolute, 
A melting lip, yet curled as in contempt 
Sportive ly. Like a morning iris arched 
O’er the deep music of a cataract, 
The imperial purple glowed about his loins. 
Lofty of stature, and of port erect, 
A giant or a demigod, he stood ; 
Like a fair hill, fit for an angel’s choice, 
When he from some commanding eminence 
Would tell his heavenly errand — now a throne, 
W hence demons uttered the decrees of hell.” 


POEL ES 


CAA BR 


In the conversation which takes cestuous passion towards Amazarah. 
place between the demons and the The effect is conceived and described 
abandoned mortal, he boasts of his in the following bold and graphic 
guilt, and glories especially in his in- manner: 


‘* But his speech had done, 
What to Azaziel’s spear so late had proved 
Impracticable. Horrour of the crime, 
W herewith the very dust was animate, 
Thrilled Samiasa, and a miracle 
Performed, even by a power of wickedness 
Subtler than magic. Swifter than at touch 
Of spell-rod, or a charming verse, the King 
Arose, and o’er his prostrate brotber stood 
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Terribly eminent. 


Was never yet 


His visage marred as now ; a thunderstroke 

Had not so much disfigured that sublime 
Forehead, whereon of old sate thought enthroned, 
And yet in ruin there was visible ; 

Though shaded o’er with horrour dark as hell : 


Not totally obscured. 


And thus he spake, 


While with new fear the incestuous bit the ground : 
* What! she, whose beauty was so terrible, 

Whose courage wooed her merited reward 

Of ample realm and huge metropolis ; 

Ay, for surpassing bravery, merited 

Power and all adoration, like a god! 

What! she, whose speech was like a spell of power, 

And spake a country and a capitol 

Into immortal life — whose lip was scorn, 

Whose eye was lightning, and the index of 

A spirit like the lightning, but more quick 


To dare and execute ! 


She, who could call 


Ghosts from the grave, and spirits from the sky, 


As with the thunder’s voice ! 


She to succumb 


From all this greatness, condescend to mix 
With that which owed her duty — gratitude 
For life bestowed, and nourished, and preserved 


Out of her substance! 


Adon! O my sire! 


If that thou be’st a god, make it appear! 


Vengeance on the unfilial ! 


None but he? 


Oh! I did check the deep contempt I felt, 
Because he was my brother, for the stuff 


Whereof he was compact. 


He, Adon’s son? 


Child of a fiend, thou progeny of hell, 

I'll tread upon thee, as with iron foot 

Death treads on the cold forehead of the fallen ! 
He is no son of thine! wherefore restrain 


My fury? 


Adon! he is no son of thine ! 


No, no! I shall grow proud to have performed 
A deed so great, and merit deeper doom. 
Tis for the righteous hand and humble heart 
To recompense His vengeance, who repays. 
I bow me to thy will, O God of gods!’ 
So saying, his strength did fail him, and he sank 
Into the sands, and like to them became ; 
Deepest abasement, and pride’s mortal wound.” 


With a few additional lines, neces- 
sary to complete the scene, thus ends 
the first part of this magnificent poem. 
Though our extracts have been consi- 
derably copious, we yet fear that we 
have conveyed but a very imperfect 
view of either the plot or its details ; 
and our space will not allow us to 
enter with equal fulness into the second 
part, which is in some respects still 
more extraordinary than the one the 
outline of which we have been endea- 
vouring to trace. Some of its pecu- 
liarities, however, we must briefly 
mention ; and then, after a few extracts, 


conclude our very imperfect survey of 


that vast field of imagination, that 
poetic history of a world, mapped out 
before us with a free and fearless hand 
by Mr. Ieraud. 

The second part is entitled “ Elihu,” 
its chief events being accomplished by 


the agency of a mysterious person so 
named. That mysterious person is 
found to be an impersonation of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, the re- 
vealer of the Divine will, and _ the 
medium of salvation to man. The 
first book, in this part, is formed upon 
the model of the book of Job ; Lamech 
being placed in circumstances very 
similar to those of the Idumean pa- 
triarch—Shem, Ham, and Japhet taking 
the places of his friendly coinforters, 
and Elihu occupying the same position 
that he does in the sacred drama in 
Scripture. The idea of Elihu being a 
divine person, it may be observed, is 
not new, having been held by several 
commentators : but the use of it opens 
a very noble field to the poet, and is 
very nobly used. Many of the most 
striking passages in the book of Job 
are introduced ; and it may give out 
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readers some idea of the grandeur and mingle; and this can be said of no 
antique stateliness of the poem to poem besides since the Paradise Lost. 
mention, that the introduction of Scrip- The restoration of Noah to Lamech, 
tural thoughts, language, and imagery, by whom he had been mourned as dead, 
does not disturb the tone and general and the death of that patriarch, are very 
keeping of the passages in which they _ beautifully and impressively given. 


“ce 


soon to Lamech’s arms 

His son beloved presented. In embrace 

Mutual they stood, and, though in sorrow, both 

Were glad, as the survivors of a wreck 

Long to each other lost, and late restored. 

But Lamech’s gladness was the greater far, 

And, like a sluice unbarred, in deluge rushed, 

And brake what it o’erflowed —a father’s heart! 

So when for answer to his greeting sought 

Noah, behold, from that enraptured face 

The spirit had passed, but left its likeness there, 

In that entranced expression it had fixed ; 

The last the features wore, by death impressed — 

In death how lovely! not grown rigid yet, 

But life-like ; only softer than in life ; 

Life’s lingering look: and if of motion void, 

Only reluctant to forsake its shrine, 

That aspect of paternal ecstacy !” 

The violence of the Cainites, and judgment begin to thicken, and assume 

the other apostate races, becomes more a more portentous and near-impending 
outrageous, and the signs ofthecoming aspect. Of these we select a portion. 


‘* Then Pestilence came on, a meagre fiend, 

And wretches blessed the Winter, whose sharp cold 
Was a defence against infection’s breath — 
In vain; for now the heavens all glowed, as they 
With fervent heat would melt: the sun was wroth, 
And glared with anger, Then the chains dissolved 
Wherein the soil had suffered ; but the race 
Of men, plague-smitten, at their useless toil 
Died, and the unseasonable solar heat 
Pierced the cracked ground, and obvious laid the seed 
To bird and beast, or smote it in its bed, 
For lack of moisture, with a treacherous ray 
Life from the germ extracting. Tree and shrub 
Died with excessive heat. 

Men cried to God, 
He would withdraw the sun from midst of heaven ; 
And soon their prayer was heard. The months arrived 
That Summer had been wont to visit earth, 
When, lo! the cold returned. With evening airs 
Came on the incipient chill, and men were fain 
To shelter in their homes; hour after hour 
They slept and waked, and slept and waked again, 
But still no dawn — they looked out, and behold 
The round red moon, of unaccustomed size, 
Made pale the planets’ ineffectual beams, 
And rose and set in blood, and rose again. 
But the sun rose not. Night had Day usurped, 
And Winter, Summer, as before it had 
Autumn displaced ; and blank uncertainty 
Made strange vicissitude more hideous still.” 
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In order to introduce the poet in his various moods, we shall extract one scene 
of peace and beauty, from the description of the retreat of the race of Abel. 


“* How beautiful the far Erythrean Isle ! 
The ocean-breezes visit her pale shore, 
With grateful warmth and genial moisture charged, 
For wanton flower and bud of living leaf ; 
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With the far boom of rolling billows borne 
In murmurs on his ear, who muses lone 
In the dim vale behind the cliffy beach, 
On either hand a fair and verdant hill, 
Delightful solitude, an inland scene, 
So nigh the world of waters deep and wide. 
And there are minstrelsies of torrent streams, 
And rivers, growling over rugged beds, 
Fringed on each bank with trees as old as Time, 
Sown in creation’s hour, majestic oak, 
And leaf-proud elm. And far away the woods, 
Pensile or level, stretch their shadows broad 
On upland slope, in valley serpentine ; 
Forests and groves apparelled by the hand 
Of the Almighty, with a luxury 
Of bough, and branch, and foliage ; bounty such 
As his alone would on his works bestow. 
How grandly rocks and mountains heave their scalps 
Into his heavens, the footstools of his throne ! 
With what delightful change he scatters o’er 
The verdant sward the prodigal flowers, amid 
The waving grass, up-sparkling their own hues. 
Myrtle, and rose, and woodbine, rathe or late, 
Report of human dwellings, to the eye 
That, from the hill, the prospect meditates ; 
Nay, even the stern rocks hath he adorned 
With moss and lichen, and the barren heath 
With dew-drop blossoms, elegant though wild, 
Small shrub and berry, hyacinthine dark. 
For this thy children, Abel! on the brow 
Of yonder hill have raised a votive shrine, 
An altar to his name. There, morn and eve, 
Where eagle once, and hawk, held sole domain, 
Hymns celebrate his greatness ; and the voice 
Of choral psalm and anthem magnifies 
The praises of the Highest ! 

Sweet it is 
To praise Him, who hast cast the exile’s lot 
In this so lovely isle.” 


Were we to follow the bent of our mit reluctantly. We plead for one 
inclination, we should extract the whole more extract, to end with; and we 
episode of Hori and Junia, which is shall take it from almost the con- 
one of great beauty and sweetness; clusion of the poem, the Vision of 
but our limits warn us, and we sub- Noah. 


*« Thus Noah’s work was done. Wearied with toil, 
At the down-going of the seventh eve, 
Deep sleep fell upon Noah, as he lay 
Within a tent, preserving duteous watch 
About the appointed ark, Even as grew 
The prophet’s frame insentient, all the more 
His inner sight was opened, and his soul 
Had vision of high heaven. "Twas noon of night ; 
The sun was absent, but the moon shone out, 
And ay the world of stars. From orb to orb 
Was singing heard, in answering echo-hymns. 
One to another, in his hearing, called 
The watchers to make ready ; for the thrones 
Were planted, and their witness in the court 
Was summoned, to be rendered when the Judge, 
Ancient of Days, should sit. Straightway the floor 
Divided in the midst, and Noah’s eye 
Pierced upward — or his liberated soul 
Soared thither: up he soared, and soared until 
He saw celestial palace opened wide, 
Both walled and paved with crystal stones, on ground 
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Of crystal ; and the roof flashed sparkling down, 
And in a sky of water floated there 

Seraphic ardours ; and about the walls 

Burned flame, and blazed its portal all with fire — 
Alternate heat of fire and cold of ice 

Amazed with fear who entered. On, and on, 
Trembling with terror, the winged patriarch sped, 
And to more spacious habitation still 

Arrived, with tongues of fire surrounded, each 
Vocal, like storms, so loud, with words of zeal, 
In praise and prayer —a glorious place and vast, 
Majestick, and magnificent, and bright, 

Excelling all report of magnitude 

And splendour — fiery, floor and wall and roof, 
Lightning and star-light interpenetrant, 

With ceiling and with pavement all ablaze. 

He dazzled looked, and saw a great white throne, 
And Him who sate thereon, Ancient of Days, 

In garment white as snow ; and of his head 

The hair was purest white. So was his throne 
The fiery flame, white in its purity — 

A living throne by cherubim upborne, 

Wheeling self-moved in orbs of burning fire ; 
And from before him issued fiery streams ; 

And from beneath the effulgent throne of life 
Rivers of flame impetuous gushed and foamed ; 
And from too-near approach warned off, and kept 
With voice of hymn and anthem, song and psalm, 
The thousand thousands ministering to him ; 

Yea, myriads of myriads stood there, 

In the full presence of His majesty, 

With veils upon their faces, for the light 

More mighty than the sun, more white than snow. 


* - . * 


There, with the seraphim o’erhovered, stood 
Great Elihu, between the cherub twain, 

And on the waiting and expectant ark 

Looked down, and blessed it with uplifted hands ; 
Next, and more inward, amid myrtle groves, 
Were horses with their riders, in a vale, 

A velvet bottom, mid the sacred hills 

Of Eden, whom erst Phanuel heard inquire 

The angel, touching earth, then sitting still ; 

But now the storm was speeding which that calm 
So ominously threatened. Swift they came 

And went, the cherub-steeds, and went and came, 
And then stood still, and then away, away, 

On errand strange, and shouted choral hymns 
And anthems, all too loud for mortal ear, 

In dreadful quire ; and then returned again, 

And chaunted epode, terrible and wild. 

And there were chariots too, with harnessed steeds 
Of many colours ; red, and black, and bay, 
Grisled, and white —the chariots of the Lord, 
Spirits of fire — his ready messengers, 

Between the mountains, waiting for his voice 

To send them forth to the four ends of heaven ; 
And there the horses, too, that Japhet saw 

In vision. He that bare the Crowned One, 

Who had the bow, and went to conquer forth — 
The white horse: He that bare the Sworded One, 
Commissioned to take peace from earth away — 
The red horse: He that bare the Balancer, 

Who scanned the slanting scales with sceptic eye -— 
The black horse: He that bare the name of Death, 
Whom Hades followed, famine and dread war, 
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And beasts to slaughter man, and pestilence — 
The pale horse. 

Further in, just by the tree 
Of lives —a templed shade, wherein reposed 
Enoch, awaiting yet translation thence 
To place more heavenly, to yet higher heaven ; 
A glorious tree and fruitful, at whose foot, 
River of life ran, eloquently sweet, 
A spiritual stream,— seven angels stood 
With trumpets, all prepared for instant sound ; 
And an archangel over them, with wings 
Outspread, sublime, and with a golden voice 
Of music, like melodious thunder-peals, 
Calling aloud, and not unechoed then 
Ninefold, ‘Wo! wo! wo!’ Straight the trumpets blew 
A blast so high, and deep, and broad, and long, 
Heaven shook, and the great earth, and all that mount 
Of Paradise was shaken ; and forth rushed 
Seven angry ones, seraphic, terrible, 
Like gods, with vials in their giant hands 
Brim-full of wrath — brim-full of wrath — and they 
Soared up, and made toward earth, right by the way 
Where the strong watchers of heaven’s cataracts 
High station held. Straightway the archangel stood 
Within the rainbow, he whom Noah saw 
In vision, and his hand was lifted up 
To swear — but terrour made me blind and deaf.” 


We must now close our remarks on 
this, one of the noblest poems with 
which modern genius has enriched our 
language and nation—perhaps the 


noblest poem since the days of Milton. 
And though our extracts have been 
copious, we feel how inadequate is 
the conception which they can impart 
of its great and varied excellence. 
We have not spared to point out some 
of its blemishes, and we had marked 
others for animadversion ; but are not 
sorry that our limits now preclude our 
entering on the invidious and unplea- 
sant task. Neither can we now stop 
to specify those minor beauties which 
adorn every page, shedding a mellow 
grace around its masculine strength and 
stately majesty. But let our readers 
peruse any of the extracts we have 
given with care and discrimination, 
and they will be immediately made 
sensible of an uncommon richness of 
style and diction, yet in general unla- 


boured and genuinely English, togethe: 
with a most skilful structure of verse, and 
imitative melody, exquisitely adapted to 
the nature of the subject and the tone 
of the pervading ideas. It is evident 
that Mr. Heraud has formed his style 
chiefly upon the model of the Bible 
itself, together with Milton, Shake- 
speare, and the Elizabethan writers, 
and some touches of Southey and 
Wordsworth; yet this by no means 
prevents his work from having the 
justest claims to the high praise of 
decided originality of conception and 
execution, plan and structure. We 
thank Mr. Heraud, and congratulate 
the public on this splendid addition 
to our standard national literature ; 
and hoping in due time to meet him 
again, radiant with the glories of an- 
other lofty achievement, we bid him at 
present hail and farewell. I nostrum, 
indicas, melioribus utere fatis. 
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LAMENT OF AN IRISH PROTESTANT EMIGRANT. 


BY SHARA. 


Lanp of my birth ! my home, my home— 
Land of my fathers’ graves — 

Land of my youth and earliest loves, 
Soon, soon those dashing waves 

Will lie ’twixt me and thee, loved land, 
For I must leave thy shore; 

And, oh, my weary heatt it says, 
I shall return no more ! 


Each tall green tree, each little bird — 
Nay, every flower I see, 

May well, my own, my father land, 
An envied object be 

To one who knows that ¢hey may live 
And die upon thy shore, 

While he must leave his native land, 
And shall return no more. 


How oft upon a summer’s eve, 
My daily labour done, 

I’ve watched thy hills and smiling plains, 
Lit by the parting sun ; 

And thought if I might live and die 
Upon my native shore, 

In the same faith my fathers died, 
That I would ask no more. 


And now my weary heart would break 
Ere ever I could roam 

Through the wild forests of the west 
To seek another home ; 

But, oh, my children, for your sakes 
I leave my native shore, 

F’en though my heart too truly says, 
I shall return no more. 


For wicked and ungodly men 
Disturb my native land ; 

The scoff, the sneer, the bitter word, 
The sword, the flaming brand — 

All these await one of my faith 
On this my native shore : 

My children, I must bear you hence, 
Though I return no more. 


Our rulers, too—those unto whom 
We once looked as our stay — 
Now they support our bitt’rest foes, 

And turn from us away ; 

No more in princes can we trust, 
Since our loved native shore 
Our very rulers drive us from — 

And we return no more. 


But, oh, there is a mightier power, 
A stronger hand than theirs, 
One who will ever keep his own, 
And hearken to their prayers : 
Then let us pray, that when this life’s 
Sad pilgrimage is o’er, 
His heavenly kingdom we may gain, 
Never to wander more ! 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XLVIIT. 
CHARLES MOLLOY WESTMACOTT, ESQ. 


Tue commencement of the history of the Great Captain of the Age is enveloped 
in a sort of cloud; for, like William the Conqueror, Don John of Austria, the 
brave Dunois, Sir Richard Falconbridge, Marshal Berwick, Marshal Beresford, 
Marshal Saxe, an immense number of the nobility of all nations, including all 
beginning with the prefix of Fitz—and by no means excluding a host of others 
who do not sport that distinguishing monosyllable—he may, we believe, blazon 
a baton sinister in his arms, as securely as if he were Duke of Grafton, 
Richmond, Buccleuch, or St. Alban’s. 

Westmacott, we understand, has written his autobiography, which would, no 
doubt, be an exceedingly amusing and entertaining book, if he would tell the 
truth and the whole truth. That he should tell nothing but the truth would be 
by no means necessary: who could tie himself to such a strictness? or, if he 
did, where would be the advantage? But we bargain for the truth and the whole 
truth ; and let it be, if he pleases, in fairy fiction dressed. If we do not much 
mistake his history, he is son of the late facetious Dick Westmacott (the statuary) 
and the pretty widow of Kensington, Mrs. Susannah Molloy, who kept the 
King’s Arms, close by the gate, some forty and odd years ago. Old Westmacott 
reared him as his own, sent him to St. Paul’s under Dr. Roberts, passed him 
through the Royal Academy, and educated him as an artist ; but, at the death of 
the father, his son, Richard Westmacott, the sculptor, ruled in his stead, and left 
the original of our portrait to shift for himself as he could in the world. With 
family quarrels we have nothing to do; but we are certain that the tracing of 
C. Westmacott’s life, from the period when he was sent penniless from his father’s 
house to the present moment, when he is a prosperous gentleman, would be a 
strange eventful history. Publish it by all means, Mr. Westmacott, and save us 
the trouble of squeezing such an encyclopedia of incidents into a page. 

He has gone through all the turns of life— theatrical, journalist, artistical 
(if that is the fit word) ;—can boast that he wrote a piece, painted the scenes, 
and played a part in it—been the depository of secrets, in all these departments, 
innumerable—and, unless we are much deceived, of secrets in other quarters of 
a higher and a stranger kind. With them, however, we shall not meddle ; having 
at present only to introduce Mr. Charles Molloy Westmacott to our readers in 
his capacity as the Editor of the Age, a situation which he has for some seven 
years filled—and a perilous post it is. He sits in our sketch in firm port and 
defiance of all and sundry who will venture to question his judgments on their 
lives or characters; beneath his foot is deposited an unhappy couple of the 
volumes of his antagonist Bulwer, which he is crushing without mercy ; under his 
right hand, as in propriety bound to do, lies the AG, outspread in all its amplitade, 
with the ink-bottle close by, whence its varied contents are to flow. Beside him is 
a cabinet stored with communications many and strange, destined no doubt in 
due time to see the light of day, and astonish the hearts of the natives. But 
by far the most characteristic touch of the whole sketch —and our readers may be 
perfectly assured that Croquis in introducing it has not ventured on doing so 
from his own inventive genius, but faithfully copied from the life—is the 
knowing horsewhip in his hat. You see at once that it is no trifle. The 
end inserted in the hat sinks so decidedly, and the lash that is visible outside 
curvets with so much ease, that we cannot be deceived as to the nature of the 
“tool” —it is loaded, and no mistake. The Great Captain of the Age we see 
is determined not to be trifled with; and if inquisitive personages come in 
his path, he is prepared with an answer. 

He is a pluck little fellow, who has pushed his way actively in the world. 
He is desperately neglected in a quarter which owes him the deepest gratitude; 
but he has fought in his paper the battle of the Tories as open-mouthedly and 
as freely as he could—and that is open-mouthedly and freely enough, in all 
conscience. 

So may he still, through many a lengthened stage, 
Manage the well-trained leaders of the Ace! 
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FATHER PROUT’S PLEA FOR PILGRIMAGES, 


AND HOSPITABLE RECEPTION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT WHEN HE VISITED 
THE BLARNEY STONE. 



















































** Beware, beware 
Of the black friar, 
Who sitteth by Norman stone ; 
For he mutters his prayer 
In the midnight air, 
And his mass of the days that are gone.” —Byron. 


Srxce the publication of this worthy man’s “ Apology for Lent,” which, with 
some account of his lamented death and well-attended funeral, appeared in our 
last Number, we have written to his executors—one of whom, we learn, is Father 
Mat. Horrogan, P.P. of the neighbouring village of Blarney ; and the other, our 
elegiac poet, Father Magrath —in the hope of being able to negotiate for the 
valuable posthumous essays and fugitive pieces which we doubted not had been 
left behind in great abundance by the deceased. These two disinterested divines, 
fit associates and bosom companions of Prout during his lifetime, and whom 
from their joint letters we should think eminently qualified to pick up the fallen 
mantle of the departed prophet, have, in the most handsome manner, promised 
us all the literary and philosophic treatises bequeathed to them by the late 
incumbent of Watergrasshill: expressing, in the very complimentary note which 
they have transmitted us (and which our modesty prevents us from inserting), 
their thanks, and those of the whole parish, for our sympathy and condolence on 
this melancholy bereavement, and intimating at the same time their regret at its 
not being in their power to send us also, for our private perusal, the collection 
of the good father’s parochial sermons; the whole of which (a most valuable 
MS.) had been taken off for his own use by the bishop, whom he made his 
residuary legatee. These “sermons” must be doubtless good things in their 
way, a theological wsy« éavye, well adapted to swell the episcopal library; but as 
we confessedly are, and suspect our readers likewise to be, a very improper mul- 
titude amongst whom to scatter such pearls, we shall console ourselves for that 
sacrifice by plunging head and ears into the abundant sources of intellectual 
refreshment to which we shall soon have access, and from which Frank Cresswell, 
lucky dog! has drawn such a draught of inspiration. 


«* Sacros ausus recludere fontes !” 


for assuredly we may defy any one that has perused Prout’s vindication of fish- 
diet (and who, we ask, has not read it con amore, conning it over with secret glee, 
and forthwith calling out for a red-herring?) not to prefer its simple unsophisti- 
cated eloquence to the oration of Tully pro Domo sud, or Barclay’s Apology for 
Quakers. After all, it may have been but a sprat to catch a whale, and the 
whole affair may turn out to be a popish contrivance ; but if so, we have taken 
the bait ourselves: like Festus, we have been “ almost persuaded,” and Prout 
has wrought in us a sort of culinary conversion. Why should we be ashamed to 
avow that we have been edified by the good man’s blunt and straightforward 
logic, and drawn from his theories on fish a higher and more moral impression 
than from the dreamy visions of an “ English opium-eater,” or any other “ con- 
fessions” of sensualism and gastronomy? If this “ black friar” has got smug- 
gled in among our contributors, like King Saul among the regular votaries of the 
sanctuary, it must be admitted that, like the royal intruder, he has caught the 
tone and chimed in with the general harmony of our political opinions — no 
Whigling among true Tories, no goose among swans. Argutos inter strepere 
anser olores. 

How we long to get possession of the “ Prout papers!” that chest of learned 
lumber which haunts our nightly visions! Already in imagination it is within 
our grasp; our greedy hand hastily its lid 

“ Unlocks, 
And all Arcadia breathes from yonder box !”’ 


In this prolific age, when the most unlettered dolt can find a mare’s nest in the 


domain of philosophy, why should not we also cry, Evpaxausy! how much of 
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novelty in his views, how much embryo discovery must not Prout unfold! It 
were indeed a pity to consign the writings of so eminent a scholar to oblivion : 
nor ought it be said in scriptural phrase of him what is, alas! applicable to so 
many other learned divines when they are dead, that “ their works have followed 
them.” Such was the case of that laborious French clergyman, the Abbé 
Trublet, of whom Voltaire profanely sings : 


“ L’ Abbé Trublet écrit, le Léthé sur ses rives 
Recoit avec plaisir ses feuilles fugitives !” 


which epigram hath a recondite meaning, not obvious to the reader on a first 
perusal ; and being interpreted into plain English, “for the use of the London 
University,” it may run thus : 
«* Lardner compiles—kind Lethé on her banks 
Receives the doctor's useful page with thanks.” 


Such may be the fate of Lardner and of Trublet, and such the ultimate destiny 
that awaits their literary labours; but neither men, nor gods, nor our columns 
(those graceful pillars that support the muses’ temple), shall suffer our old priest 
to remain in the unmerited obscurity from which Frank Cresswell first essayed 
to draw him. To that young barrister we have written, with a request that he 
would furnish us with some further details concerning Prout, and, if possible, 
a few additional specimens of his colloquial wisdom ; reminding him that modern 
taste has a decided tendency towards private gossip, and recommending, there- 
fore, as a sublime model of the dramatico-biographic style, my Lady Blessington’s 
Conversations of Lord Byron. Wow far he has succeeded in following the 
ignis fatuus of her ladyship’s lantern, and how many bogs he has got immerged in 
because of the dangerous hint, which we gave him in an evil hour, the judicious 


reader will soon find out. 


Furnival’s Inn, April 14. 

Acknowledging the receipt of your 
gracious mandate, O Queen of Perio- 
dicals! and kissing the top of your 
ivory sceptre, may I be allowed to 
express unblamed my utter devotion 
to your orders, in the language of 
olus, quondam ruler of the winds, 

“ Tuus, O Recrna, quid optes 
Explorare labor, mihi jussa capescere 
fas est!” 

Without concealing at the same time 
my wonderment, and that of many 
other sober individuals, at your patron- 
ising the advocacy of doctrines and 
usages belonging exclusively to an- 
other and far less reputable Queen 
(quean?), whom I shall have suffi- 
ciently designated when I mention 
that she sits upon seven hills; in stating 
which singular phenomenon concerning 
her, I need not add that her funda- 
mental maxims must be totally differ- 
ent from yours. Many orthodox people 
cannot understand how you could have 
reconciled it to your conscience to 
publish, in its crude state, an apology 
for Lent, without adding note or com- 
ment in refutation of such dangerous 
doctrines; and are still more amazed 
that a popish parish priest, from the 
wild Irish hills, could have got among 
your contributors — 


Here is the communication : 


Ottver Yorke. 


‘* Found kindred there, and have that 
claim allowed.” 
It will, however, no doubt, give you 
pleasure to learn, that you have esta- 
blished a lasting popularity among 
that learned set of men the fishmon- 
gers, who are never scaly of their sup- 
port when deserved ; for, by a unani- 
mous vote of the “ worshipful company” 
last meeting-day, the marble bust of 
Father Prout, crowned with sea-weeds 
like a Triton, is to be placed in a con- 
spicuous part of their hall at London 
Bridge. But as it is the hardest thing 
imaginable to please all parties, your 
triumph is rendered incomplete by the 
grumbling of another not less respect- 
able portion of the community.: By 
your proposal for the nonconsumption 
of butchers’ meat, you have given 
mortal offence to the dealers in horned 
cattle, and stirred up a nest of hornets 
in Smithfield. In your perambulations 
of the metropolis, go not into the 
bucolic purlieus of that dangerous dis- 
trict; beware of the enemy’s camp, 
and tempt not the ire of men armed 
with cold steel, else the long dormant 
fires of that land celebrated in every 
age as a terra del fuego may be yet 
rekindled, and made “ red with un- 
common wrath” for your especial 
roasting. Lord Althorp is no warm 
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friend of yours; and by your making 
what he calls “a most unprovoked 
attack on the graziers,” you have not 
propitiated the winner of the prize ox. 


« Fonum habet in cornu, hunc tu 
Romane caveto!” 


In vain would you seek to cajole 
the worthy chancellor of his majesty’s 
unfortunate exchequer, by the desirable 
prospect of a net revenue from the 
ocean: you will make no impression. 
His mind is not accessible to any rea- 
soning on that subject; and, like the 
shield of Telemon, it is wrapt in the 
impenetrable folds of seven tough bull- 
hides. 

But eliminating at once these in- 
significant topics, and setting aside all 
minor things, let me address myself to 
the grand subject of my adoption. 
Verily, since the days of that ornament 
of the priesthood and pride of Venice, 
Father Paul, no divine has shed such 
lustre on the church of Rome as Father 
Prout. His brain was a storehouse of 
inexhaustible knowledge, and his me- 
mory a bazaar, in which the intellec- 
tual riches of past ages were classified 
and arranged in marvellous and bril- 
liant assortment. When, by the cre- 
ditable liberality of his executors, you 
shall have been put in possession of 
his writings and posthumous papers, 
you will find that I do not exaggerate. 
For though his mere conversation was 
always instructive, still the pen in his 
hand, more potent than the wand of 
Prospero, embellished every subject 
with an aerial charm; and whatever 
department of literature it touched on, 
it was sure to adorn, from the lightest 
and most ephemeral matters of the day 
to the deepest and most abstruse pro- 
blems of metaphysical inquiry ; vi- 
gorous and philosophical at the same 
time that it is minute and playful, 
having no parallel, unless we liken it 
to the proboscis of an elephant, that 
can with equal ease shift an obelisk 
and crack a nut. 

Nor did he confine himself to prose. 
He was a chosen favourite of the nine 
sisters, and flirted openly with them 
all; his vow of celibacy preventing 
his forming a permanent alliance with 
one alone. Hence pastoral poetry, 
elegy, sonnets, and still grander effu- 
sions in the best style of Bob Mont- 
gomery, flowed from his muse in abun- 
dance: but, I must confess, his peculiar 
Jorte lay in the Pindaric. Besides, he 
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indulged copiously in Greek and Latin 
versification, as well as in French, 
Italian, and High-Dutch; of which 
accomplishments I happen to possess 
some fine specimens from his pen, 
and, before I terminate this paper, I 
mean to introduce them to the bene- 
volent notice of the candid reader. By 
these you will find, that the Doric 
reed of Theocritus was to him but an 
ordinary sylvan pipe—that the lyre of 
Anacreon was as familiar to him as 
the German flute—and that he played 
as well on the classic chords of the 
bard of Mantua as on the Cremona 
fiddle; at all events, he will prove far 
superior as a poet to the covey of un- 
fledged rhymers who nestle in annuals 
and magazines. Sad abortions! on 
which even you, O Queen! sometimes 
take compassion, infusing into them 
a life 
“ Which, did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle 
song.” 

To return to his conversational pow- 
ers, he did not waste them on the 
generality of folks, for he despised the 
vulgar herd of Corkonians with whom 
it was his lot to mingle ; but when he 
was sure ofa friendly circle he broke 
out in resplendent style, often humor- 
ous, at times critical, occasionally pro- 
found, and always interesting. In- 
exhaustible in his means of illustration, 
his fancy was an unwasted mine, into 
which you had but to sink a shaft and 
you were sure of eliciting the finest 
ore, which came forth stamped with 
the impress of genius, and fit to circu- 
late among the most cultivated audi- 
tory; for though the mint of his brain 
now and then issued a strange and 
fantastic coinage, sterling sense was 
sure to give it value, and ready wit to 
promote its currency. The rubbish 
and dust of the schools with which his 
notions were sometimes encrusted did 
not alter their intrinsic worth; people 
only wondered how the diaphanous 
mind of Prout could be obscured by 
such common stuff: its brightness was 
still undiminished by the admixture, 
and like straws in amber, without de- 
teriorating the substance, these matters 
only made manifest its transparency. 
Whenever he undertook to illustrate 
any subject worthy of him, he was 
always felicitous. I shall give you an 
instance. 

There stands on the borders of his 
parish, near the village of Blarney, an 
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old castle of the M‘Carthy family, 
rising abruptly from a bold cliff, at 
the foot of which rolls a not incon- 
siderable stream —a fond and frequent 
witness of Prout’s angling propensities. 
The well-wooded demesne, comprising 
an extensive lake, a romantic cavern, 
and an artificial wilderness of rocks, 
belongs to the family of Jeffereys, 
which boasts in the Dowager Countess 
Glengall a most distinguished scion ; her 
ladyship’s mother having been immor- 
talised under the title of “ Lady Jeffers,” 
with the other natural curiosities pro- 
duced by this celebrated spot, in that 
never-sufficiently-to-be-encored song 
the Groves of Blarney. But neither 
the stream, nor the lake, nor the castle, 
nor the village (a sad ruin! which, but 
for the recent establishment of a spin- 
ning-factory by some patriotic Cork- 
onian, would be swept away altogether, 
or possessed by the owls as a grant 
from Sultan Mahmoud) ;—none of these 
picturesque objects has earned such 
notoriety for “ the Groves” as a certain 
stone, of a basaltic kind rather unusual 
in the district, placed on the pinnacle 
of the main tower, and endowed with 
the property of communicating to the 
happy tongue that comes in contact 
with its polished surface the gift of 
gentle insinuating speech, and soft talk 
in all its ramifications, whether em- 
ployed in vows and promises light as 
air, txsa arsgoswra, such as lead cap- 
tive the female heart; or elaborate 
mystification of a grosser grain, such 
as may do for the House of Commons ; 
all summed up and characterised by 
the mysterious term Blarney.* 

Prout’s theory on this subject might 
have remained dormant for ages, and 
thus might have been ultimately lost 
to the world at large, were it not for 
an event which occurred in the summer 
of 1825, while I (a younker then) hap- 
pened to be on that visit to my aunt 
at Watergrasshill which eventually se- 
cured me her inheritance. The occur- 
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rence I am about to commemorate 
was, in truth, one of the first magni- 
tude, and well calculated from its im- 
portance to form an epoch in the annals 
of the parish. It was the arrival of 
Sir Walter Scott at Blarney, towards 
the end of the month of July. 

Nine years have now rolled away, 
and the Ariosto of the North is dead, 
and our ancient constitution has since 
fallen under the hoofs of the Whigs ; 
quenched is many a beacon-light in 
church and state, Prout himself is no 
more, and plentiful indications tell us 
we are come upon evil days: but still 
may I be allowed to feel a pleasurable 
though somewhat saddened emotion, 
while I revert to that intellectual meet- 
ing, and bid memory go back in “dream 
sublime” to the glorious exhibition of 
Prout’s mental powers. It was, in 
sooth, a great day for old Ireland ; a 
greater still for Blarney; but, greatest 
ofall, it dawned, Prout, on thee! Then 
it was that thy light was taken from 
under its sacerdotal bushel, and placed 
conspicuously before a man fit to ap- 
preciate the effulgence of so brilliant a 
luminary —a light which I, who pen 
these words in sorrow, alas! shall 
never gaze on more! a light 


‘“‘ That ne’er shall shine again 
On Blarney’s stream !” 


That day it illumined the “ cave,” the 
‘¢ shady walks,” and the “ sweet rock- 
close,” and sent its gladdening beam 
into the gloomiest vaults of the ancient 
fort; for all the recondite recesses of 
the castle were explored in succes- 
sion by the distinguished poet and the 
learned priest, and Prout held a candle 
to Scott. 

We read with interest, in the histo- 
rian Polybius, the account of Hannibal's 
interview with Scipio on the plains of 
Zama; and often have we, in our school- 
boy days of unsophisticated feeling, 
sympathised with Ovid, when he told 
us that he only got a glimpse of Virgil; 


* To Crofton Croker belongs the merit of elucidating this obscure tradition. It 
appears that in 1602, when the Spaniards were exciting our chieftains to harass the 
English authorities, Cormac M‘Dermod Carthy held, among other dependencies, the 
castle of Blarney, and had concluded an armistice with the lord-president, on condi- 


tion of surrendering this fort to an English garrison. Day after day did his lordship 
look for the fulfilment of the compact, while the Irish Pozzo di Borgo, as loath to 
part with his strong hold as Russia to relinquish the Dardanelles, kept protocolising 
with soft promises and delusive delays, until at last Carew became the laughing- 
stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, and Blarney talk proverbial. It is a singular coin- 
cidence, that while Crofty was engaged in tracing the origin of this Irish term, 
D'Israeli was equally luminous in explaining the pedigree of the English word 
« Fudge.” 
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but Scott basked for a whole summer’s 
day in the blaze of Prout’s wit, and 
witnessed the coruscations of his learn- 
ing. The great Marius is said never 
to have appeared to such advantage as 
when seated on the ruins of Carthage : 
with equal dignity Prout sat on the 
Blarney stone, amid ruins of kindred 
glory. Zeno taught in the “ porch ;” 
Plato loved to muse alone on the bold 
jutting promontory of Cape Sunium ; 
Socrates, bent on finding Truth “ in 
sylvis academi querere verum,” sought 
ler among the bowers of Academus; 
Prout courted the same coy nymph, 
and wooed her in the “ groves of 
Blarney.” 

I said that it was in the summer of 
1825 that Sir Walter Scott, in the 
progress of his tour through Ireland, 
reached Cork, and forthwith intimated 
his wish to proceed at once on a visit 
to Blarney Castle. For him the noble 
river, the magnificent estuary, and un- 
rivalled harbour of a city that proudly 
bears on her civic escutcheon the well- 
applied motto, “ Statio bene fida ca- 
rinis,” had but little attraction when 
placed in competition with a spot sa- 
cred to the muses, and wed to im- 
mortal melody. Such was the interest 
which its connexion with the popular 
literature and traditionary stories of the 
country had excited in that master- 
mind—such the predominance of its 
local reminiscences —such the tran- 
scendent influence of song! For this 
did the then “ Great Unknown” wend 
his way through the fetid purlieus of 
“Golden Spur,” traversing the great 
manufacturing fauxbourg of “ Black- 
pool,” and emerging by the “ Red 
Forge,” so intent on the classic object 
of his pursuit as to disregard the un- 
promising aspect of the vestibule, by 
which alone it is approachable. Many 
are the splendid mansions and hospit- 
able halls that stud the suburbs of the 
“beautiful city,” each boasting its 
grassy lawn and placid lake, each 
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decked with park and woodland, and 
each well furnished with that para- 
mount appendage, a batterie de cui- 
sine ; but all these castles were passed 
unheeded by, carent quia vate sacro. 
Unknown to literature, in vain do they 
plume themselves on their architectural 
beauty; in vain do they spread wide 
their well-proportioned wings — they 
cannot soar aloft to the regions of 
celebrity. 

On the eve of that memorable day I 
was sitting on a stool in the priest’s 
parlour, poking the turf fire, while 
Prout, who had been angling all day, 
sat nodding over his “ breviary,” and, 
according to my calculation, ought to 
be at the last psalm of vespers, when 
a loud official knock, not usual on that 
bleak hill, bespoke the presence of no 
ordinary personage. Accordingly the 
“‘ wicket, opening with a latch,” ushered 
in a messenger clad in the livery of the 
ancient and loyal corporation of Cork, 
who announced himself as the bearer 
of a despatch from the mansion-house 
to his reverence ; and, handing it with 
that deferential awe which even his 
masters felt for the incumbent of 
Watergrasshill, immediately withdrew. 
The letter ran thus : 


Council Chamber, July 24, 1825, 

Very Reverenp Docror Prout, 
Cork harbours within its walls the 
illustrious author of Waverley. On re- 
ceiving the freedom of our ancient city, 
which we presented to him, as usual to- 
wards distinguished strangers, in a box 
carved out of a chip ofthe Blarney stone, 
he expressed his determination to visit 
the old block itself. As he will there- 
fore be in your neighbourhood to-morrow, 
and as no one is better able to do the 
honours than you (our burgesses being 
sadly deficient in learning, as you and I 
well know), your attendance on the ce- 
lebrated poet is requested by your old 

friend and foster-brother, 

Gerorce Knapp,* Mayor. 


Never shall I forget the beam of 


* The republic of letters has great reason to complain of Dr. Maginn, for his 
non-fulfilment of a positive pledge to publish ‘‘a great historical work” on the 


mayors of Cork. 


Owing to this desideratum in the annals of the empire, I am 


compelled to bring into notice thus abruptly the most respectable civic worthy that 
has worn the cocked hat and chain since the days of John Walters, who boldly pro- 
claimed Perkin Warbeck, in the reign of Henry VII., in the market-place of that 
beautiful city. Knapp’s virtues and talents did not, like those of Donna Ines, 
deserve to be called 
** Classic all, 
Nor lay they chiefly in the mathematical,” 


for his favourite pursuit during the canicule of 1825 was the extermination of mad 
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triumph that lit up the old man’s fea- 
tures on the perusal of Knapp’s pithy 
summons; and right warmly did he 
respond to my congratulations on the 
prospect of thus coming in contact 
with so distinguished an author. “ You 
are right, child!” said he; and as I 
perceived by his manner that he was 
about to enter on one ofthose rambling 
trains of thought — half-homily, half- 
soliloquy —in which he was wont to 
indulge, I settled myself by the fire- 
place, and prepared to go through 
my accustomed part of an attentive 
listener. 

“ A great man, Frank! a truly great 
man! No token of ancient days es- 
capes his eagle glance, no venerable 
memorial of former times his observant 
scrutiny; and still even he, versed as 
he is in the monumentary remains of 
bygone ages, may yet learn something 
more, and have no cause to regret his 
visit to Blarney. Yes! since our 
‘groves’ are to be honoured by the 
presence of the learned baronet, 


‘ Sylve sint consule digne !’ 


let us make them deserving of his at- 
tention. He shall fix his antiquarian 
eye and rivet his wondering gaze on 
the rude basaltic mass that crowns the 
battlements of the main tower; for 
though he may have seen the “chair 
at Scone,” where the Caledonian kings 
were crowned and examined (no doubt 
with becoming sentiments of pity for 
such arrant credulity) —that Scotch 
pebble in Westminster Abbey, which 
the Cockneys call Jacob’s pillow; 
though he may have visited the mis- 
shapen pillars on Salisbury plain, and 
the Rock of Cashel, and the “ Hag’s 
Bed,” and Glendalough, and many a 
cromleach of Druidical celebrity, there 
is a stone yet unexplored, which he 
shall contemplate to-morrow, and place 
on record among his most profitable 
days that on which he shall have paid 
it homage. 


* lune Macrine diem numera meliore 
lapillo !’ 
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“Tam old, Frank, and have seen 
in my wild youth many of the cele- 
brated writers that adorned the decline 
of the last century, and shed a lustre 
over France too soon eclipsed in blood 
at its sanguinary close. I have con- 
versed with Buffon and with Fontenelle, 
and held intercourse with Nature’s sim- 
plest child, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
author of Paul and Virginia; Gresset 
and Marmontel were my college-friends; 
and to me, though a frequenter of the 
halls of Sorbonne, the octogenaire of 
Ferney was not unknown: nor was [ 
unacquainted with the recluse of Er- 
menonville. But what are the souvenirs 
of a single period, however brilliant 
and interesting, to the recollections of 
full seven centuries of historic glory, 
all condensed and concentrated in 
Scott? What a host of personages 
does his name conjure up! what 
mighty shades mingle in the throng of 
attendant heroes that wait his bidding, 
and form his appropriate retinue ! 
Cromwell, Claverhouse, and Montrose; 
Saladin, Front de Beuf, and Ceeur de 
Lion; Rob Roy, Robin Hood, and 
Marmion; those who fell at Culloden 
and Flodden-field, and those who won 
the day at Bannockburn,—all start up 
at the presence of the Enchanter. | 
speak not of his female forms of sur- 
passing loveliness—his Flora M‘Ivor, 
his Rebecca, his Amy Robsart : these 
you, Frank, can best admire. But I 
know not how I shall divest myself of 
a secret awe when the wizard, with all 
his spells, shall rise before me. The 
presence of my old foster-brother, 
George Knapp, will no doubt tend to 
dissipate the illusion; but if so, it will 
be by personifying the Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie of Glasgow, his worthy proto- 
type. Nor are Scott’s merit’s those 
simply of a pleasing novelist or a 
spirit-stirring poet ; his Life of Dryden, 
his valuable commentaries on Swift, 
his researches in the dark domain of 
demonology, his biography of Napo- 
leon, and the sterling views of Euro- 
pean policy developed in Paul's Letters 


dogs ; and so vigorously did he urge the carnage during the summer of his mayor- 
alty, that some thought he wished to eclipse the exploit of St. Patrick in destroying 


the breed altogether, as the saint did that of toads. A Cork poet, the laureate of 
the mansion-house, has celebrated Knapp’s prowess in a didactic composition, en- 
titled Deg-killing, a Poem ; in which the mayor is likened to Apollo in the Grecian 
camp before Troy, in the opening of the Iliad : 


Avrag Bovs Tewrov trwxsro xas xuvus Apryous. 


But as you might think it all mere doggre/, I shall omit to quote trom it, though tt 
might edify many a magisterial Dogberry, and prove a real mayor's nest. 
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to his Kinsfolk, all contribute to en- 
hancehisliterary pre-eminence. Rightly 
has Silius Italicus depicted his Car- 
thaginian hero, surrounded even in so- 
litude by the recollections of well- 
earned renown — 
‘ Nec credis inermem 
Quem mihi tot cinxere duces—si admo- 
veris ora 
Cannas et Trebiam ante oculos Roma- 
naque busta, 
Et Pauli stare ingentem miraberis um- 
bram !’ 


“ Yet, greatly and deservedly as he 
is prized by his contemporaries, future 
ages will value him even more; and 
his laurel, ever extending its branches 
and growing in secret like the ‘ fame 
of Marcellus,’ will overshadow the 
earth. Posterity will canonize his every 
relic, and his footsteps, even in this 
remote district, will be one day traced 
and sought for by the admirers of ge- 
nius. For, notwithstanding the breath 
and brilliancy of effect with which he 
waved the torch of mind while living, 
far purer and more serene will be the 
lamp that shall glimmer in his tomb 
and keep vigil over his hallowed ashes ; 
to that fount of inspiration other and 
minor spirits, eager to career through 
the same orbit of glory, will recur, and 


‘In their golden urns draw light.’ 


Nor do I merely look on him as a 
writer who, by the blandishment of his 
narrative and the witchery of his style, 
has calmed more sorrow, and caused 
more happy hours to flow than any 
save a higher and a holier page; a 
writer who, like the autumnal meteor 
of his own North, has illumined the 
dull horizon of these latter days with 
a fancy ever varied and radiant with 
joyfulness; one who, for useful pur- 
poses, has interwoven the plain warp 
of history with the many-coloured web 
of his own romantic loom. But fur- 
ther do I hail in him the genius who 
has rendered good and true service to 
the cause of mankind, by driving forth 
from the temple of Religion, with sar- 
casm’s knotted lash, that canting puri- 
tanic tribe who would obliterate from 
the book of life every earthly enjoy- 
ment, and change all its paths of peace 
into walks of bitterness. I honour him 
for his efforts to demolish the pestilent 
influence of a sour and sulky system 
that would interpose itself between the 
gospel sun and the world, that retains 
no heat, imbibes no light, and transmits 
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none, but flings its broad, cold, and 
disastrous shadow over the land that is 
cursed with its visitation. 

The excrescences and superfcetations 
of my own church most freely do I yield 
up to his censure; for while in his 
“Abbot Boniface, his Friar Tuck, and 
his intriguing Rashleigh, he has justly 
stigmatised monastic laziness, and de- 
nounced ultramontane duplicity, he 
has not forgotten to exhibit the bright 
reverse of the Roman medal, but has 
done full measure of justice to the no- 
bler inspirations of our creed, bodied 
forth in Mary Stuart, Hugo de Lacy, 
Catherine Seaton, Die Vernon, and Rose 
de Béranger. Nay, even in his fictions 
of cloistered life, among the drones of 
that ignoble crowd, he has drawn 
minds of another sphere, and spirits 
whose ingenuous nature and piety un- 
feigned were not worthy of this world’s 
deceitful intercourse, but fitted them 
to commune in solitude with heaven. 

“Such are the impressions, and 
such the mood of mind in which I 
shall accost the illustrious visitor ; and 
you, Frank, shall accompany me on 
this occasion.” 

Accordingly, the next morning found 
Prout, punctual to Knapp’s summons, 
at his appointed post on the top of the 
castle, keeping a keen look out for the 
arrival of Sir Walter. He came, at 
length, up the “laurel avenue,” so 
called from the gigantic laurels that 
overhang the path, 


** Which bowed, 
As if each brought a new classic wreath 
to his head ;” 


and alighting at the castle-gate, sup- 
ported by Knapp, he toiled up the 
winding stairs as well as his lameness 
would permit, and stood at last, with 
all his fame around him, in the pre- 
sence of Prout. The form of mutual 
introduction was managed by Knapp 
with bis usual tact and urbanity, and 
the first interchange of thoughts soon 
convinced Scott that he had lit on no 
“clod of the valley” in the priest. 
The confabulation which ensued may 
remind you of the Tusculane Questiones 
of Tully, or the dialogues De Oratore, 
or of Horne Took’s Diversions of Purley, 
or of all three together. La voici: 
Scott. I congratulate myself, reve- 
rend father, on the prospect of having 
so experienced a guide in exploring 
the wonders of this celebrated spot. 
Indeed, I am so far a member of your 
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communion, that I take delight in pil- 
grimages: and you behold in me a 
pilgrim to the Blarney stone. 

Prout. I accept the guidance of so 
sincere a devotee; nor has a more 
accomplished palmer ever worn scrip, 
or staff, or scollop shell in my recollec- 
tion; nay, more, right honoured shall 
the pastor of the neighbouring upland 
feel in affording shelter and hospitality, 
such as every pilgrim has claim to, if 
the penitent will deign visit my humble 
dwelling. 

Scott. My vow forbids! I must not 
think of bodily refreshment, or any such 
profane solicitudes, until I go through 
the solemn rounds of my devotional 
career, until I kiss “* the stone,” and 
explore the “cave where no daylight 
enters,” the “ fracture in the battle- 
ment,” the * lake well stored with 
fishes,” and, finally, “ the sweet rock- 
- close.” 

Prout. A\\ these shall you duly con- 
template when you shall have rested 
from the fatigue of climbing to this 
lofty eminence, whence, seated on these 
battlements, you can command a land- 
scape fit to repay the toil of the most 
laborious peregrination ; and if the an- 
cient observance were not sufficiently 
vindicated by your example to-day, [ 
should have thought it my duty to take 
up the gauntlet for that much abused 
set of men, the pilgrims of olden 
time. 

Scott. In all cases of initiation to 
any solemn rites, such as I am about 
to enter on, it 1s Customary to give an 
introductory lecture to the neophyte ; 
and as you seem disposed to enlighten 
us with a preamble, you have got, 
reverend father, in me a most docile 
auditor. 

Prout. There is a work, Sir Walter, 
with which I presume you are not un- 
acquainted, which forcibly and beauti- 
fully portrays the honest fervour of 
our forefathers in their untutored views 
of Christianity: but if the Tales of the 
Crusaders count among their dramatis 
persone the mitred prelate, the cowled 
hermit, the croziered abbot, and the 
gallant templar, strange mixture of 
daring and devotion, far do I prefer 
the sketch of that peculiar creation of 
Catholicity and romance, the penitent 
under solemn vow, who comes down 
from Thabor or from Lebanon to em- 
bark for Europe; and who in rude 
garb and with unshodden feet will 
return to his native plains of Lombardy, 
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displaying with pride the emblem of 
Palestine, and realising what Virgil 
only dreamt of — 


‘« Primus Idumeas referam tibi Mantua 
palmas !” 


But I am wrong in saying that pil- 
grimages belong exclusively to our most 
ancient form of Christianity, or that the 
patent for this practice appertains to 
religion at all. It is the simplest dictate 
of our nature, though piety has conse- 
crated the practice and marked it for 
her own. Patriotism, poetry, philan- 
thropy, all the arts and all the finer 
feelings, have their pilgrimages, their 
hallowed spots of intense interest, their 
haunts of fancy and of inspiration. It 
is the first impulse of every genuine 
affection, the tendency of the heart in 
its fervent youthhood ; and nothing but 
the cold scepticism of an age which 
Edmund Burke so truly designated as 
that of calculators and economists, 
could scoff at the enthusiasm that feeds 
on ruins such as these, that visits with 
emotion the battle-field and the ivied 
abbey, or Shakespeare’s grave, or Gali- 
leo’s cell, or Runymede, or Marathon. 

Filial affection has had its pilgrim 
in Telemachus; generous and devoted 
loyalty in Blondel, the best of trouba- 
dours ; Bruce, Belzoni, and Humboldt, 
were pilgrims of science; and John 
Howard was the sublime pilgrim of 
philanthropy. 

Actuated, the one by a sacred feel- 
ing, the other by an equally absorbing 
attachment, the son of Ulysses visited 
every isle and inhospitable shore of the 
boisterous /Egean, until a father clasped 
him in his arms; while the faithful 
minstrel of Ceeur de Lion sang before 
every feudal castle in Germany, until 
at last a dungeon-keep gave back the 
responsive echo of “ O Richard! O mon 
roy /” If Belzoni died toil-worn and 
dissatisfied —if Baron Humboldt is 
still plodding his course through the 
South American peninsula, or wafted 
on the bosom of the Pacific—it is 
because the domain of science is in- 
finite, and her votaries must never rest : 


‘“« For there are wanderers o’er eternity, 
Whose bark goes on and on, and anchor'd 
ne’er shall be!” 


But when Howard explored the secrets 
of every prison-house in Europe, pet- 
forming that which Burke classically 
described as “a circumnavigation of 
charity ”"—nay, when on a still holier 
errand three eastern sages came from 
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the boundaries of the earth to do homage 
toacradle—think ye not that in theirs, 
as in every pilgrim’s progress, a light 
unseen to others shone on the path 
before them ; derived they not untiring 
vigour from the exalted nature of their 
pursuit, felt they not “ a pinion lifting 
every limb?” Such are the feelings 
which Tasso beautifully describes when 
he brings his heroes within view of 

Sion: 

« Al grand’ piacer che quella prima vista 
Dolcemente Spiro n’ el’ altrui petto 
Alta contrizion successe, mista 
Di timoroso e riverente affetto. 

Osano appena d'‘innalzar la vista 

Ver la citta, di Cristo albergo eletto 

Dove mori, dove sepolto fue, 

Dove triomfator riveste le membra 
sue !”” Canto III. 


I need not tell you, Sir Walter, that 
the father of history, previous to taking 
up the pen of Clio, explored every 
monument of Upper Egypt, or that 
Herodotus had been preceded by Ho- 
mer and Pythagoras in this philosophic 
pilgrimage ; that Athens and Corinth 
were the favourite resorts of the Roman 
literati, Sylla, Lucullus, and Mecenas, 
when no longer the seats of empire ; 
and that Rome itself is, in its turn, 
become as well the haunt .of the anti- 
quarian as of the poet and the painter, 
and the Christian pilgrim; for dull 
indeed would that man be, duller than 
the stagnant weed that vegetates on 
Lethe’s shore, who again would put 
the exploded interrogatory, once fallen 
not inaptly from the mouth of a clown, 
“Que tanta fuit Romam tibi 
videndi ?” 


causa 


I mean not to deny that there exist 
vulgar minds and souls without refine- 
ment, whose perceptions are of that 
stunted nature that they can see nothing 
in the “ Pass of Thermopyle” but a 
gap for cattle, in the forum but a cow- 
yard, and for whom St. Helena itself is 
but a barren rock ; but, thank Heaven! 
we are not all yet come to that unen- 
viable stage of utilitarian philosophy, 
and there is still some hope left for the 
Muse’s haunts when he of Abbotsford 
blushes not to visit the castle, the stone, 
and the groves of Blarney. 

Nor is he unsupported in the indul- 
gence of this classic fancy; for there 
exists another pilgrim, despite of mo- 
dern cavils, who keeps up the credit 
of the profession ; a waywarde childe, 
whose restless spirit has long since 
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spurned the solemn dulness of conven- 
tional life, preferring to hold inter- 
course with the mountain-top and the 
ocean brink : Ida and Salamis “ are to 
him companionship ;”’ and every broken 
shaft, prostrate capital, and marble frag- 
ment of that sunny land, tells its tale 
of other days to a fitting listener in 
Harolde: for him Etruria is a teeming 
soil, and the spirit of song haunts Ra- 
venna and Parthenope : for him 


“« There is a tomb in Arqu4,” 


which to the stolid peasant that winds 
his way along the Euganeian hills is 
mute indeed as the grave, nor breathes 
the name of its indweller; but a voice 
breaks forth from the mausoleum at 
the passage of Byron—the ashes of 
Petrarch grow warm in their marble 
bed—and the last wish of the poet in 
his Legacy is accomplished : 


‘« Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
Shall touch on thy cords in passing 
along, 
O may one thought of its master waken 
The sweetest smile for the Childe of 
Song !” 


Scott. Proud and flattered as I must 
feel, O most learned divine ! to be clas- 
sified with Herodotus, Pythagoras, Bel- 
zoni, Bruce, and Byron, I fear much 
that [am but a sorry sort of pilgrim, 
after all. Indeed, an eminent writer 
of your church has laid it down as a 
maxim, which I suspect applies to my 
case, Qui multim peregrinantur rarod 
sanctificantur. Does not Thomas & 
Kempis say so ? 

Prout. The doctrine may be sound ; 
but the book from which you quote is 
one of those splendid productions of 
uncertain authorship which we must 
ascribe to some great unknown of the 
dark ages. 

Scott. Be that as it may, I can give 
you a parallel sentiment from one of 
your French poets (for I understand 
you are partial to the literature of that 
merry nation), in which the pilgrim’s 
wanderings are compared to the mean- 
dering course of a river in Germany, 
that, after watering the plains of Protest- 
ant Wirtemberg and Catholic Austria, 
enters, by way of finale, on the domains 
of the Grand Turk : 


** J’ai vu le Danube inconstant, 
Qui,tant6tCatholique et tantét Protestant, 
Sert Rome et Luther de son onde ; 
Mais, comptant aprés pour rien 
Romain et Lutherien, 
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Finit sa course vagabonde 
Par n’étre pas méme Chrétien. 

Rarement en courant le monde 
On devient homme de bien !” 


By the way, have you seen Stothard’s 
capital print, “‘ The Pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury ?”’ 

Prout. Such orgies on pious pre- 
tences I cannot but deplore, with 
Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope, who 
were all of my creed, and pointedly 
condemned them. The Papal hierarchy 
in this country have repeatedly discoun- 
tenanced such unholy doings. Witness 
their efforts to demolish the cavern of 
Loughderg, called St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory, that has no better claim to anti- 
quity than our Blarney cave, in which 
“ bats and badgers are for ever bred.” 
And still, concerning this truly Irish 
curiosity, there is a document of a 
droll description in Rymer’s Federa, 
in the 32d year of Edw. IIL., a.p. 1358. 
It is no less than a certificate, duly 
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foreign nobleman did really visit the 
Cave of St. Patrick,* and passed a 
night in its mysterious recesses. 

Scott. I was aware of the existence of 
that document; as also of the remark 
made by one Erasmus of Rotterdam 
concerning the said cave: “ Non de- 
sunt hodie qui descendunt sed prius 
triduano enecti jejunio ne sano capite 
ingrediantur.”+ Erasmus, reverend 
friend, was an honour to your cloth; 
and as to Edward III., 1 am not sur- 
prised he should have encouraged such 
excursions, as he belonged to a family 
whose patronymic is traceable to a 
pilgrim’s vow. My reverend friend is 
surely in possession of the historic fact, 
that the name of Plantagenet derives 
from plante de genest, a sprig of heath, 
which the first Duke of Anjou wore 
in his helmet as a sign of penitential 
humiliation, when about to depart for 
the holy land: though why a broom- 
sprig should indicate lowliness is not 


made out by that good-natured mo- 
narch, shewing to all men as how a 


satisfactorily explained. 
Prout. The monks of that day, who 


* This is, we believe, what Prout alludes to; and we confess it is a precious 
relic of olden simplicity, and ought to see the light : 
“ A.D. 1358, an. 32 Edw. III. 
‘* Litter testimoniales super mora in St Patricii Purgatorio. Rex universis et 
singulis ad quos prasentes littere pervenerint, salutem ! 

** Nobilis vir Malatesta Ungarus de Arimenio, miles, ad presentiam nostram 
veniens, maturé nobis exposuit quod ipse nuper a terre sue discedens laribus, 
Purgatorium Sancti Patricii, infra terram nostram Hyberniez constitutum, in multis 
corporis sui laboribus peregre visitarat, ac per integre diei ac noctis continuatum 
spatium, ut est moris, clausus manserat in eodem, nobis cum instantia supplicando, 
ut in premissorum veracius fulcimentum regales nostras litteras inde sibi concedere 
dignaremur. 

** Nos autem ipsius peregrinationis considerantes periculosa discrimina, licet 
tanti Nobilis in hac parte nobis assertio sit accepta, quia tamen dilecti ac fidelis 
nostri Almarici de Ste Amando, militis, justiciarii nostri Hyberniz, simul! ac Prioris 
et Conventis loci dicti Purgatorii, et etiam aliorum auctoritatis multe virorum 
litteris, aliisque claris evidentiis informamur quod dictus nobilis hance peregrinationem 
rité perfecerat et etiam animose. 

** Dignum duximus super his testimonium nostrum favorabiliter adhibere ut 
sublato cujusvis dubitationis involucro, premissorum veritas singulis lucidius pate- 
fiat, has litteras nostras sigillo regio consignatas illi duximus concedendas. 

** Dat’ in palatio nostro West’, xxiv die Octobris, 1358.” 

Rymer’s Federa, by Caley. London, 1825. Vol. iii. pt. i. p. 408. 

+ Erasmus in Adagia artic. De antro Trophonii. See also Camden’s account of 
this cave in his Hybernie Descriptio, edition of 1594, page 671. It is a singular fact, 
though little known, that from the visions said to occur in this cavern, and bruited 
abroad by the fraternity of monks, whose connexion with Italy was constant and 
intimate, Dante took the first hint of his Divina Comedia, Il Purgatorio. Such was 
the celebrity this cave had obtained in Spain, that the great dramatist Calderon made 
it the subject of one of his best pieces; and it was so well known at the court of 
Ferrara, that Ariosto introduced into his Orlando Furioso, canto x, stanza 92. 

* Quindi Ruggier, poi che di banda in banda 
Vide gl’ Inglesi, ando verso Il’ Irlanda 
E vide Ibernia fabulosa, dove 
Il santo vecchiarel’ fece la cava 
In che tanta merce’ par che si trove 
Che I’ uom vi purga ogni sua colpa prava !” 
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are supposed to be very ignorant, were 
somehow acquainted with the Georgics 
of Virgil, and recollected the verse,— 


“Quid majora sequar? Salices humiles- 
que Ginesta.”—ii. 338. 


Scott. I suppose there is some si- 
milar allusion in that unaccountable 
decoration of every holy traveller’s 
accoutrement, the scollop-shell? or was 
it merely used to quaff the waters of 
the brook ? 

Prout. It was first assumed by the 
penitents who resorted to the shrine of 
St. Jago di Compostella, on the western 
coast of Spain, as token of their having 
extended their penitential excursion so 
far as that sainted shore, just as the 
palm-branch was sufficient evidence 
of a visit to Palestine; and when my 
laborious and learned friend the re- 
nowned Abbé Trublet, in answering 
Voltaire’s attack on the deluge, in- 
stanced the heaps of marine remains 
and conchilia on the ridge of the Py- 
renees, the witty reprobate of Ferney 
had the unblushing effrontery to assert 
that those were shells left behind by the 
pilgrims of St. Jaques, on recrossing 
the mountains. 

Scott. 1 must not, meantime, forget 
the objects of my devotion; and with 
your benison, reverend father, shall 
proceed to examine the “ stone.” 

Prout. You behold, Sir Walter, in 
this block the most valuable remnant 
of Ireland’s ancient glory, and the 
most precious lot of her Phaenician in~ 
heritance! Possessed of this treasure, 
she may well be designated — 

“ First flower of the earth and first gem 
of the sea!” 


For neither the musical stone of Mem- 
non, that “ so sweetly played in tune,” 
northe oracular stone at Grecian Delphi, 
nor the lapidary talisman of the Lydian 
Gyges, nor the colossal granite shaped 
into a sphinx in Upper Egypt, nor 
Stonehenge, nor the Pelasgic walls of 
Italy’s Palestrina, offer so many at- 
tractions. The long-sought lapis philo- 
sophorum, compared with this jewel, 
dwindles into insignificance ; nay, the 
stone which was substituted for the in- 
fant Jupiter, when Saturn had the 
mania of devouring his children; the 
luxor obelisk ; the treaty-stone of Li- 
merick, with all its historic endear- 
ments ; the zodiacal monument of Den- 
drach, with all its astronomic import- 
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ance; the Arundelian marbles, with all 
their sculptured riches, cannot for a 
moment stand in competition with the 
Blarney stone. What stone in the 
world, save this alone, can communi- 
cate to the tongue that suavity of speech 
and that splendid effrontery so neces- 
sary to get through life? Without this 
resource, how could Castlereagh have 
managed to delude the English public, 
or Dan O’Connell to gull even his own 
countrymen? How could St. John 
Long thrive? or Dicky Sheil prosper ? 
What else could have transmuted my 
old friend Pat Lardner into a man 
of letters —LL.D., F.R.S. L. & E., 
M.R.LA., F.R.AS., F.LS., F.ZS., 
F.C.P.S., &c. &c.? What would have 
become of Spring Rice, and who would 
have heard of Charley Phillips?) When 
the good fortune of the above-mentioned 
individuals can be traced to any other 
source, save and except the Blarney 
stone, I am ready to renounce my be- 
lief in it altogether. 

This palladium of our country was 
brought here originally by the Phenician 
colony that peopled Ireland, and is the 
best proof of our eastern parentage. 
The inhabitants of Tyre and Carthage, 
who for many years had the Blarney 
stone in their custody, made great use 
of the privilege, as the proverbs Fides 
Punica, Tyriosque bilingues, testify. 
Hence the origin of this wondrous ta- 
lisman is of the remotest antiquity. 

Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny, men- 
tion the arrival of the Tyrians in Ireland 
about the year 883 before Christ, ac- 
cording to the chronology of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the 2ist year after the 
sack of Troy. 

Now, to shew that in all their migra- 
tions they carefully watched over this 
treasure of eloquence and source of 
diplomacy, I need only enter into a 
few etymological details. Carthage, 
where they settled for many centuries, 
but which turns out to have been but 
a stage and resting-place in the pro- 
gress of their western wanderings, bears 
in its very name the trace of its having 
had in its possession and custody the 
Blarney stone. This city is called in 
the Scripture Tarsus or Turshish, wwrn, 
which in Hebrew means a valuable 
stone, a stone of price, rendered in 
your authorised (?) version, where it 
occurs in the 28th and 39th chapter of 
Exodus, by the specific term beryl, a 
sort of jewel. In his commentaries on 
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this word, an eminent rabbi, Jacob 
Rodrigues Moreira, the Spanish Jew, 
says that Carthage is evidently the 
Tarsus of the Bible, and he reads the 
word thus—nwn, accounting for the 
termination in ish, by which Carthago 
becomes Carthish, in a very plausible 
way : for, says he, “ our peoplish have 
de very great knack of ending dere 
vords in ish; for if you go on the 
’Change, you will hear the great man 
Nicholish Rotchild calling the English 
coin monish.” — See Lectures delivered 
in the Western Synagogue, by J. RK. M. 

But, further, does it not stand to the 
reason that there must be some other 
latent way of accounting for the purchase 
of as much ground as an ox-hide would 
cover, besides the generally-received 
and most unsatisfactory explanation ? 
The fact is, the Tyrians bought as much 
land as their Blarney stone would re- 
quire to fix itself solidly,— 


“ Taurino quantum potuit circumdare 
tergo;” 


and having got that much, by the talis- 
manic stone, they humbugged and de- 
luded the simple natives, and finally 
became the masters of Africa. 

Scott. I confess you have thrown a 
new and unexpected light on a most 
obscure passage in ancient history ; 
but how the stone got at last to the 
county of Cork appears to me a diffi- 
cult transition. It must give you 
great trouble. 

Prout. My dear sir, don’t mention 
it! It went to Minorca with a chosen 
body of Carthaginian adventurers, who 
stole it away as the best safeguard on 
their expedition. They first settled at 
Port Mahon, a spot so called from the 
clan of the O’Mahonys, a numerous 
and prolific race still flourishing in 
this county, just as the Nile had been 
previously so named from the tribe of 
the O'Neils, its aboriginal inhabitants. 
All these matters, and many more 
curious points, will be one day re- 
vealed to the world by my friend 
Henry O’Brien, in his work on the 
round towers of Ireland. Sir, we built 
the pyramids before we left Egypt ; 
and all those obelisks, sphinxes, and 
Memnonic stones, were but emblems 
of the great relic before you. 

George Knapp, who had looked up 
to Prout with dumb amazement from 
the commencement, here pulled out his 
spectacles, to examine more closely the 
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old block, while Scott shook his head 
doubtingly. 

“ T can convince the most obstinate 
sceptic, Sir Walter,” continued the 
learned doctor, “ of the intimate con- 
nexion that subsisted between us and 
those islands which the Romans called 
insule Baleares, without knowing the 
signification of the words which they 
thus applied. That they were so called 
from the Blarney stone will appear at 
once to any person accustomed to trace 
Celtic derivations : the Ulster king-of- 
arms, Sir William Betham, has shewn 
it by the following scale.” 

Here Prout traced with his cane on 
the muddy floor of the castle the words 


** BaLeARes iNsul A: = Blarnae !” 


Scott. Prodigious! My reverend 
friend, you have set the point at rest 
for ever, rem acu tetigisti! Have the 
goodness to proceed. 

Prout. Setting sail from Minorca, 
the expedition, after encountering a 
desperate storm, cleared the Pillars of 
Hercules ; and, landing in the cove of 
Cork, deposited their treasure in the 
greenest spot and the shadiest groves 
of this beautiful vicinity. 

Scott. How do you account for their 
being left by the Carthaginians in quiet 
possession of this invaluable deposit? 

Prout. They had sufficient tact (de- 
rived from their connexion with the 
stone) to give out, that in the storm it 
had been thrown overboard to relieve 
the ship, in latitude 36° 14”, longi- 
tude 24°. A search was ordered by 
the senate of Carthage, and the Medi- 
terranean was dragged without effect ; 
but the mariners of that sea, according 
to Virgil, retained a superstitious re- 
verence for every submarine appear- 
ance of a stone : 

‘* Saxa vocant Itali mediis que in fluc- 
tibus aras !” 

And Aristotle distinctly says, in his 

treatise De Mirandis, quoted by the 

erudite Justus Lipsius, that a law was 

enacted against any further intercourse 

with Ireland. Lis words are : 

**In mari extra Herculis Columnas, 
insulam desertam inventam fuisse sylvd 
nemorosam, in quam crebro Carthagini- 
enses commearint et sedes etiam fixerunt, 
sed veriti ne nimis cresceret et Carthago 
laberetur edicto cavisse, ne quis pana 
capitis eo deinceps navigaret.” 

The fact is, Sir Walter, Ireland was 
always considered a lucky spot, and 
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constantly excited the jealousy of 
Greeks, Romans, and people of every 
country. The Athenians thought that 
the ghosts of departed heroes were 
transferred to our fortunate island, 
which they call the land of O’s and 
Macs, in the war-song of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton : 

hiaral Aguods, ours wou rsbyvnxas, 

Nagois 0 sy MAK ag’ ON ot Qacory sivet 


And the “Groves of Blarney” have 
been commemorated by the Greek poets 
many centuries before the Christian 
era. 

Scott. There is certainly somewhat 
of Grecian simplicity in the old song 
itself; and if Pindar had been an Irish- 
man, I think he would have celebrated 
this favourite haunt in a style not very 
different from Millikin’s classic rhap- 
sody. 

Prout. Millikin, the reputed author 
of that song, was but a simple translator 
from the Greek original. Indeed, I have 
discovered when abroad, in the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin, an old Greek 
manuscript, which, after diligent exa- 
mination, | am convinced must be the 
oldest and “ princeps editio” of the 
song. I begged to be allowed to copy 
it, in order that I might compare it with 
the ancient Latin or Vulgate transla- 
tion which is preserved in the Brera at 
Milan ; and from a strict and minute 
comparison with that, and with the 
Norman French copy which is ap- 
pended to Doomsday-book, and the 
Celtic Irish fragment preserved by 
Crofton Croker, (rejecting, as spurious, 
the Arabic, Arminian, and Chaldaic 


I, The Groves of Blarney. 
III, ‘Il ‘Yan Baaguxn. 


The groves of Blarney, 
They look so charming, 
Down by the purlings 
Of sweet silent brooks, 
All decked by posies 
That spontaneous grow there, 
Planted in order 

In the rocky nooks. 

*Tis there the daisy, 

And the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, 

And the rose so fair ; 
Likewise the lily, 

And the daffodilly — 

All flowers that scent 
The sweet open air. 
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stanzas on the same subject, to be 
found in the collection of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,) I have come to the 
conclusion that the Greeks were the 
undoubted original contrivers of that 
splendid ode; though whether we 
ascribe it to Tyrteus or Callimachus 
will depend on future evidences ; and 
perhaps, Sir Walter, you would give 
me your opinion, as I have copies of 
all the versions I allude to at my 
dwelling on the hill. 

Scott. I cannot, learned father, boast 
of much vous in Hellenistic matters, but 
should find myself quite at home in 
the Gelic and Norman French, to in- 
spect which [ shall with pleasure ac- 
company you: so here I kiss the 
stone ! 

The wonders of the “castle,” and 
“cave,” and “lake,” were speedily 
gone over; and now, according to the 
usage of the dramatist in presenting 
his characters to the spectators, modo 
Roma, modo ponit Athenis, we shift 
the scene to the Grecian tabernacle of 
Father Prout on Watergrasshill, where, 
in that rustic parlour described in the 
last No. of Recrna, round a small table, 
sat Scott, Knapp, and Prout—a trium- 
virate of critics such as the select quo- 
rum of the Edinburgh Reviewers, in 
the day of their glory, could never 
surpass in keen and judicious scrutiny. 
The papers before them fell into my 
possession when the table was cleared 
for the subsequent repast, and thus I 
am able to submit to the world’s deci- 
sion what these three doctors could 
not decide, viz. which is the original 
version of the Groves of Blarney ? 


II. Le Bois de Blarnaye, 
IV. Blarneum Nemus. 


Charmans bocages ! 
Vous me ravissez, 

Que d’avantages 

Vous reunissez ! 
Rochers sauvages, 
Paisibles ruisseaux, 
Tendres ramages 

De gentils oiseaux : 
Dans ce doux parage 
Aimable Nature 

A fait étalage 
D’éternelle verdure, 

Et les fleurs, 4 mesure 
Qu’ils croissent, a raison 
De la belle saison 

Font briller leur parure ! 
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Tis Lady Jeffers 
Owns this plantation ; 
Like Alexander, 

Or like Helen fair, 
There’s no commander 
In all the nation, 

For regulation, 

Can with her compare. 
Such walls surround her, 
That no nine-pounder 
Could ever plunder 
Her place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwell, 
Her he did pommel, 
And made a breach 

In her battlement. 


Tavrxs IEDEPESSA 
Kaan xaos yauguoca 

"Os *Easun ws o’ vios 

Te Appovos é di05, 
Duruas tor avacon. 
Iigun ¢’ sy araon 

‘Ovris Beoray yevorre 
Os aven cupPsgorre 
Orxovousiv yag ods" 
Toicos roves Toso: Ot 
Aurny apgiorefovras 
TloAsuixn ws Beoven 
Many vv Barr’ ws news 
Keoputrr0s Orsdneos 
Execs, 3) awacus 
Axgorortws rtgacag. 


There is a cave where 
No daylight enters, 
But cats and badgers 
Are for ever bred ; 
And mossed by nature, 
Makes it completer 
Than a coach-and-six, 
Or a downy bed. 

’Tis there the lake is 
Well stored with fishes, 
And comely eels in 
The verdant mud ; 
Besides the leeches, 
And groves of beeches, 
Standing in order 

To guard the flood. 


Quisquis hic in letis 
Gaudes errare viretis, 
Turrigeras rupes 

Blarnea saxa stupes! 
Murmure dum cco 
Lympharum perstrepit echo, 
Quas veluti mutas 

Ire per arva putas. 

Multus in hoc luco 

Rubet undique flos sine fuco, 
Ac ibi formosam 

Cernis ubique rosam ; 
Suaviter hi flores 

Miscent ut amabis adores 
Nec requiem demus 

Nam placet omne nemus ! 


C’est Madame de Jefferts, 
Femme pleine d’adresse, 
Qui sur ses beaux déserts 
Régne en fiére princesse. 
Elle exerce ses droits 
Comme dame maitresse, 
Dans cette forteresse 

Que la haut je vois. 

Plus sage mille fois 
Qu’Hélene ou Cléopatre, 
Cromvel seul put l’abbatre 
La mettant aux abois, 
Quand allumant sa méche 
Point ne tira au hasard, 
Mais bien dans son rempart 
Fit irréparable bréche. 


Femina dux horum 
Regnat Jeferessa locorum, 
Pace, virago gravis, 
Marteque pejor avis ! 
Africa non atram 
Componeret ei Cleopatram, 
Nec Dido constares ! 

Non habet illa pares. 
Turre manens ista 

Nulla est violanda balista 
Turris erat diris, 

Non penetranda viris, 
Cromwellus latum 

Tamen illic fecit hiatum 
Et ludos heros 

Lusit in arce feros! 


Il est dans ces vallons 
Une sombre caverne, 

Oi jamais nous n’allons 
Qu’armés d’une lanterne. 
La mousse de cette grotte, 
Tapissant chaque motte 
Vous offre des sofas ; 

Et la se trouve unie 

La douce symphonie 

Des hiboux et des chats. 
Tout prés on voit un lac, 
Oi les poissons affluent 
Avec assez de sangsues, 
Pour en remplir un sac. 
Et sur ces bords champétres 
On a planté des hétres. 
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There gravel walks are 
For recreation, 

And meditation 

In sweet solitude. 

’Tis there the lover 

May hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover, 

In the afternoon ; 

And if a lady 

Would be so engaging 
As for to walk in 

Those shady groves, 

Tis there the courtier 
Might soon transport her 
Into some fort, or 

The “‘ Sweet Rockclose.” 


Aibwvas yf 83684 mrogsins 
Evixe rigiraruas 
Evvoayv +s bssev 

Kar’ conuiay yruntiav’ 
Extors xas sguorn 
Mer’ iearseay adaorn 
Axoutw n Teneay n 
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Es ous rt xa deowrowve 
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Araobas rimsviccs 
Toews tv oxsosoos 
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There are statues gracing 
This noble place in — 
All heathen gods, 

And nymphs so fair ; 
Bold Neptune, Cesar, 
And Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked 

In the open air! 

There is a boat on 

The lake to float on, 
And lots of beauties 
Which I can’t entwine ; 
But were I a preacher, 
Or a classic teacher, 

In every feature 

I’d make ’em shine! 


Hic tenebrosa caverna 
Est, gattorumque taberna, 
Talpa habitata pigro, 
Non sine fele nigro; 
Muscus iners olli 

Stravit loca tegmine molli 
Lectice ut plumis 
Mollior esset humus, 
Inque lacu anguille 
Luteo nant gurgite mille, 
Quo nat, amica luti, 
Hostis hirudo cuti. 
Grande decus pagi 

Fluvii stant margine fagi, 
Quodque tegunt ramo 
Labile flumen amo! 


Ici ’ homme atrabiliare, 
Un sentier peut choisir 
Pour y suivir a loisir 

Sa reve solitaire. 

Quand une nymphe cruelle 
L’a mis au désespoir, 

Sans qu’il puisse emouvoir 
L’inexorable belle. 

Quel doux repos je goiite 
Assis sur ce gazon 

Du Rossignol j’écoute 

Le tendre diapazon, 

Ah! dans cet antre noir 
Puisse mon Eléonore, 
Celle que mon ceeur adore 
Venir furtive au soir! 


Cernis in hos valles 

Quo ducunt tramite calles, 
Hunc mente in sedem 

Fer meditante pedem 
Quisquis ades belle 
Transfixus amore puelle 
Aut patrie care 

Tempus inane dare! 
Dumque jaces herba 
Turtur flet voce superba 
Arboreoque throno 

Flet philomela sono. 
Spelunca apparet 

Quam dux Trojanus amaret 
In simili nido 

Nam fuit icta Dido. 


Dans ces classiques lieux 
Plus d’une statue brille, 

Et se présente aux yeux 
En parfait deshabille ! 

La Neptune on discerne, 
Et Jules César en plomb, 
Et Venus, et le tronc 

Du Général Holoferne. 
Veut on voguer au large 
Sur ce lac? un esquif 
Offre a l’amateur craintif 
Les chances d’un naufrage. 
Que ne suis-je Victor Hugo, 
Ou quelqu’auteur en vogue, 
Alors en genre d’églogue 
Je n’aurais pas d’égaux. 
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There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 

Oh! he never misses 

To grow eloquent. 

*Tis he may clamber 

To a lady’s chamber, 

Or become a member 

Of parliament : 

A clever spouter 

He'll sure turn out, or 

An out-and-outer, 

«To be let alone.” 

Don’t hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him ; 

Sure he’s a pilgrim 

From the Blarney stone ! * 
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Plumbea signa Deim 
Nemus ornant grande tropheum ! 
Stas ibi Bacche teres ! 

Nec sine fruge Ceres. 
Neptunique vago 

De fiumine surgit imago, 
Julius hic Cesar 

Stat Nabechud que Nezar! 
Navicula insonti 

Dat cuique pericula ponti, 
Si quis cymba hic cum 
Vult super ire lacum. 
Carmini huic ter sum 
Conatus hic addere versum 
Pauper at ingenio 

Plus nibil invenio ! 


Une pierre s’y rencontre 
Estimable trésor, 

Qui vaut son poids en or 
Au guide qui la montre. 
Qui baise ce monument 
Acquiert la parole, 

Qui doucement cajole, 

Et devient éloquent. 

Au boudoir d’une dame 

I] séra bien regu, 

Et méme a son insgu 

Fera naitre une flamme, 
Homme a bonnes fortunes, 
A lui on peut se fier, 

Pour mystifier 

La chambre des communes.} 


Fortunatam autem 
Premuerunt oscula cautem 
(Fingere dim conor 
Debitus huic sit honor) 
Quam bene tu fingis 

Qui saxi oracula lingis 
Eloquioque sapis 

Quod dedit ille lapis ! 
Gratus homo bellis 

Fit hic unctis mella labellis, 
Gratus erit populo 

Oscula dans scopulo 

Fit subito orator 

Caudaque sequente senator. 
Scandere vis ethram ? 
Hanc venerare petram ! ¢ 


Leip An be Jepnj beanarr An aye Teo 

Wan cneun-Alarcnam no helen Caojy 

Wy'l ceanpeatyas ayn pry cine 
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* End of Millikin’s Translation of the Groves of Blarney. 


‘ oo rns ‘Tans Baaguxns. Ex Codice Vatic. vetustiss. incert. evi. circa an. 
sal. C.M. 


$ lei finist le Poéme dit le Bois de Blarnaye, copié du livre de Doomsdaye, a.v. 1069. 

§ Explicit hic Carmen de Nemore Blarnensi. Ex Codice No. 464 in Bibliotheca 
Brere, apud Mediolanum. 

|| Fragment of Celtic MS., from the King’s Library, Copenhagen. 
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THE EUMENIDES; FROM ZSCHYLUS. 





Dramatis jersonz. 


The PyTuraness. 
APOLLO. 
ORESTES. 

Chorus of Furies. 
The Ghost of Ciyte MNESTRA. 
MINERVA. 

Areopagites. 

Athenians. 

A Herald. 

Priestesses of Minerva. 
Athenian Women. 
Attendants in a Procession. 





Afterwards, that of Minerva at Athens. 


The Vestibule of the Temple at Delphos. 


The Interior of the Temple. 


The Pythianess. Chief of prophetic Powers! of Goddesses 


Worthiest of worship, Earth! first I to thee 
Address myself in prayer; and next, invoke 
Themis, who came the second at this shrine 

To fill her mother’s throne ; and third, I call 
Another Titaness, and child of Earth, 

Who by the will of Themis — not by force, 

As some affirm—-her sanctuary made 

At this oracular place, in gift bestowed, 

And natal offering to Apollo: hence 

Called Pheeous from her name. He left the rock 
Of Delos, and its lake, and anchor cast 

Under the cliffs sheltering the port of Pallas ; 
Thence visited this fair country, and marched on 
To high Parnassus: him the sons of Vulcan 

Led on his way with solemn pomp, and smoothed 
A rugged road, turning a wilderness 

Into a cultured land. His advent hailed 

This people, and their sceptred sovereign Delphos, 
And reverenced as he passed; and now inspired 
With skill divine to read futurity, 

Fourth at this venerable fane he sits, 

His father’s prophet. Such the adorations 

I offer to these powers. Nor may forget, 
Minerva! to include thee in my vows, 

Pronzean styled, and worshipped here; nor you, 
O Nymphs! who dwell where the Corycian rock 
Is hollowed into caves, loved. haunt of birds, 
Frequented by the Gods; where Bacchus reigns 
O’er half the land: my memory yet recalls 

What time he led his band of Menads forth, 

To tear, as hounds some leveret, limb from limb, 
Pentheus. Nor be they uninvoked in song 

The Plystian fountains, and the might of Neptune ; 
And last, yet first and highest, all-perfect Jove. 

Here end my prayers, and I must now assume 

My office and my place; and may this day 
Presents of greater worth attend me there 
Than Fortune yet has given. Should suppliants 


00 
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From different states of Hellas come, let each 
— in order as by lot assigned. 
And now to prophesy as the God inspires. 
She enters the Temple, but soon returns, 
Ah! things too horrible for tongue to tell, 
Or eyes to see, have driven me from within. 
My strength is gone; alas! my tottering knees 
Bow under me; I grope my way along, 
More with my hands than feet: a fear-struck crone 
Is a mere nothing —feeble as a child. 
Dreading no ill, as was my wont I crawled 
To where the entrance of the cell is crowned 
With many a votive garland; there I saw 
A man—a wretch, for some unheard-of crime 
Devoted by the Gods. Prostrate he lay 
Before the shrine, his hands incarnadined : 
One held a sword newly unsheathed, that dropped 
With gouts of blood ; the other raised aloft 
An olive-shoot, bound round with wreaths of wool, 
The fullest and the whitest fleece. Thus far 
Each circumstance has made assurance sure. 
Beside the criminal, a wondrous troop 
Of women on the benches sat asleep : 
Women I call them, though they bore to women 
No likeness: Gorgons rather, and yet not 
Gorgonian, such as I’ve seen drawn, that snatched 
The feast from Phineus: for these had no wings 
Like harpies. Black they were—all black — their garb 
Of blackest hue; and in such sort defiled, 
As nor becomes the temples of the Gods, 
Nor the abodes of mortals. In their breath 
There was a poison, deadly to inhale ; 
And from their eyes oozed fast a bloody rheum, 
That had infection in’t. Race such as they, 
So foul a company of hags, till now 
Never did I behold: nor could the land 
That bore their detestable forms escape 
The foul contagion of their monstrous birth. 
Apollo, guard thou then thy temple well 
From their polluting presence. Great is Loxias, 
For medicine is his, and divination, 
And power oracular; and as he can purify 
All houses, look he to this sanctuary. 


The Interior of the Temple. 
Apotto. Orestes. Cuorus (asleep). 


Apollo. Betray you I will not, but guard you ever, 
Stand by you near, and watch you from afar ; 
And to your enemies no favour shew. 
And now, behold these hags, your dread pursuers, 
Are caught with sleep—fallen into trance profound, 
These man-detesting virgins, grey and old, 
With whom no habitants of heaven or earth 
Hold converse or communion: for to them 
Evil is good ; they dwell in evil darkness, 
Hell under earth, by gods and men abhorved. 
Yet take to flight ; and though they chase you still, 
As soon they must, over the wide terrene — 
Though you be doomed to wander o’er the earth, 
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And o’er the sea, and cities islanded, 
Be of good cheer, and faint not with your toils, 
Nor rest Minerva’s city till you reach. 
There clasp her ancient image in your arms, 
And we, by fitting words, and reasoning good, 
Will to your judges justify your deed, 
And find some way to free you from these pangs : 
’Twas I persuaded you to smite your mother. 
Orestes. Apollo! mighty sovereign ! well thou knowest 
The deed was just: oh! do me justice. Thou 
Who hast the means to save, unlearn them not; 
And shew a power that I may safely trust. 
Apollo. Bear this in mind: be not unmanned by fear. 
Thee, Mercury! by our kindred blood I charge 
To guard him well; prove that thy name of guide 
Is rightly given, in shepherding my votary ; 
For Jove himself respects the suppliant’s prayer, 
And sanctifies his office, that has power 
To lead all mortals on the road to fortune. 


The Ghost of Ciytemyestra. Cuorvs. 


Ghost. Still sleeping! Up!—is this a time for sleep? 
When I, disgraced by all the dead, and most 
Reviled by him whom I despatched, am waked 
To torments. Shame leaves us not in the grave. 
And thus I roam in restless agony 
From place to place — whom must I tax but you, 
Enduring what I have from my own child ? 

Is there no God to care for, or revenge 

A mother, slain by a son’s hand? Behold, 

Let these wounds sink into your hearts — those eyes, 
Whose inward light fails not ; even ours in sleep 
Have a pervading vision to look through 

The clouds that hide our destinies by day. 

Many of my libations, wine-unstained, 

And honey mixed with water from the spring ; 

And nightly-offered feasts you love, prepared 

Upon the living embers, in the hour 

When sacrifice is made to none but you, 

Have you accepted with a willing mind : 

All this is trodden under foot, as dust. 

Whilst he, your prey, a hunted deer in speed, 
Escapes the snare, and, bursting through the net, 
Mocks at the toils, and you. Hear, then, my words. 
Compassionate my spirit— think of me, 

Ye subterranean deities! The shade 

(For I am but a shade) of Clytemnestra 

Calls you— awake! arise !— Not answering yet ! 
Do you sleep on, and let the game escape? 

He flies !— is gone ! —the Gods have heard his prayers. 
Mine there is none to hear. Not listening still! 
Pity ye not my agonies? The murderer! 

My murderer, I say — Orestes! flies — 

Is fled—is gone! Awake! arise! 

Chorus (dreaming). Oh! oh! 

Ghost. Do you cry, oh! and tarn again to sleep? 
Wake, ere it be too late. Fool! fool! what hope 
Of aught from you but evil? 

Chorus (dreaming). Oh! oh! oh! 

Ghost. Labour and Sleep, twin powers, confederate-sworn, 
Have dried the venom in these dragons’ souls. 
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Chorus (dreaming). Chase him! hunt him! catch him! 
seize him! seize him! 
Ghost. You hunt like hounds in dreams; you follow close, 
And open on the scent, nothing at fault 
But in the chase itself; where leads it? Up! 
Let not the toil o’ercome you, nor this trance 
So lull your senses in forgetfulness, 
That you perceive not that you lose your toil. 
Up! up! and let my just reproaches rouse 
In your fell souls a worthy sense of shame, 
And goad you on like spurs to your intent. 
Breathe on him pestilence, and make your breath 
A fire to eat his limbs and scorch his soul. 
Pursue him! tear him! follow him! On! on! 


Cuorvs. 


A Fury. Awake! awake! I say. Do you wake her, 
As I wake thee: tread out the sparks of sleep. 
We soon shall see if all I dreamed was true. 
A Fury. Weep, sisters! weep! 
A Fury. I weep with you. 
A Fury. My wounds are deep — 
A Fury. I'm tortured, too. 
A Fury. More keen my pain, 
A Fury. Because ’tis vain. 
A Fury. Endless tears, 
A Fury. And groans and fears, 
A Fury. Not to be endured, 
A Fury. Or cured. 
A Fury. Forced the net, and fled the game. 
A Fury. The beast is to the covert gone. 
A Fury. Fatal sleep! 
A Fury. That deed of shame, 
A Fury. Who hath done? 
A Fury. Of Jove the son. 
A Fury. A Deity! 
A Fury. And can it be? 
A Fury. Rob of their prey, us old and grey. 
A Fury. What one with sway of yesterday ? 
A Fury. A beardless boy 
Rob us of joy! 
A Fury. What wretch, O! say, 
Was stolen away ? 
Semichorus. Has earth engendered such another? 
Semichorus. A son, the murderer of his mother ! 
Chorus. Shall Gods like these usurp our sway ? 
That this is justice who shall say ? 
Strophe. In dreams she came, an injured shade, 
And shewed the wounds a son had made ; 
She came, as one with scourging thong, 
Who drives some jaded steed along. 
Under my ribs I felt the smart — 
I felt it here— I felt it there ; 
It seared my frame, it pierced my heart, 
With anguish too intense to bear. 
Antistrophe. O killing anguish! torturing hour ! 
Shall these young Gods usurp our power? 
And are they just — this fane divine ? 
And call you this Earth’s navel-shrine ? 
Who upon such a throne would sit ? 
’Tis stained with gore, it runs with blood, 
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Above — below — about it — yet, 
I see a dark and crimson tlood. 
Semi. Our power defied, defiled the shrine. 
Semi. Friend! prophet! guide! these deeds are thine. 
Semi. Such fanes no more shall men adore. 
Semi. Shall we resign all hold divine? 
Semi. Thus lose our power, revered of yore? 
Semi. We make our moan, God! call on thee. 
Semi. Nor that alone. O’er land and sea 
We still will flee, as swift as he. 
Semi. At whose decree shall he be free ? 
And what shall be his destiny ? 
Chorus. Remorse on earth, in hell despair — 
His mother’s ghost shall meet him there. 















ApoLito. Cuorvs. 









Apollo. Out! out! and quickly from this temple. Out! 
Avaunt! and quit my fane. Depart! begone ! 
Or I will take my winged and white-plumed dragon, 
And send it whizzing from its gold-twined string, 
Till in your agony you disgorge, in foam 
Dark issuing forth, clot upon clot, the gore 
Drained from the hearts of men. This sanctuary 
Is not for you. Some place of darkness seek, 
Where vengeance cuts off heads, and digs out eyes; 
For stranglings and abortions are yout joys, 
And mutlations: or to stone to death, 
Or where on stakes impaled some victim writhes, 
Whose yells and howlings of intense despair 
Awake compassion in all hearts. Learn, then, 
How much those banquets — your delight — I loathe, 
Who love and pity miserable man. 
But what can such deformity as yours 
Love but its likeness? If you want a dwelling, 
Go den with lions —slake with them your thirst 
Of blood ; nor darken my oracular shrine 
With shadows cast from forms so foul. Go, then ! 
Without a shepherd to direct your steps — 
What God would choose to lead a flock like yours ? 
First Fury. Apollo! you are sovereign here — your words 
Prove royalty. In part you have our answer. 
To call you an abettor of this deed 
Suffices not ; the deed itself is yours — 
All yours. 
Apollo. How mine? Explain your thought—be brief! 
First Fury. Did not your Oracle enjoin this man 
To slay his mother ? 
































Apollo. True: a just revenge 
Upon a father’s murderer. 
First Fury. Next, thyself 


Thou mad’st protector of this wretch, whose hands 
Yet blush with blood. 


Apollo. I gave him refuge: more — 
Commanded him to seek it here. 
First Fury. And us, 


Who followed in his track, you treat with scorn. 

Apollo. This place is not for you. 

First Fury. We do our office. 

Apollo. Enjoy it: glory in your ministry. 

First Fury. The matricide from every house we drive. 
Apollo, And she who kills her husband .... 
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First Fury. Is not like 

One who sheds kindred blood. 
Apollo. If just your plea, 

Disparaged, and dishonoured, and despised 

Would be all marriage-vows ; and Love, of gifts 

The dearest upon earth, by Virtue led, 

Would prove a curse, if passion and the joys 

Of sense should prostitute the nuptial couch, 

To man and woman holier than an oath. 

If, then, you can look on with unblenched eye, 

And see a husband fall by an adulteress, 

You wrongly make an outcast of Orestes, 

Him you can persecute with fellest hate, 

Pass by her crime: to Pallas I appeal ; 

She shall decide between you — judge the right. 
First Fury. Spite of you both, I will not quit this man. 
Apollo. Pursue him, and add labour to your pains ! 
First Fury. Contemptuous words detract not from my honours. 
Apollo. Pride yourself in them ; such I envy not ; 

Nor would receive, however paid. 
First Fury. They say 

That you are great, and stand beside Jove’s throne. 

A mother’s blood cries out for blood, and I 

Lay claim to him, and slip the dogs of vengeance. 
Apollo. And I my suppliant will defend and aid ; 

For to abandon one, a refuge given, 

Might well incense all men against the Gods. 


Temple of Minerva at Athens. 


ORESTES. 


Minerva! from the Delphin shrine behold 

A miserable wretch, sinner indeed, 

But not impenitent; nor with unwashed hands, 
Nor unclean heart, but frequent seen amid 

The haunts of gods, and the resorts of men ; 
And many a sea and many a land o’erpast, 
Obedient to the Oracle, I come 

To this thy fane, approach thy feet, and clasp 
Thine image, which I still will hold, awaiting 
Thy final sentence. 


Cuorvus. ORESTES. 


First Fury. Look! his step! his foot ! 
It bears the mark and impress of the man, 
And rises like a voice from out the ground, 
Proclaiming, “ He goes there!” As hounds some hind 
Fast bleeding to the death, we track him thus, 
And our sides pant with the long toilsome chase ; 
For we have left no spot of earth untrod, 
And many a sea, unoared by wings, have crossed, 
Nothing behind a vessel in our speed. 
And now I scent him somewhere hereabouts ; 
For the hot steam of human blood sends up 
A pleasant savour to make glad my nostrils, 
As laughter does the heart. 

A Fury. Look, sisters ! look ! 

Semi. Scent him here, and scent him there ; 
Hunt him, chase him every where. 

Semi. Vengeance tracks where’er may hide 
The fugitive and matricide. 
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Semi. Toil-spent, yon statue clasping, see! he stands : 
It cannot wash the crimson from his hands. 

Semi. ’Tis here—his mother’s blood has sunk below ; 
No vital tide can in her heart reflow. 

First Fury. But in repayment thou shalt give thine own ; 
I from thy limbs will, drop by drop, drain dry 
The purple stream, and quench my burning thirst 
With the salt draught — make you a living corse — 
Then bear you down to Erebus, there to meet 
The sentence that befits the wretch whose hands 
Are crimsoned with a guest’s or parent’s blood, 
And where, for greater torment, thou shalt see 
The punishment that rightly falls on them 
Who sin against the Gods, as thou; and learn, 
Great Pluto is inflexible to man, 

Requiting justly those below the earth 
Whose crimes are overlooked above: but he 
Views all thy deeds waitten in his clear mind. 

Orestes. Instructed by my miseries, I have learnt 
What remedies are best, and when ’tis right 
To speak, and when silence is wisdom ; for 
In this my infirmity I have been taught 
By a wise master, who inspires my counsels. 

My sin is now at rest — my hands are pale, 

No longer blushing with a mother’s blood ; 

For Phebus has accepted at the shrine 

The fitting immolation, and received 

My libatory offerings. Many words, 

Much leisure were required to tell, how first, 
How last I have endured ; what penance wrought 
My many wanderings ; and now, again, 
Unblamed I commune with my fellow-man. 

For time has its old age, and wears out all things — 
Our madness as our crimes. And thus, with words 
From no unhallowed lips, do I invoke, 

Queen of this place, Minerva! to appear 

My guardian and protectress ; and here vow, 
That from this day she shall possess my land, 

A conquest unachieved by arms; and so, 

I dedicate myself, my people, and Argos, 

To her perpetual homage and allegiance. 

Then listen, Goddess! whether you frequent 
Some favourite haunt of Libya — or beside 

Your native stream on Triton’s banks recline — 
Or walk unsandalled — or amid the fields 

Of Sicily keep watch o’er those you love, 

As erst you guarded them at Flegra, when 

You led your troops like an experienced chief ; 
In thy divinity as thou knowest all things — 

Oh, hear my adjuration! Come, and save! 

First Fury. Nor thee, Apollo, nor Minerva’s power 
Shall save ; but thou shalt perish unremembered : 
Nor shall thy spirit know what joy is more. 

Thou animated corse! fiend-haunted shadow ! 

Gainsay my words thou canst not, for all speech 

Shall be denied thee; body and soul thou art 

And shalt be wholly ours — our living feast, 

Our victim, though not offered at the shrine — 

Our sacrifice, though on no altar made. 

Then hear our charm, and let it rend thy soul. 

Proode. Come, sisters! lead the dance along, 

Then weave a wild and wildering song ; 
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A hymn may teach mankind to see 
The rulers of their destiny, 

And at our feet adoring, own 

Justice on earth has fixed her throne. 

Just punishments are our delight — 

Pure hands and spotless hearts; the just alone 

Find length of days, and favour in our sight. 

Such ill become this man of crime, 
Vain is his hope to hide the blood he shed ; 
For, faithful to the injured dead, 
We plead their cause — avenge in our own time. 
Strophe I. Night! my mother! who hast made 
The bad who walk the realms of day, 
Or dwell in nether darkness, mine, 
Let no young God our rights invade : 

Hear thou my prayer — give back our prey. 
Shall we the hunted game resign ? 
Restore our victim, Power divine! 

Incantation. On his head I pour my curse, 

By the magic of this verse, 

In a chain his soul to bind, 

Till by working of the spell, 
Unattuned by any lyre, 
Madness, frenzy, loss of mind, 
Make his spirit its own hell, 
Burn his brain with a slow fire, 

Rot him inch by inch away. 

A Fury. Cease awhile the charm, and say, 

Who resist our empire may ? 

Ant. I. That blood shall kindred blood repay, 
Was woven in the warp and woof 
Of man from birth, by Destiny. 

Fixed too as Fate and Death our sway, 

No mortal shall be conscience-proof ; 

And when in realms below he be, 

Not Pluto’s self shall set him free. 
Incantation. Pour then on his head the curse, 

By the magic of this verse, 

In a chain his soul to bind, 

Till by working of the spell, 
Unattuned by any lyre, 
Madness, frenzy, loss of mind, 
Make his spirit its own hell, 
Burn his brain with a slow fire, 

Rot him inch by inch away. 

A Fury. Cease awhile the charm, and say, 

Who resist our empire may ? 

Strophe IT. By the dread will of Fate ’twas given, 
And her immutable decree, 

That, save against the powers of Heaven, 
Our power should boundless be. 

Not ours to tread the paths of light ; 

No robes have we of purest white ; 

With none the social feast partake ; 

Our dwelling of no temple make. 

Revenge is ours :—when parents bleed, 

We tire the strong, his flight outspeed ; 

And the fresh scent of blood pursuing, 

Track on the murderer to his ruin. 

Ant. II. To loose his soul from its despair, 

To shrine or temple should he come, 

No God shall listen to his prayer — 

No judgment shall avert his doom. 
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A hateful office Jove-bestowed, 
A duty hard, a weary load, 
For a blood-shedding evil race. 
We follow in the murderer’s trace : 
With sounding tramp, and heavy feet, 
The ground in measured cadence beat ; 
Our steps arrest his listening ear — 
We stamp him in his mid career. 
Strophe III. Man’s empty glories, that owe their birth 
To thoughts that should but to the skies belong, 
We leave unremembered where rots his earth ; 
And his pride lay low, 
When in weeds of wo 
We track his red footsteps, and lead along, 
With our choral dances, a funeral song. 
Ant. I1I. For hard of heart, and feeble of sight, 
He little dreams who the weird sisters are ; 
Nor recks he of Fate, till a starless night, 
With a storm of wrath 
O’ershadows his path, 
When late all repentance, and vain all prayer, 
And his wails are lost in the desert air. 
Monostrophe. Prone to wrath, and wrath unending — 
Swift to punish, never bending — 
Sternly mindful of offences —— 
Never listening to pretences — 
Uncommuting any sentence — 
Unappeased by all repentance — 
Spite of shades of night deceiving, 
Bounding, chasing, life-bereaving —— 
Furies ever are pursuing 
Sinners thus to their undoing. 
Epode. What mortal, then, our attributes can hear, 
Unbent by reverence, uninspired by fear? 
Nor deem we that our gifts are not of worth — 
Time-reverenced are our honours, office, birth ; 
And vain regrets would bring not heaven and light: 
For we have still our thrones beneath this earth, 
Our empire in the realms of death and night. 


Minerva. Cuorvus. ORESTES. 


Minerva. A sound of voices, echoing from afar, 
Visited me on Scamander’s banks, whose land, 
In ancient right possessed, the Achean chief, 

A glorious portion of the spoils of war 

For Theseus’ sons, assigned to me. And now 
With feet untravelled, by my coursers borne, 
Wingless, yet swifter than the winds in speed 
That rustled on my egis, I am come: 

And here I witness a strange group, nor fear, 
But rather wonder, to behold a sight 

So novel to my eyes. Who are ye? Speak! 
For I address myself to one and all. 

Thee, stranger, sitting at my statue’s base — 
And you, like to no plants of mortal growth, 
Nor sprung from an immortal seed. In shape 
You look not like the inhabitants of earth ; 
Not that I tax with their deformity 

My suppliants —— this our justice ill beseems. 

First Fury. Daughter of Jove ! our tale you soon shall hear. 
Behold in us the progeny of old Night, 

And called in realms beneath this earth the Dire. 
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Minerva. And rightly named —report belies you not. 
I know your race. 

First Fury. You soon our merits shall. 

Minerva. { might, if one would speak the truth. 

First Fury. We chase 

The murderer from all doors. 

Minerva. And your pursuit, 
Where does it end ? 

First Fury. Where hope of joy comes not. 

Minerva. Is such the end to which you destine him ? 

First Fury. He chose to be his mother’s murderer. 

Minerva. Has he the plea of some necessity ? 
The dread of some one’s wrath ? 

First Fury. Can any plea 
Justify matricide? 

Minerva. They know but half, 

Who hear one party. 

First Fury. Offer him the oath : 
He would not wish to take it. 

Minerva. It would seem 
Your aim is not for justice, but its forms. 

First Fury. How? teach us; you are rich in wisdom. 

Minerva. Oaths 
Clear not unjustice. 

First Fury. Question him, and judge 
The right between us. 

Minerva. Rests this cause with me? 

First Fury. With thee, just daughter deemed of a just sire: 

Minerva. Then, stranger, speak! What hast thou to reply? 
Your country and your lineage tell. Relate 
Your story, and rebut the charge; and say 
If you approach our shrine, our image clasp, 
Confiding in the merits of your cause, 

Ixion-like, and justified as he. 
Reply in clearest words to all I ask. 

Orestes. Minerva! first I will relieve your mind 
From the kind care that your last words convey. 
Before you no unhallowed suppliant see ; 

Nor has this hand, embracing, as I sit, 

Your statue, any touch that may pollute. 

Best argues speech my innocence, for the law 
Forbids defence to such as are not pure : 

But sacrifice has been enjoined to man, 

And expiatory streams can wash him clean. 
These have I poured at other altars ; much, 
With water from the clearest springs, atoned 

At other shrines. Then lay aside your doubt. 
And now I will declare my race. I am 

An Argive; Agamemnon was my sire, 

The leader of a mighty force in arms, 

Whom well you knew, and chose from all the chiefs 
To aid in making Troy a dusty nothing. 

He home-returned, died of an evil death ; 

For in the blackness of her heart, glossed o’er 
With many a crafty subterfuge, my mother, 

As afterwards the bath confessed, despatched him. 
I fled — long time an exile ; but came back 
With double vengeance armed to take her life. 

I slew her—I deny it not: the crime, 

If crime it were to slay the murderess 

Of my dear father, Phebus must partake, 

Who stung and goaded on my heart, with threats 
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Of after-wrath divine if I should fail 

The guilty to repay with the same death. 

If justly or unjustly shed her blood, 

Judge thou.—The cause — my life is in thine hands. 
Minerva. Momentous question! for a mortal judge 

Too hard to try. Nor lawful e’en to me 

To sit in judgment upon those whose hands 

Vengeance has dyed in blood. Yet this [ say, 

Thou hast approached our shrine a suppliant pure : 

I blame thee not, and give thee refuge here ; 

And be he on his trial guiltless found, 

I make a friend and ally to this city. 

But these, whose office is not welcome here, 

If they should fail in making good their plea, 

And quit the court defeated, then the gall 

Fast dropping from their venomed souls may breed 

A pestilence to taint the sickening land. 

Such are the things that I must weigh — the good 

I hope, the evils that I have to dread. 

Since, then, you have appealed this day to me, 

I will appoint sworn judges for the trial, 

And make their verdict binding through all time. 

Then call your witnesses — adduce your proofs — 

Bring forward all that may assist your cause, 

And I will choose (selecting from the best 

And wisest of our citizens) such men 

As hate injustice and revere an oath. 


Cuorvs. 


Strophe I. What ills on ills will man betide, 
Should Power thus screen the matricide ! 
New laws will sanction novel crimes, 
Confound their names in after-times — 

Then to all hopes of bliss farewell ! 
Earth shall be made another hell, 

Sons ’gainst their sires the poniard whet, 
And blood as impious blood beget. 

Ant. I. To man avengers given, and spies, 
No Menads from the grave shall rise : 
Parental awe shall turn to hate — 

Yield we the ministry of Fate! 

Listening in breathlessness of fear, 

A neighbour’s wrongs let neighbour hear ; 
In open day, through every land, 

Let Murder bare her crimson hand. 

Strophe II. Bent by affliction’s heavy yoke, 

And writhing with the mortal stroke, 

None shall find solace in that hour, 

To us appealing, or our power. 

On son no more an evil fate 

Mother or sire shall imprecate, 

And cry, in accents of despair, 

“* Where are ye, Furies? Justice, where ?” 
Her shrine is spurned — defiled her throne — 
Her reign is past — her temple down. 

Ant. II. A voice there is, which man to hear 

Thrills with a salutary fear — 

One who by day her vigil keeps, 

And watches o’er him as he sleeps, 
When terrors, sent to make him wise, 
In spectres to his soul arise. 
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But his, where shines no heavenly light, 
Is fit for blackest deeds of night ; 
That caitiff-wretch no laws can bind, 
No love of country, or his kind. 
Sirophe IIT. A state requires a golden mean, 
For vigour lies extremes between : 
None should be lords of their own will — 
The fountain this of every ill. 
Let equal laws and just restrain 
Man’s passions wild, as with a chain ; 
But tyranny I loudly blame, 
For self-reproach engendering shame. 
Yourself respect, nor hope to find 
A friend so dear as health of mind. 
Ant. III. Few words in wisdom’s mouth are best : 
Deep in your bosoms let them rest. 
The weak oppress not — the pure fane 
Of Justice trample not for gain ; 
Long-suffering she, yet in her time 
Brings to his end a man of crime — 
Respect the guest — pay, most on earth, 
Honour to those who gave you birth : — 
This do, and thou shalt honour have — 
Be something even in the grave. 
Stroph. IV. One who loves Virtue for herself, 
Unswayed by awe, unbribed by pelf, 
Though chastened here, and man his foe, 
Can never final misery know. 
But he, confounding wrong and right, 
Shall sink into eternal night; 
Trusting in Fortune’s favouring gale, 
He spreads awhile his summer sail. 
Ant. IV. But see! up-foam the mountain-waves ! 
It comes ! the storm of vengeance raves ! 
On every side the breakers rise — 
Jove laughs to scorn his prayers and cries. 
His masts are gone, and round and round 
He floats, in whirlpool sucked and drowned ; 
Till, on the strand of Justice thrown, 
He lies unpitied and alone. 


Minerva. Cuorvus. Apotto. Orestes. AREOPAGITES. PEOPLE OF 





Atuens. Priestesses or Minerva. A HERALD. 


Minerva. Make proclamation and keep back the crowd, 
And bid the Tyrrhene trump, with mortal breath, 
Tell out the dictates of the Gods to man. 
Let hushed attention this assembly rule, 
That either party may be fairly heard ; 
My righteous judgment all this city learn, 
Now and for evermore. 
First Fury. Regal Apollo! 
Where thou hast power, command; but what dost thou 
With him, or here? Say! 
Apollo. I to witness came, 
In favour of a suppliant at my shrine ; 
Or, rather, an accepted guest by me 
Protected — purified. And here I stand 
To plead for him, and not for him alone, 
But for myself; for upon me must fall 
The imputation of his mother’s death. 
Minerva! open thou the cause ; direct 
The pleadings. 
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Minerva. Such devolves on me. And first, [To the EUMENIDEs. 
Accusers, speak! Then state ye, from the first, 

Each circumstance, and let us know the facts. 

First Fury. Many we are, but few shall be my words; 
Our questions few. (Jo Orestes) Answer them one by one. 
And first, did you your mother kill? 

Oresies. I did, 

Nor would deny it. 

First Fury. You have had one fall, 

Wrestler! one heavy fall: two more, and then.... 
Orestes. Thou canst not boast that I am yet o’erthrown. 
First Fury. Say how you slew her? 

Orestes. That I answer, too. 

This hand my poniard plunged into her breast. 

First Fury. By whom persuaded, and at whose advice ! 

Orestes. His prophecy. He will confirm the truth. 

[ Pointing to Apo..o. 

First Fury. A prophet bid you to destroy a mother ! 

Orestes. 1 have not railed at fate, nor ever shall. 

First Fury. You will unsay this when the ballot fails. 

Orestes. Firm in my trust, I doubt not that my sire 
Will send me advocates from the grave. 

First Fury. He kills 
His mother, and then trusts in whom ? — the dead ! 

Orestes. She was polluted by a double crime. 

First Fury. Prove to them this. [ Pointing to the AREOPaGITES. 

Orestes, She took her husband’s life—— 

My father’s — and in taking his took mine. 

First Fury. You live, and therefore is she clear of guilt. 

Orestes. Why didst thou not pursue her when alive ? 

First Fury. She was of different bleod from him she slew. 

Orestes. And am I of my mother’s blood ? 

First Fury. Did not 
Her life-blood feed you ere you saw the light ? 

Wretch ! do you thus disown the dearest tie? 

Orestes. Apollo! witness for me now. Declare 
If I am guilty of my mother’s death, 

For that she died by me I have confessed ; 

But whether justly or unjustly, tell, 

And in your wisdom advocate my plea. 

Apollo. To this august assembly I declare, 

And as a prophet can but speak the truth, 

That never from my throne, an oracle, 

Concerning man or woman, state or city, 

Came uninspired save by the King of Gods — 

From Jove himself. Then weigh, in all its force, 

My reasoning for this man, and reverence 

My sire in all; his justice—councils—name, 

That has more power than oaths. 

First Fury. And wouldst thou say 
The all-just, all-wise directed that Orestes, 

In taking vengeance of a father’s murderess, 

Should spurn the laws of nature ? 

Apollo. First reply, 

Whether the representative of Jove 

Is sacred ; or if she who kills her husband, 

Not as an Amazon by force of arms, 

Open rebellion, but as you shall hear, 

Pallas, and ye who sit in righteous judgment, 

Be justly put to death. On his return 

With laurels crowned, and thus far blest in all 

His feats of war, with treacherous blandishments 
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The bath prepared, she when his heart was glad 
Threw o’er his head a robe, whose endless folds 
So snared him in its intricate labyrinths, 
That, like a wild beast hampered in the toils, 
She took and stabbed him. Such the fate of one 
Most virtuous, most renowned, most venerable — 
The chief of all the chiefs that sailed to Troy ; 
And such the tale, that must with horror wound 
And pity every heart— yours most of all. 
Chorus. Jove, by your speech, has great respect for fathers ; 
Most pities them; and yet himself could chain, 
With no light bonds, Saturn his aged sire. 
By arguments like these you plead my cause. 
Apollo. Envenomed brood! abhorrence of the Gods ! 
This remedy is left for chains, to loose them ; 
For infinite the expedients by which man, 
However bound, may gain his freedom lost: 
But when the dust drinks once the stream of life, 
It can return no more. There is for this 
No charm, no medicine. All things beside 
In earth or heaven obey that Will, whose power 
Acts without effort, without toil endures. 
First Fury. How then shall he escape? Despite all law ; 
All reason you defend. His mother’s blood 
Is on the ground outpoured — his kindred blood. 
Shall he go back to oun, and again 


His father’s house inhabit? At what shrine, 
What altar shall he bend? His countrymen, 
Will they assist in offering his libations ? 

Apollo. I will another argument adduce— 
A true one: try and answer it. In proof 


A child without a mother may be born, 
There stands the daughter of Olympian Jove ; 
Not the weak produce of nine darkling months, 
Yet a divinity, such no Goddess e’er 
Brought forth, or shall bring forth. Minerva! all 
My power can do, shall make this city great! 
With favouring eyes look then upon this man, 
Your faithful subject, such I sent him. Here 
He, for himself and his posterity, 
Accepts the terms: this covenant shall endure, 
Sacred to him and them, throughout all time. 
Minerva. Enough has now been said. Them I exhort, 
a the AREOPAGITES. 
That each, remembering well the pleas, should give 
A conscientious judgment. 
First Fury. You exhort. 
Our arrows have been shot; the quiver fails, 
And we await the issue of the contest. 
Minerva. What would your words convey? However put, 
Mine cannot ’scape your censure. 
First Fury. You have heard [To the AREoPAGITES. 
What you have heard ; the sentence in your hearts 
Bear, strangers! and revere your oath. 
Minerva. Then, list. 
Ye men of Athens! the first judgment hear 
Of this tribunal in a cause of bloodshed, 
And hold in reverence through all time the court. 
Here, in our Areopagus, which took 
Its name from Mars, to whom upon this hill 
The nation once made sacrifice, was pitched 
The encampment of the Amazons, ion arrayed 
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In battle against Theseus, they opposed 
The force of towers to the new city girt 
Itself with loftiest ramparts. In this place, 
I say, the majesty of the institute, 
The sacred terrors which its name inspires, 
Shall shield it from injustice night a day, 
Permitting no new customs to infringe 
Our civil rights. If the clear rivulet 
Be troubled, will the stream be sweet to drink ? 
I would not counsel a despotic rule, 
From wholesome curb free no licentious deeds, 
Nor banish from all breasts the tie of fear. 
What mortal fearing nothing will be just ? 
But you, by strict observance of the laws, 
Will in this land security and power 
Enjoy for ever; such as Scythia 
Boasts not, nor Pelops country. Court more just, 
More incorruptible by gold or favour, 
More watchful o’er the morals of a state, 
More venerable, or more acute of mind, 
Than this I have appointed as your guard, 
Shall never land possess. Through every age 
They shall retain their virtue unimpaired. 
It now remains to prove my words. The shells — 
Remember each his oath. This is my charge. 
First Fury. To counsel this august assembly mine, 
Not to disparage our dread power. 

Apollo. And I 
Would warn them to revere my oracles, 

And those of Jove, if they would reap their fruit. 

First Fury. To countenance such deeds is not your office. 
If you persist in it, your oracles 
Will be no longer holy. 

Apollo. And were not 
My father’s such, when, in his wisdom, Jove 
Released Ixion from the forfeiture 
Of blood for blood ? 

First Fury. _ Thou sayest it; but I vow 
A deadly vengeance on this land, if Right 
And Justice fail me. 

Apollo. Young and old, the Gods 
Despise you; mine shall be the victory here. 

First Fury. Thus didst thou in the house of Pheres, when 
The Fates gave up the dead at your persuasion. 

Apollo. Is it not just to grant the suppliant’s prayer ? 
Have piety and virtue no just claims ? 

First Fury. Laws old and venerable you set at nought, 
And old and venerable deities 
Charmed into fatal slumber, as by wine 
Inebriate. 

Apollo. Soon shalt thou, with baffled hopes 
Of vengeance, vent the venom of your spleen 
In empty menace on your enemies. 

First Fury. Since thus a beardless boy insults grey hairs, 
In silence I the coming verdict wait ; 

Nor pour till then my fury on this land. 

Minerva. It now remains for me to close the cause. 
Mine is the right of voting last, and he [ Pointing to Orestes. 
Shall have my voice; though mother had I none, 

Yet from the reverence which I owe my sire, 
With heart and soul my love (saving that I 
Am dedicate to fair Virginity) 
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Attends the nobler and the better sex. 
But e’en to woman were the preference given, 
’Twould ill become me to support the part 
Of one the murderess of her lord and master. 
Thus, should the lots be balanced in the urn, 
Orestes stands acquitted of the charge. 
Umpires! the shells draw forth without delay. 
Orestes. Phebus! what torment is in this suspense ! 
Ah! what will be the issue ? 
First Fury. Night! my mother! 
Dost thou behold us from thine ebon throne? 
Orestes. Upon destruction’s extreme verge I hang, 
And wait the approach of light. 
First Fury. We lose our thrones, 
Or guard our ancient honours upon earth. 
Apollo. Ye umpires! count the shells with nicest care, 
And separate, as Justice bids, the casts. 
First Fury. One erring colour may bring countless woes. 
Orestes. A single vote uphold a falling house. 
Minerva. Equal the number of the suffrages. 
This mortal stands acquitted of the crime. 
Orestes. Pallas! my tutelary deity, 
Thou more than friend and saviour! by whose aid 
An exile now returns to his loved home 
And native country, so that every Greek 
Shall say, “This Argive, wrongly dispossessed 
Of his paternal home, has been restored 
By thee, and by Apollo, and a third, 
The mightiest of the mighty, who avenged 
A father’s death, and has redressed his wrongs ; 
Looking with evil eye upon his foes, 
The advocates of a parricidal mother :” 
All hail to thee and thine! and thus do I 
Devote myself for ever, from this hour, 
To thy perpetual homage and allegiance. 
Nor for myself alone I pledge my faith, 
And bind it by the sanction of an oath, 
But when ourself shall moulder in the tomb, 
Should any dare to violate my word, 
By unexpected ways, unheard-of means, 
And preternatural terrors, shall my spirit 
Obstruct their road, and frustrate all their schemes, 
Till they recoil upon themselves, and end 
In that destruction which their arms would bring ; 
But to the powers that love and honour thee, 
And thy dear city, and thy favourite race, 
I vow undying friendship, filial love. 
Athens, farewell! my parting vow receive ; 
Unshaken ever may thy ramparts stand ; 
May death and terror light upon thy foes, 
And victory ever be with thee and thine! 





Cuorus. Minerva. Areopacires. ATHENIANS. PRIESTESSES 


or MINERVA. 


Chorus. Laws of eld shall none obey, 
Gods so young usurp our sway ? 
Maddening anguish ! torturing hour ! 
Sisters ! shall we lose our power ? 
Vengeance! vengeance! let me wring 
Black bile from its blackest spring, 
Dropping dews, that, as they light, 

Scatter pestilence and blight. 
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Leaves shall blacken on the trees, 
Rank pollution taint the breeze ; 
Corn nor seed of grass shall grow, 
Barrenness be reaped below. 
As it falls, our breath shall rot 
Beauty’s cheek with livid spot ; 
Die the infant in the womb, 
Man be made a living tomb. 
More my wrong than I can bear! 
Weep and wail in your despair; 
Sisters ! join in voice and verse ; 
Mother! Night! confirm the curse. 
Minerva. Yield to my words, and give not too much way 
To grief; you were not vanquished in the trial : 
The suffrages were equal, and no shame, 
No shadow of dishonour fell on you. 
Jove’s mind was shewn by most apparent signs ; 
Iie prophesied himself — himself declared 
No punishment should on Orestes light 
For what he did. Then let not your dread wrath 
Fall heavily on this land ; be not inflamed 
With fury against it, nor desolate 
Our fields, showering the hail of your revenge 
Upon our crops, of power to kill their seeds. 
And here I bind my promise with my word, 
That you an altar and a throne shall have 
With us — for ever dwell within our city, 
Ileld in eternal praise by the Athenians. 
Chorus. Laws of eld shall none obey, 
Gods so young usurp our sway ! 
Maddening anguish! torturing hour ! 
Sisters! shall we lose our power ? 
Vengeance! vengeance! let me wring 
Black bile from its blackest spring, 
Dropping dews, that, as they light, 
Scatter pestilence and blight. 
Leaves shall blacken on the trees, 
Rank pollution taint the breeze ; 
Corn nor seed of grass shall grow ; 
Barrenness be reaped below. 
As it falls, our breath shall rot 
Beauty’s cheek with livid spot ; 
Die the infant in the womb, 
Man be made a living tomb. 
More my wrong than I can bear! 
Weep and wail in your despair ; 
Sisters! join in voice and verse ; 
Mother! Night! confirm the curse. 
Minerva. Call not down vengeance, Goddesses, on Athens! 
Nor in your pride and indignation strike 
The land with blight: no insult has been shewn 
To you or your divinity. I, too, 
Have power with Jove, and might persuade.—Then know, 
For I alone of all the immortals hold 
The keys of heaven, and shut or ope at will 
The doors where lodge the thunderbolts. Of these 
I need not speak, for surely you will yield ; 
Nor cast upon this land of mine your curse, 
Whose crop can be but evil. Let not, then, 
The bitterness of gall poison your hearts, 
For in this city, held in high renown, 
You shall abide with me, and offerings 
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On birth and wedding-days of our first fruits 
Shall be in store for you ; when you shall bless 
My friendly words, and thank me for my counsels. 
Chorus. Killing anguish! torturing hour ! 
Sisters! shall we lose our power? 
Back to realms of night and wo, 
Spurned, dishonoured, slighted, go ? 
Rack my ribs the throes of death, 
Tear my heart, and stop my breath ; 
Burns my breast a torturing ire — 
Sears my brain an eating fire ! 
Hear! oh, hear me! mother, Night! 
Hear, and vindicate our right ! 
Minerva. 1 will bear with your anger, for than me 
You older are, more venerable through age, 
And wiser, too; though Jove bas stored my mind 
With understanding much beyond my share. 
As yet this race is new to you, but Time 
Will make you love this land, and as years flow, 
Each will new lustre to the city add. 
Here, then, beside the palace of Erectheus 
You shall possess an honourable seat, 
Such as no other nation has bestowed ; 
And men and matrons, upon festal days, 
Shall in procession worship you with rites 
Before unpaid. This only charge I give: 
Breathe not upon my sons your baleful wrath, 
Rousing a drunken frensy in young hearts 
Worse than excess in wine, till they become, 
In their pugnacity like crested cocks, 
Fired with a rage for strife, athirst for blood. 
Domestic broils, intestine wars, be these 
For ever distant from our doors ; and may 
The love of martial glory and renown 
Make them a terror to their foes. Then choose, 
Whilst yet ‘tis in your power; benevolence, 
Long-suffering ; these are virtues that win praise, 
And claim for Gods their share of this dear land. 
Chorus, Killing anguish! torturing hour! 
Sisters ! shall we lose our power ? 
Back to realms of night and wo, 
Spurned, dishonoured, slighted, go? 
Rack my ribs the throes of death, 
Tear my heart, and stop my breath ; 
Burns my breast a torturing ire — 
Sears my brain an eating fire ! 
Hear! oh, hear me! mother, Night! 
Hear, and vindicate our right ! 
Minerva. Yet once more will I counsel for your good, 
For never shalt thou say that one so young, 
Or that my people barbarously drove 
A goddess, venerable in age, away 
From any land. But if Persuasion’s voice 
Ilave any music for your ears — if words 
Ilave any soothing power, or honied charm, 
O! then, remain. But if you will not stay, 
Do not unjustly pour upon this land 
Your anger and revenge, nor harm my sons ; 
But choose whilst yet you may: fix yourselves here, 
And reap a harvest of exceeding glory. 





First Fury. Queen! Goddess! say what place you will assign. 


Minerva. One free from every care: accept it, then. 
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First Fury. Should I comply, what honours us await ? 
Minerva. No house without thy favour shall stand firm. 
First Fury. Shall such be mine? Wilt thou thus raise my power? 
Minerva. Ourself will honour those who honour thee. 
First Fury. And shall thy word endure throughout all time? 
Minerva. Thou hast my word—’tis never pledged in vain. 
First Fury. My anger is appeased, my spirit calmed. 
Minerva. And therefore shall thy friends be many here. 
First Fury. Say, with what peans shall I Athens hail ? 
Minerva. With such as swell from an exulting host, 
The heralds of some glorious victory ; 
Pray that the exhalations of the earth, 
And that the dews of ocean, and the airs 
Of heaven, attempered by the genial glow 
Of azure skies, and summer suns, may shed 
Upon the land their balmiest influences ; 
May make the crops abundant, multiply 
The younglings of the flocks and of the herds, 
And give prolific increase to the race 
Of mortals who deserve your fostering care. 
But to the wicked be inflexible, 
Unsparingly destructive ; as a gardener 
Watches with prudent care his plants and herbs, 
And only guards from injury those his toil 
Repaying: so I cherish these my children. 
Integrity is all I ask; but spurn 
The wicked from my presence. Thus do thou! 
Thy office too is this, to make this land 
Glorious and great in war, her citizens 
In honour rich, with patriot virtue crowned. 


Cuorvs. 


Strophe I. Then, Pallas! let me dwell with thee ; 
Nor shall thy people ever see 
Dishonour where [ dwell : 
Your land of freedom shall be mine, 
Those towers that Jove and Mars enshrine 
Must be invincible ; 
To whom with prophet-mind I pray, 
That here the sun’s prolific ray 
May ever genial shine ; 
The air no noxious vapours fill, 
No evil thing engendering ill, 
Come nigh to thee or thine. 
Minerva. Such is my vow, and with a ready mind 
These deities, hard to be appeased, I place 
In this my chosen city, for their task 
Is to shower down evil on evil man; 
And he who never has incurred their wrath 
Knows not as yet the worst of human ills: 
Man pays for the transgressions of his sires, 
Whose crimes breed other crimes, and drag him on 
Into the net, till slow and silent ruin, 
In spite of all his shrieks and loud laments, 
Leaves him a victim to a ruthless fate. 


Cuorus. 






Ant. I. Oh! may no blight infect the trees, 
No scorching ray the blossoms seize, 
The opening buds annoy ; 
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No killing breath from the keen north, 
Passing its mountain-bounds, go forth 
To blacken and destroy : 
But crops reward the peasant’s care, 
His flocks a double burden bear, 
Our altars smoke with joy. 
Minerva. Trust in the venerable Menad’s words, 
Ye guardians of the land! for great her power 
Over the Gods on their immortal thrones, 
As those below the earth. But of mankind 
She rules the destiny, making the lives 
Of some one song, others she blinds with tears. 


Cuorvus. 


Strophe II. No house before its time uproot, 
Nor mercilessly tear the shoot 
From some time-honoured tree. 
Blooming in beauty’s ripened charms, 
The bride shall bless her lover’s arms 
With equal constancy ; 
And Fates! to whom the Gods bestow 
This charge, to doom to weal or woe 
Man from his natal hour, 
Watch o’er this people all their days, 
That, held in reverence due and praise, 
We may possess our power. 
Minerva. Your kindness to my land shall be repaid 
With gratitude and joy; and now, henceforth, 
Will I adore Persuasion’s gentle charms, 
Who watched o’er all my words, and lured their hearts 
To listen to my counsels, that prevailed, 
Through the resistless eloquence of Jove. 
And hence the blessings of our friendly strife 
Shall aye endure through ages yet to come. 


Cuorvs. 


Ant. II, Intestine strife and civil war, 
Those ills whose sorrows countless are, 
Far be from this dear land ; 
These dye the streets with darkest flood 
When Murder stalks, athirst for blood, 
With Vengeance hand in hand. 
But soft-attuned to peace and love, 
Let every heart harmonious move 
To measures of delight ; 
Join all in friendship’s strictest ties, 
In hatred of your enemies 
In hand and heart unite. 
Minerva. Great blessings do you augur to mankind. 
Entreaties gently urged find out a way 
To lead the prudent, and from these dread forms 
I see great benefit to my citizens ; 
Your kindness who with friendly feeling meet, 
And you revere. Thus justly shall you rule 
Athens, and all her sons, and make your name 
And theirs through all succeeding ages live. 


Cuorvs. 


Strophe III. With wealth and honour blest, all hail! 
Whilst truth and wisdom shall avail, 
Great Jove his aid shall bring ; 
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And seated near him as you are, 
Pallas! watch on with fostering care, 
And shield them with your wing. 
Minerva. And you, all hail! myself will lead the train, 

Whilst torches with their sacred flames shall guide, 
‘To where the earth beneath your caverns lie ; 
And where the blackest of the flocks and herds 
In sacrifices offered at your shrine, 
Whose blood, descending to the realms of night, 
Will drive offall disasters from the Athenians, 
Shall bless in peace, and make them great in war. 
Then, O ye sons of Cranaus! lead along 
The solemn pomp. Accompany these guests 
To their new temples, and with grateful hearts 
Acknowledge all their kindnesses to you. 


Cuorvs. 


Ant. IIT. Hail! hail, once more! and once again! 
To each and all, to Gods and men, 
Who in this land abide ; 
Your dwelling I accept with joy, 
And, honouring me, shall no annoy, 
No future ills betide. 
Minerva, There is a happy augury in your words. 
And I will add the guardians of my shrine 
‘To the long band of citizens, by the power 
Of night-dispelling torches to illume 
Your subterranean cells. The flower of all 
The land of Theseus shall come forth, and join 
In honouring the procession. Youth and maids, 
And matrons venerable in years, arrayed 
In purple-tinctured vests. The torches light, 
And on the people let your good works shine. 


The Attendants on the Procession as it moves on. 


Virgin progeny of Night, 

Share, O ! share our keen delight! 
Let your hearts in response beat 
To the echoes of our feet, 

As, with joyful state, our train 
Leads you onward to this fane. 


Follow us, and we will shew 
Caverns old the earth below, 
Where for ever be your cell! 
Come, and we will love you well, 
And repay with honours due, 
Those we justly owe to you. 


Come, with blessings to the land, 
Leading Fortune by the hand ; 
Come with us, at noon of night, 
Yours shall be the solemn rite, 
By the torch’s ruddy light: 

We will share your keen delight. 


Come, and lead the Fates along, 

Mingle in our choral song ; 

Jove, all-seeing Jove, shall be 

Of your glorious company. 

Come with us! O, come along! 

Mingling in our festive song. T. Mepwiy, 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


Crass II. 
LOWER METROPOLITAN TRADESMEN. 


Tue provincial petty shopkeeper is 
generally a man of industry, and one 
of usefulness to his neighbour; in the 
metropolis they are of an opposite cha- 
racter, being a predatory, moving body, 
who for the most part live, in various 
ways, by chicanery and plunder. 

A very large number, however, of 
chandlers’ shops, and other petty deal- 
ers, are kept by the wives of mechanics 
and minor clerks, who form an excep- 
tion to this general denunciation. A 
small shop of business in London very 
rarely supports itself honestly; full 
one-third are opened as a blind, while 
the principals are engaged in callings 
more profitable, but less regular. I 
once marked out twenty small shops, 
which stood from year to year as stea- 
dily as ifa very lucrative trade were at- 
tached to them, although I never could 
see a customer in them. Prompted by 
curiosity, I took infinite pains to pene- 
trate into the secret. Out of the twenty 
I at first selected for my experiment, 
I found two belonged to smugglers, or 
venders of contraband goods, whose 
depot was at any place rather than 
their home; four were receivers of 
stolen goods, who carried on their bu- 
siness at places of rendezvous; five 
were waiters, or groom-porters, at gam- 
ing-houses ; two were sham-ringers, 
or passers of base coin; three E. O, 
and une deux-cingue table keepers, who 
travelled the country to visit races in 
the season; one, I have every reason to 
believe, belonged to a gang of wealthy 
housebreakers; another, clerk to a 
money-lending swindling party; an- 
other, such as is called “a modest 
brothel,” viz. a milliner’s shop ;* and 
the other, as it subsequently turned 
out from the detection and prosecution, 
a house where a private still was car- 


ried on. All men who live upon the 
cross (practices contrary to law), and 
are liable to appear every day before a 
magistrate, find it to their account to 
have some ostensible or apparent call- 
ing on which they can fall back, and 
put forward as the means of their li- 
ving. Many small shopkeepers subsist 
entirely upon giving false bail; that 
is, coming forward for a douceur when 
wanted, to swear themselves worth any 
sum of money for which security may 
be required to be given. We need 
not wonder at men making a calling 
of giving bail, when we see it encou- 
raged by the judges who sit at Ser- 
geants’ Inn. A few days previous to 
the law-return days these men come 
in flocks to solicit employment: one 
can scarcely enter the inn for their 
pressing importunities. Through this 
body the judges pass, in the way from 
their carriages to the chambers, having 
a full knowledge of the purpose for 
which they are assembled. It is true 
that they are called men of straw, two 
sticks, &c. &c., and used only at this 
place for a temporary purpose; yet 
such useless practices and legal fictions 
should be abolished ; it is a bad ex- 
ample, and none who have a beginning 
here with a half-a-crown fee ever stop- 
ped short of open perjury, for any 
purpose, in proportion to the bribe 
offered. A very considerable number 
of small shopkeepers are supported by 
letting their lodgings to females, where 
prostitution is carried on with less 
offence to public decency than in open 
and avowed brothels. 

I do not diverge from the point of 
truth in affirming, that nearly another 
fourth ofall the small shopkeepers in 
and about town live by moving from 





place to place, and running away when 


* As in all other trades, without doubt, there are many milliners in this metro- 
polis whose respectability is unquestionable ; and also many who are employed by 
the middling classes in this calling, that maintain industrious and unblemished cha- 
racters. But if the truth regarding London deceptions may be tuld, there is none 
equal to the practice of alluring young men into snares, under the pretext of carrying 


ou this business. 


I believe that I could, in a few hours any morning, point out two 


hundred milliners’ and dress-makers’ shops, or parlours, not one of which is kept by 


for making up goods. 


persons who would thank a female to enter, either to make a purchase or give orders 
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getting into debt. The extent of this 
practice is known to landlords. This 
will be thought too astounding for 
credence, and illiberally unjust as to 
extent. In reply I say, that in sitting 
down to describe society, I can only 
state facts as I find them; and that I 
have not turned to the right hand or 
the left, nor been influenced by any 
desire to astonish and deal in hyper- 
boles. 1 have observed and written only 
what I believe to be true, and have in 
most part seen, or had confirmed by 
the experience of others. The several 
classes are sufficiently illiberal towards 
each other; lookers-on ought not, there- 
fore, to libel any. He who has spent 
a life in chicanery and trickery, when 
his pouch is full and the game of trade- 
play over, takes up with honour and 
honesty, and denounces abuse in others. 
Men who once palliated their own 
crimes in the defence of others of the 
same caste, now unblushingly sit in 
judgment, and consign others to the 
gallows for practices not less dishonest 
than those by which they rose into im- 
portance ; they will not say, 


“ Let wretches loaded hard with guilt as 
I am, 

Bow with the weight, and groan beneath 
the burden, 

Before the footstool of that Heaven I’ve 
injured.” 


Men read life as they read their Bible, 
according to the circumstances of their 
environment and commercial purposes. 

The labourer is a useful member, 
but a demoralised one for want of tui- 
tion, and poor only (in London) be- 
cause improvident. 

Without the mechanic, civilisation 
would be a chimera; he erects the 
edifice which protects us from the in- 
clemencies of the seasons; he makes 
in a desert a comfortable home, and 
embellishes it with all the luxuries of 
superfluous wants; he has at length 
seen his own usefulness, and now feels 
his importance in society ; he is tem- 
perate because intellectual, and inde- 
pendent because industrious ; his avo- 
cations are those of art, which lift him 
above mere physical labours or matters 
of petty exchange. The minor trades- 
man, as the political economist would 
say, has but one property—that of con- 
sumption. He produces nothing ; some 
little he distribudes ; but it would be 
better for his neighbours, in the ma- 
jority of cases, if he left this work un- 
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performed. Imposition and roguery 
mark his progress in all transactions. 
False weights and measures are the 
curse of the poor; the annoyance- 
juries are no annoyance to the petty 
trader, who sets them at defiance. The 
poor are cheated of weight in every 
article they purchase, unless they are 
wise enough to go to a respectable 
shop ; but, in most cases, their impro- 
vidence precludes them from this pri- 
vilege. 

I would not be understood to in- 
clude in these strictures many little 
tradesmen, who, beginning with small 
capitals, endeavour through industry 
and fair dealing to rise to a more sub- 
stantial trade, for the laudable purpose 
of supporting a family. The nefarious 
tricks, however, of most of the small 
shopkeepers are very enormous, and 
should be exposed; the petty shops 
are so numerous that many return, in 
money, scarcely enough to pay the 
bare rent of the premises they occupy: 
how insignificant, then, must be the 
profits under a fair system of trade? 
The little general shopkeepers in Lon- 
don are supplied with their goods by 
persons who manufacture and prepare 
articles expressly for the petty dealer. 
Thus there are bakers who manufacture 
bread of an inferior quality and light 
weight, who confine themselves exclu- 
sively to serving chandlers’ shops. 
There are grocery adulterers, who vend 
articles at half the usual cost. Coal- 
merchants, who mix up large quantities 
of inferior qualities with a small por- 
tion of the better sort, making this 
commodity pay, with short weight, 
cent per cent; which is a pressing 
hardship upon the poor: even bundles 
of fire-wood are made up ofa parti- 
cular size for this trade. In fact the 
poor man, in one way or another, pays 
nearly thirty per cent more than the 
rich for the necessaries of life. There 
is, perhaps, no remedy for these impo- 
sitions but to make the poor, through 
early tuition, more provident and bet- 
ter informed on the subject of economy. 
There is not much honesty, of a ge- 
nuine nature, extant in any of the walks 
of society; but want ofa moral prin- 
ciple peculiarly characterises this class 
—I speak generally. As before said, 
one-fourth of them roll or float over 
the metropolis, and its vicinity, on 
speculating schemes of cheating the 
neighbourhood where they settle. 

Many make a false shew of business 
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—manufacture bills and receipts of 
goods bought from week to week, dur- 
ing the occupation of their shop, then 
advertise it for sale, and take in some 
unwary newly-married couple, for 
whom they represent it as peculiarly 
adapted ; obtaining fifty or a hundred 
pounds premium for good-will, &c. 
&c. They then move to some ‘other 
quarter, and conjure up another profit- 
able concern; all of which they are 
only induced to part with in consequence 
of going into the country to carry on a 
concern bequeathed them by a relative, 
recently gathered to his fathers. 

Many ‘hundreds have for years found 
this a profitable pursuit; and I ques- 
tion whether there are not more than 
one thousand families, in this present 
year, who have no other means of sub- 
sistence, and perhaps have no wish to 
try any other, finding it sufficiently 
lucrative for their purposes. 

The larger number of those now 
under consideration are, however, fly- 
by-night birds (to use their own phrase- 
ology); that is, persons who live en- 
tirely upon credit, staying in one 
neighbourhood until it is too hot for 
them, when they resort to another — 
removing their goods at night, techni- 

cally called shooting the moon. This 
practice is somewhat lessened, in con- 
sequence of the police commissioners 
having issued orders that their officers 
shall take the name and number of all 
vans and carts they see engaged in 
removing household goods, so that 
they may be traced. Although this 
precaution has lessened the practice of 
nocturnal flights, yet it has not de- 
creased the number of rovers on the 
town: unity and confederacy surmount 
this difficulty. They do not all in one 
party want to remove on the same 
day; one therefore conveys his goods 
to the house of another, and the next 
day carries them to his new residence, 
and thus secures a safe retreat. Men 
of one caste, particularly those who live 
upon the expedients of the day, asso- 
ciate, and have a fellow-feeling for 
each other. 

It is the object of this floating body 
to contract debts in every neighbour- 
hood they honour with their presence ; 
for which purpose they often take shops, 
and when an accumulation of debts 

resses them hard, and they can no 
lone resist the law, they take the 
benefit of a whitewash, and at it again, 
as they say, for another five-mile heat. 
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The number which subsist in the me- 
tropolis of London upon this systematic 
course exceeds the belief of those who 
see no more of men than that which 
lies within their own immediate sphere 
of action. The Arab or the gipsy does 
not live a more predatory life than this 
body; only as one roves over a dense 
population, while the other takes to 
the plains and wood, both living upon 
exiguous resources from hour to hour 
and day to day, like the fere nature, 
the harder they are pressed the more 
daring they become. 

This class, unlike regular robbers 
and swindlers, have no special charac- 
teristic, but are a mixed body, com- 
prehending all wades and assumptions: 
they not only vary their locality with 
the changes of the moon, but their 
callings, existing not altogether by any 
defined legal or illegal fraud, make 
business subservient to dishonesty. 
They are bound up in little bands and 
knots for mutual defence; when dis- 
covered and arrested, they have all the 
advantages of honest but unfortunate 
tradesmen, although they never for one 
moment contemplated the payment of 
their engagements, representing them- 
selves as unfortunates who have strug- 
gled hard against the adverse fate of 
mishaps. Society has especial cause 
to deplore the toleration of this body, 
whose progeny cannot but be familiar- 
ised with trickery and chicanery: they 
must also be devoid of education, and, 
through the force of example, unprin- 
cipled and bred in idleness. 

We shall, perhaps, be not far from the 
truth, if we attribute to the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court the existence of this 
class as a systematic body. Our law 
of debtor and creditor is founded upon 
injustice, which must ever work evils 
in the community. The honest but 
unfortunate debtor is involved in the 
same fate with the swindler and the 
rogue: both are imprisoned alike, un- 
convicted of any crime. 

Three-fourths of the inmates of every 
debtors’ prison are comprised of men 
whose whole study it is to live upon 
their wits, and to avoid labour ; when, 
therefore, in a state of despondency, 
an honest but unfortunate ruined man 
is for months associated with these cha- 
racters, he becomes disgusted with the 
injustice of the laws, feels himself dis- 
graced, and imbibes a sentiment of 
resentment; and in this frame of mind 
listens to schemes and tales which 
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teach him how to make reprisals on 
the world. Penury and the desertion 
of his former friends come in to aid in 
breaking down his principles; he feels 
himself injured, and abandons himself 
to schemes of retaliation. In the course 
of his incarceration he learns all the 
modes of obtaining credit in multifa- 
rious trades, and how, by the aid of 
confederates, the public may be taxed 
for his support. 

At first he proposes to himself, that 
having lost his credit among his former 
connexions, he may try to regain his 
former position in society in another 
quarter, and embark in a fresh calling; 
for this purpose, he greedily collects 
all the information he can of the ways 
of the world from his prison compa- 
nions. In this state of mind he is 
again ushered on the stage of life, still 
unwilling to allow a whisper from con- 
science that he is contaminated, and 
that the barriers of principle are broken 
down. On his appearance in the world 
he meets with a chilling reception from 
his former companions, and finds him- 
self without capital and surrounded by 
a family in want of every necessary ; 
whilst he occasionally meets with some 
of his prison-associates in the streets, 
whose appearance denotes flourishing 
circumstances, and who seem to re- 
proach him with want of ability. He 
now throws aside his timidity, and 
after a time is offered a reference by 
some of his former associates, who are 
already settled in shops ; which induces 
him to boldly venture upon taking one 
himself, not for the purpose of plodding 
on as heretofore, but to possess himself 
of money, by obtaining goods without 
the slightest prospect of payment. He 
is now constrained to make false state- 
ments, and desperately push for credit ; 
he is taught the art of making a show 
out of nothing, by putting dummies 
upon his shelves, &c. &c.; gives and 
receives cross-acceptances, to offer as 
security for goods; sells at a loss to 
outdo his neighbours, obtain ready 
money to make first payments, and 
procure larger credit: in fine, he is 
now nothing less than a_ legalised 


swindler, by the law of debtor and 
creditor. 


‘« Let never man be bold enough to say, 

(hus and no farther shall my passions 
Stray ; 

The first crime past compels us into more, 

And guilt grows fate that was but chance 
before.” 
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In a few months, seeing that he 
cannot stand his ground, nor again 
take the benefit of the act, but dreading 
poverty, he contrives to put 50/. or 
100/. into his pocket, and abandon his 
premises ; then sends the key by one 
of his associates to the landlord, with 
threats that, unless he consents to take 
it, and forego the rent, he will keep 
him out of possession until his pre- 
mises are dilapidated. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred this is agreed 
to, the landlord wisely considering that 
the first loss is the best. The success 
of this adventure, after a short seclu- 
sion in idleness, and perhaps debauch- 
ery, encourages him to follow up the 
same system ; and thus out ofan honest 
man a prison has made a rogue, and 
involved a large family in sinister 
practices for the remainder of their 
lives, and, perhaps, for generations to 
come. 

Remember, this is an every-day 
event, while the government is looking 
on, aud wondering what it is that de- 
moralises society. 

It would be thought that such prac- 
tices, from their frequent occurrence, 
would be generally known and guarded 
against by every prudent tradesman ; 
but it is forgotten, that every year the 
monster Death removes a large portion 
of the experienced and wary, whose 
places are filled up by novices. The 
mischief lies in the system—in the in- 
discriminate imprisonment for debt. If, 
however, it were possible to make all 
men cautious, the evil could not end 
here; when once the principles and 
character are gone, if men cannot cheat 
they will rob, and swell to a fearful 
extent our criminal calendar: as it is, 
many of this class do annually fall 
under penal sentences, and it is asto- 
nishing that rulers should be so blindly 
fatuitous and pertinacious in upholding 
a system so fraught with mischievous 
results. 

Many of the men engaged in this 
warfare keep a regular ledger, in which 
they insert the names and residences 
of all persons with whom they have in 
the course of their career had dealings, 
and honoured with a call, that they 
may not tread the same path twice 
over. As their dupes die, fail in trade, 
or retire from business, they are marked 
off in the book; but many, through 
constant practice, know the whole body 
of London traders, as persons are known 
to each other in small market-towns— 
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large numbers, of experience, having 
been in prison a dozen times, and 
taken the benefit of the insolvent 
debtors’ act every five years, or oftener, 
since it passed into a law. 

Ifwe inquire into the nature ofthe In- 

solvent Debtors’ Court, and its effects 
upon society, we shall see that it works 
allill, having not one redeeming feature 
in the system. The bill emanated from 
the House of Lords, whose knowledge 
of the affairs of trade, and of society 
in general, is picked up from lawyers 
and a few city merchants, who are oc- 
casionally consulted on questions of 
commercial polity. Lawyers are better 
at expounding and evading than mak- 
ing laws, unless it be to increase their 
own practice ; and merchants, although 
well acquainted with business upon a 
larger scale, and the nature of foreign 
trade, know but little of the details of 
the common trading class. Moreover, 
when legislators have the fullest and 
the very best evidence upon any sub- 
ject, they always mar their measures 
by the introduction of isolated abstract 
opinions of their own, setting up theo- 
ries against practice, calling themselves 
lookers-on, and therefore more compe- 
tent to judge; hence timidity and in- 
decision characterise all their move- 
ments in regard to the internal policy 
of the country: they fear to repair, 
lest they should have to rebuild. Be- 
sides, in all questions connected with 
laws for particular classes of society, 
there are a number of interests to be 
considered, which is the reason why 
bad laws and abuses of all kinds find 
their supporters. It is the sin of our 
government, that in all their legislative 
remedial measures for the benefit of 
the public they endeavour to amal- 
gamate and accommodate all these 
conflicting parties ; to enact laws which 
shall serve both the abusers and the 
abused ; to harmonise and reconcile 
opposite principles in nature, and effect 
a happy state of society, as we make 
punch by a mixture of sweets and 
acids. In the vain hope of legislating 
at some period for the interests of the 
people at large, and at the same time 
conciliate the ambitious views of the 
rich and powerful, no question is fairly 
placed before the legislature, discussed, 
or grappled with, in the way the sub- 
ject demands. 

In a country so enlightened as this, 
we have a right to expect equal justice 
meted out to both high and low; not 
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that one man, who contracts debts by 
thousands which he is unable to pay, 
shall have immunity from imprison- 
ment, while the poor debtor for a few 
shillings is consigned to a gaol. The 
following instance, which recently came 
to my knowledge, is peculiarly striking, 
and illustrates this s species of i injustice 
of the law. 

A very respectably connected young 
man, a musician, was taken in execu- 
tion, upon a summons issued from the 
Court of Requests in the borough, for 
18s. Being out of employment and 
unable to pay, he was taken to Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol, and confined in a 
loathsome dungeon used for felons, 
where he was fed after the same man- 
ner: viz., one day, gruel and soup; 
and the next, six ounces of boiled fresh 
neck of beef, carried round in a pail, 
which was thrown to him by the keeper 
as if feeding a yard-dog. A few days 
subsequently to his caption, a friend, 
hearing of his misfortunes, went to the 
prison with an intention of paying g the 
debt: the prisoner, however, although 
suffering from ill-treatment, would not 
allow him to do so; saying, that his 
cruel usage was sufficient payment, 
and that, rather than the plaintiff 
should have his money, he would re- 
main in prison until his death. 

Thus was a young man disgraced 
like a felon —his character blasted — 
all the worst passions engendered — 
familiarised with a prison— rendered 
desperate, and exasperated against the 
laws of his country — irritated to the 
highest degree with society altogether, 
for tamely submitting to the infliction 
of such shocking injustice upon one of 
its members; and all this is occasioned 
by an honest man being out of employ- 
ment for a short time, and owing 18s. 
for lodgings, which at the moment he 
was unable to pay. 

Talk of monstrosities, and savage 
life! no cireumnavigator ever brought 
home a tale of horrible cruelty and 
injustice to compare with this. But 
the worst is not told. In another part 
of the prison, where there were comforts 
allowed, debtors for larger amounts 
were confined, and permitted to pur- 
chase every luxury their funds could 
afford them. One man, who was known 
to be a notorious swindler, having 
ae obtained a private room, and 
lived in the first style, taking every 
day his bottle of wine, &c. Our hero's 
friend, seeing the cruel situation of the 
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young man, conferred with the gaoler 
upon the subject of his removal to the 
debtors’ yard, and the means of af- 
fording him other sustenance than that 
allowed in the prison; but was in- 
formed that, it being a small debt 
(under forty shillings), he must remain 
in the dungéon, and be fed only upon 
prison allowance : and that, as an ex- 
piation for the offence of not owing 
forty-one shillings, or more, no money 
could purchase him even a pint of 
porter during the several weeks he 
must be imprisoned. Whilst the pri- 
soner’s friend was meditating upon 
this specimen of English legal justice, 
a waiter passed him with a dinner-tray, 
upon which was a roasted duck with 
the et ceteras, and a bottle of wine; 
which, on inquiry, he learned was 
going to his highness the notorious 
swindler, who was in debt something 
more than forty shillings by several 
thousand pounds, and therefore not 
punishable in the eye of our super- 
excellent laws in the same manner as 
one who had the wickedness not to 
pay eighteen shillings, although with- 
out money. 

Seriously, unless we take special 
care to have these matters well attested, 
and registered in the archives of the 
country, posterity will not believe them. 
I know that I should have suspected 
the veracity of a man who were to 
bring me the tale from another land, 
however uncivilised its inhabitants 
might be. 

The reader must not suppose that 
this judicious discrimination in the 
punishment of crime and misfortune 
is peculiar to one gaol, or to the county 
of Surrey. In all prisons for debt, the 
want of accommodation (that is, the 
punishment) is inversely to the magni- 
tude of the debt; which, of course, in 
these cases of imprisonment, is the 
crime. It is for this reason that men 
who are guilty of the crime of being in 
debt, when in prison, taking the same 
view of delinquency as our equitable 
laws do, always make themselves out 
as innocent as they can, by magnifying 
the number and amount of their debts, 
and assuming airs of consequence over 
their more guilty but petty fellow- 
debtors, in proportion as their debts 
can be made to appear large. 

_In Mr. Charles Mott’s evidence, 
given before the commissioners on the 
administration and operation of the 
poor-laws, we have an opinion of some 
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value on this subject. He says, at 
p- 322, “I am well informed that 
credit is given to the poor people, on 
the knowledge on the part of the cre- 
ditors that they have a sort of security 
on the parish-rates. They know, that 
when the head of a family appears 
likely to be thrown into prison, on the 
judgment of one of the small-debt 
courts, the wife and family immedi- 
ately apply to the parish for relief; 
and the parish-officers too often assist 
in paying the debt, in order to get rid 
of the burden of his wife and family. 
I can hardly trust myself to express 
my feelings with relation to what I 
have heard, and the instances I know 
of the oppression and cruelty practised 
by these small courts, where the judges 
are small shopkeepers, directly interested 
in the decisions.” 

In the year 1829, there were 932 
committed to Horsemonger Lane pri- 
son, on process out of Courts of Re- 
quest, and confined during periods of 
from one to one hundred days; the 
aggregate amount of these debts were 
1900/., and the costs 5741, During 
thé same year, 1563 persons were con- 
fined in Whitecross Street prison for 
similar periods ; and the total amount 
of their debts was 2071/., and the costs 
746l. The return from this prison 
states, that there are upon an average 
about 75 prisoners on process out of 
the Courts of Request constantly in 
the above prison ; and their food, firing, 
bedding, medicine, &c. are estimated 
to cost annually 422/. 14s. 4d. 

The tally shops and chandlers’ shops, 
forming by far the larger proportion of 
the business of these courts, have 
effected much mischief, in fostering 
habits of improvidence among the 
poorer classes. The apology for these 
courts has ever been their cheapness ; 
yet it is seen by the returns that the 
costs are little less than one third of 
the money sought to be recovered. 
Every plan which is calculated to settle 
the disputes of men equitably, cheaply, 
and promptly, will meet with universal 
praise and support ; but none of these 
objects are attainable in the London 
petty courts. One who walks through 
the metropolis for the purpose of hear- 
ing the opinions of men cannot but be 
struck with the very general disappro- 
bation expressed by all men of intelli- 
gence of the machinery of our petty 
courts for the recovery of small debts ; 
and he will find few days pass without 
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some flagrant act of injustice told and 
generally condemned by respectable 
and thinking tradesmen. Not one of 
the least evils of the system is the per- 
mitting the plaintiff to make an affi- 
davit of the justness of his claim, and 
then adjudicating in his favour in the ab- 
sence of collateral evidence ; this prac- 
tice has generated perjury to a frightful 
and unknown extent. Whole families 
among the poor, after a long run of 
success, have been detected in making 
a living by this practice—four instances 
of which have come to my knowledge 
from sources not to be questioned. 
These will establish the actual practice 
as a system, besides the knowledge of 
many others suspicious in their nature, 
but of a strong presumptive character 
of guilt. One case of recent occurrence 
will illustrate the course of perjury and 
robbery adopted. 

Mr. White, a salesman and potatoe- 
dealer, James Street, Covent Garden, 
was summoned by an Irishwoman for 
payment of twenty shillings under the 
following circumstances: Mr. White 
carried on a considerable business as a 
wholesale potatoe-dealer, and served 
many of the poor in St. Giles’s, in 
quantities of not less than one quarter 
of a hundred weight. It would often 
happen that many customers were in 
the warehouse at the same time: to 
prevent mistakes, therefore, Mrs. White 
was stationed in one spot to receive 
the money after the customers were 
served. The woman in question caused 
herself to be served with a hundred 
weight of potatoes ; then turning round 
to Mrs. White, said, “* Now for my 
chainge hout of the soveran,” with a 
true countenance of Irish brass. The 
attempt was so flagrant and bared-faced, 
that the man who served her compelled 
her to turn out the potatoes from her 
sack upon the spot, and then pushed 
her from the shop-door. Subsequently 
a summons was brought from the 
Court of Requests to recover twenty 
shillings from Mr. White. It hap- 
pened that on the day on which it was 
to be answered, I was at the house. 
On hearing the story, I advised that the 
evidence of all who could be spared 
from the warehouse, and had witnessed 
the transaction, should be taken to the 
court to rebut, and if possible punish, 
the party who had the wickedness and 
audacity to make such an attempt at 
robbery. Mr. White, two porters, and 
myself, went to the court. The com- 
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missioners heard the woman's story, 
and asked if she would swear to having 
given Mrs. White the sovereign; this 
she did forthwith, and Mr. White was 
ordered to pay her twenty shillings 
with costs, without being permitted to 
call any witnesses—the commissioners 
saying they could not allow one party 
to swear against the other, when it was 
apparent that one party must be per- 

Mr. White paid the money, 
with this request: “ eis if you 
should ever again issue a summons 
against me, I request the favour of you 
to desire your officer to wait for the 
money and expenses when he brings 
it, because it will be always better for 
me to pay it at once than lose my time 
in coming to this misnamed court of 
justice to pay it; for, after the speci- 
men I have had of your legal pro- 
fundity, I shall never think it worth 
while to defend any imposition to 
which you may lend yourselves, or 
practise upon me.” 

Since the occurrence of this case, 
and the appointment of a barrister to 
preside at this court (Kingsgate Street), 
oaths are taken all round, very fre- 
quently in such a way as that it is 
certain, however the case may go, that 
many must leave the court with wilful 
and corrupt perjury upon their con- 
sciences. This is demoralising and 
bad enough in cases where a few shil- 
lings only are at issue; but the greatest 
extent of mischief is to be traced to the 
imprisonment of the person for such 
small sums. I cannot forbear to give 
an instance of the danger there is in 
arming a creditor even for a shilling 
with the power of dealing with his 
debtor as his own feeling may dictate. 
The case may be relied upon, as it 
occurred near to my own residence, 
and was well known to the whole 
neighbourhood. 

A young man, having a wife and two 
children, was, in consequence of being 
involved in security, constrained to 
leave his home until his affairs could 
be arranged. During his absence, a 
brutal fellow who had a summons out 
for twenty-five shillings against him 
obtained a judgment upon it: when 
this occurred, the unfortunate wife was 
in ill health, far advanced in pregnancy, 
and in a desponding condition, baving 
been delicately brought up, and unused 
to buffet with the world. One day, at 
seven o'clock in the morning, this cre- 
ditor for twenty-five shillings came with 
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two officers, entered the house, and 
penetrated in the most brutal manner 
into her bedroom, also into the bed- 
rooms of some very respectable female 
lodgers —declaring he would have the 
villain dead or alive. After abusing 
the females in the very worst style of 
language, they took their station at the 
door for ~several hours; and subse- 
quently the creditor spent the whole 
day in going from one public-house to 
another throughout the neighbourhood, 
in treating the officers whom he had 
brought out on this occasion — making 
known their business in every parlour 
and tap-room they entered—until even- 
ing came, when the creditor was too 
intoxicated to pursue his vindictiveness 
further than to declare that it was not 
for the money but revenge he had 
come out—that he did not regard the 
two or three pounds the men had cost 
him, besides loss of time. The debtor’s 
wife miscarried in consequence of this 
brutal conduct, and a very protracted 
illness followed; to which may be 
added the total ruin of the family. 
The husband shortly returned, having 
settled his affairs, but his credit and 
respectability with his neighbours were 
gone; he was therefore compelled, after 
all his struggles and those of his friends 
to meet his engagements, to abandon a 
connexion which had cost him so much 
time and capital to establish. 

Now that any man, for twenty-five 
shillings, should have the power, under 
the sanction of the law, to inflict so 
much misery upon a whole family is 
contrary to all sound principles of jus- 
tice, humanity, and national polity. 
These courts certainly ought to be li- 
mited in power, if they are to be per- 
mitted to issue judgment against the 
goods, without touching the person: it 
is more than they should be trusted 
with, constituted as they are. It would, 
however, among the labouring classes, 
be much better if no sum under forty 
shillings were recoverable; such a 
measure would not interfere with the 
general credit of trade, whilst the 
honest and industrious man would 
receive accommodation upon honour to 
as great an extent as he has been in 
the habit of receiving, or could require, 
under the supposed check of the law. 

Ail transactions in the commercial 
world, legally considered, should be 
divided under two heads, viz., those of 
the fair and fraudulent trader; all the 
debtors of the former character should 
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be treated alike, and not permit one 
insolvent who owes thousands to throw 
away a hundred or more pounds of his 
creditor’s money for the protection of 
his person, while the petty debtor who 
owes only five pounds is imprisoned for 
three or four months, dragged through 
the streets like a felon, and exposed 
the whole day in a public court to 
the gaze of the tender-hearted multi- 
tude. 

It is not many weeks since a poor 
man took the benefit of the act for 
4l. 10s., being the only debt he owed 
in the world. The precise nature of 
the case I have not been able to ascer- 
tain; but, from the circumstance of its 
being his only debt, we cannot presume 
that he was much prone to contract 
debts. He was in prison nearly four 
months, during which time his family 
was supported by the parish. The ex- 
penses of his liberation amounted to 
something more than the debt, which 
was defrayed by subscription. This is 
an extreme case, it is true; but nu- 
merous others are of daily occurrence, 
wherein the amount of debts upon the 
schedule filed are comparatively trifling. 
Good laws, the legislature should al- 
ways bear in mind, will never make 
the dishonest man honest; but bad 
laws will make honest men rogues and 
bad men worse. 

It would be difficult to find a reason 
why the poor honest debtor, who is 
generally without friends, should be 
imprisoned, and his family, for want 
of his exertions, reduced to beggary ; 
while his tools and little all are sold to 
obtain bread during months of con- 
strained indolence ; and, on the other 
hand, why the large debtor, generally 
rich in friends (as regards a few months’ 
support in prison), should be privileged 
under the bankrupt laws to walk at 
large. Another incongruity here offers 
itself to our notice, which it would be 
equally difficult to reconcile upon any 
principle of known justice. The bank- 
rupt, who damnifies his creditors to the 
amountoften thousand pounds, or more, 
is exonerated from all future claims, 
while the petty debtor's property is 
ever afterwards made liable for his 
debts. It may be said that, in the case 
of the bankrupt, it is the creditor's 
own act which frees the debtor, by 
signing his certificate; but be it re- 
membered, that it is only the signature 
of a portion of the creditors that the 
law requires ; and the whole may be 
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passed over by petition to the lord 
chancellor, and the certificate granted 
them without, if he deems the creditors 
harsh and contumacious. Few, how- 
ever, are driven to this appeal; most 
bankrupts prepare the way for a grant 
of their certificates, by sending in as 
many friendly proofs of debt as will 
ensure this last favour. 

The frauds committed even under the 
present amended system of bankrupt 
laws are not only greater in amount 
but more ramified, and easier to prac- 
tise, than any in the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court. 

The following is a striking case of 
city honesty and honour. A young 
man, highly connected in the city, em- 
barked in mercantile transactions, and 
in a few years found himself upwards 
of eleven thousand pounds in debt. 
When the state of his affairs became 
known to his family and relations, a 
consultation was held upon the pro- 
priety of advancing a sum of money for 
his relief. All the relatives were per- 
sons of considerable possessions and 
ready capital: in the party was an old 
wary city tactitian, uncle to the involved 
young man; he was the Nestor of this 
assembled coterie, and, after hearing 
the opinion of others, he spake as fol- 
lows :—*“ I tell thee what, Bob will 
never succeed in any business ; he'd 
better marry the girl he has courted so 
long, and settle in the country, and not 
throw away good money after bad ; 
he’ll never recover himself. She will 
bring him ten thousand pounds, and 
you (addressing himself to the father) 
may as well settle the same sum of 
money upon him ; he must have it all, 
you know, in the end: upon the in- 
terest of this, with frugality, they may 
for the present livecomfortably enough.” 
* But what is to be done with his 
debts,”’ said the father?” ‘“ Make him 
a bankrupt,” rejoined the uncle. 

In a few days afterwards, a docket 
was struck, the commission worked ; 
and in two or three months a certifi- 
cate obtained. This story was related 
to me by one of the creditors, who, 
after the marriage of the parties, was 
made acquainted with a history of the 
affair, through a friend who was inti- 
mate with the family. There is no 
place in the world where so many 
nefarious barefaced robberies have been 
committed as in Guildhall; and the 
same scenes are now re-enacting in the 
New Court, Basinghall Street, but 
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with more decent external appearances 
of legal proceedings. 

Advertisements in the public papers 
used formerly to be common, offering 
to carry men through a commission of 
bankruptcy, which meant that those 
who were criminally involved in debt, 
and could not face their creditors upon 
equal terms before the authorities of 
the law, might, upon the payment ofa 
certain sum of money, be provided 
with a fictitious petitioning creditor to 
strike a docket, and a sufficient num- 
ber of proofs of debt to secure the 
assigneeship and certificate, in defiance 
of all the bankrupt’s bond fide creditors, 
The parties engaged in this calling 
have agents, who visit the debtors’ 
prisons to solicit employment. 

I know an instance, last year, of a 
perfect stranger waiting upon a person 
in the King’s Bench prison who had 
petitioned the Insolvent Debtor's 
Court. He was addressed something 
after the following manner : — “ Sir, I 
have been told that your’s is a crooked 
case, and that you anticipate a remand ; 
I come, therefore, to offer you assist- 
ance. Your only alternative is a 
bankruptcy. Be under no concern 
about your creditors. If you pay my 
employers the sum of fifty pounds they 
will undertake to do all the business, 
and obtain you a certificate within a 
week after you have passed your last 
examination ; which they also guaran- 
tee you shall do without any trouble 
or inconvenience to yourself.” Let 
Lord Brougham and the other strenu- 
ous reformers of the law rely upon the 
truth of this anecdote, and reflect 
thereon. The misuses of the bank- 
rupts’ Jaw, although often practised, 
are not, however, of so frequent occur- 
rence in this way as among the citizens 
of London, who daily contrive to make 
them subservient to the purposes of 
robbing each other. Many of the 
most flagrant and swindling nature are 
known to all who have any great prac- 
tice in these courts, or knowledge of 
the nature of such nefarious transac- 
tionsamong men. One, the particulars 
of which in detail is known to me, I 
will therefore succinctly relate. There 
is a large party of tradesmen in the 
city who had an interest in the affair, 
and used great exertions to obtain for 
themselves justice without effect. As 
this story may not be lost upon them, I 
shall use the initials of all concerned 
in it. 
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In the year 1827, Messrs. W. and 
B., Manchester warehousemen, engaged 
two young men (linendrapers) to open 
a shop in a city about seventy miles 
from London, where a dashing display 
of business was made in the names of 
the two young men ( Messrs. H.and E.). 
The object of the wholesale men, 
Messrs. W. and B. in putting these 
young men into the shop was to force a 
yent for an over-stock of unsaleable 
goods at that time lying in their ware- 
house, not two hundred yards from 
Bow Church. This scheme had for 
a long time been practised by them, 
and some few others in the city, work- 
ing infinite mischief to society in many 
ways, on which, under its proper 
head (trade) I shall have occasion to 
dilate. Ifthe shops opened upon this 
plan succeed, so much the better for 
all parties, and no harm is done; but 
not one in a hundred stand their 
ground for any length of time, and the 
reason why they fail is obvious. The 
warehousemen, who are the bond fide 
speculators in these nefarious transac- 
tions, have in view, first, the opening 
new markets for old stock, and general 
extension of their business; secondly, 
to obtain larger (and in most instances 
they do) inordinate profits upon the 
goods sent in to their agents, or tools; 
and yet at the same time run little or 
no risk, which is accomplished in the 
following manner. The first stock to 
furnish the shop, of course, is sent in by 
the honest wholesale speculator, who 
previously obtains the lease of the pre- 
mises, and a warrant of attorney for 
an amount sufficiently large to cover 
any probable debt he may have against 
the party ; who, as it would appear to 
the world, is going into business upon 
his own account, and in consequence of 
his stock and show is presumed to 
have capital ; and thus paves the way 
in the incipiency of his business for 
future credit. The wholesale man, 
with a legal instrument of this nature, 
can at any time enter up judgment and 
re-possess himself of his own property, 
and that of other persons, which may 
at the time be in the possession of 
their protégées. From the commence- 
meut of the business they take especial 
care to have upon the premises a rela- 
tion, or confidential spy, in the capa- 
city of shopman or shopgirl (in this 
case girl) to report, sub rosd, the pro- 
ceedings of the parties. Further, to 
guard against all contingencies of risk, 
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weekly returns of sales made, with the 
cash taken, are remitted : this stipula- 
tion is rigidly enforced. 

As soon as the trade begins to work, 
it is the immediate object of the whole- 
sale projector to induce other houses 
to offer the beginner credit, more es- 
pecially in those particular articles of 
the trade which are not directly in 
their own line—in this case haber- 
dashery, silks, &e. For this purpose 
all references are made to the house of 
the cunning speculator, who, when ap- 
plied to by his neighbour and fellow- 
tradesman, affects to have the greatest 
confidence in the party, and promptly 
opens his ledger to shew the extent of 
it, by referring to the amount of goods 
sold; and thus they thrust the young 
men upon the market of credit, whilst 
every pound’s worth of goods sent in 
goes to secure the payment of their 
own debt. By degrees, and as policy 
may dictate, suggested by the success 
and profits of the trade, the original 
speculator either continues to force his 
own goods at an unfair profit, or to 
withhold, and at once shift the burden 
upon his neighbours, who, not being in 
the secret-—behind the wicket—con- 
tinue to supply goods up to the mo- 
ment of a stop, which is always post- 
poned until the original projector of 
the scheme is paid. 

It will at once be seen, that the in- 
terest of the parties put into business 
(as it is called) never enters into the 
wholesale man’s calculation ; yet they 
are seduced from a situation to become 
apparent masters, and find themselves, 
from the first, less independent than 
when serving behind a counter at a 
salary of 20/. per annum, besides hav- 
ing before them, in a very short period, 
the prospect of a bankruptcy, or a jail, 
—sometimes both; when, towards the 
close of the adventure, they live in 
hourly expectation of an execution 
coming upon the premises to sweep 
away every vestige of property out of 
their hands, leaving them pennyless to 
the mercy of a hungry set of irritated 
and justly incensed creditors. This 
short statement must not be deemed 
episodical : my readers, understanding 
the general practice, will comprehend 
the particular case before us (to which 
I now proceed) with some facility. 

Messrs. H. and E. had now been in 
business, and managed to keep up 
appearances, between two and three 
years, at which period they had, through 
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the recommendations of Messrs. W. 
and B., become considerably in debt ; 
but as the trade fell off, it was deemed 
advisable by the latter to wind up their 
affairs in the concern, they having still 
left a debt of 12,000/. against the par- 
ties whom they out of their goodness 
had helped into trade. 

In this instance, however, the precise 
nick of time for drawing in had been 
miscalculated ; for other creditors also 
stopped ; and it became evident that 
the firm of H. and E. must soon be 
defunct. How then was the 12,000/. 
to be got out ofthe fire? It was ascer- 
tained that there were ample assets 
upon the premises to pay under the 
warrant of attorney, ifentered up ; but 
for the house of Messrs. W. and B. to 
go in and sweep away the whole pro- 
perty, only a few days subsequently to 
having given them several recom- 
mendations with a view of bolstering 
up their credit, was too barefaced ;* 
and, moreover, liable, under a com- 
mission of bankruptcy, to be brought 
to that most objectionable of all funds 
—refund. In this dilemma the fol- 
lowing plan of action was determined 
upon: first, that the young men (the 
insolvents) should be secured to their 
interest, by promises solemnly made 
that, if they would favour all measures 
adopted to indemnify Messrs. W. and 
B. from loss, after a bankruptcy, they 
should be again reinstated in business 
in some other country town ; and, se- 
condly, that a relation of one of the 
parties in debt, a Mr. T***e, a tailor 
resident in London, should have a 
fresh warrant of attorney of sufficient 
amount to cover the whole stock, about 
2,500/.;+ and that he (the tailor) 
should, under this instrument, sell all, 
and put the proceeds into his pocket ; 
first having given joint bills of ex- 
change with the insolvents to Messrs. 
W. and B. (the wholesale men) for the 
12,000/. due to them, which should 
give them a claim upon the tailor, and 
justify him in entering up judgment 
upon the warrant of attorney. Now 
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all this was excellently well concocted 
to keep Messrs. W. and B. in the 
background, while it secured them their 
money. Yet, under a commission of 
bankruptcy, with honest and _inde- 
pendent assignees, the whole mighit be 
overthrown ; it then, therefore, became 
necessary to create a petitioning cre- 
ditor and assignees, bound to their 
especial interest, which was done in the 
following manner. A country linen- 
draper, a Mr. W. B., who was kept in 
requisition for such emergencies, was 
ordered to repair to the insolvent’s 
premises, and manufacture trading do- 
cuments of fictitious transactions, which 
should make him appear a creditor 
competent to strike a docket against 
the insolvents ; and, lastly, that the 
bills of exchange given, together with 
others drawn for the purpose, should 
be negociated among a party selected 
for that purpose, who should outvote 
the real creditors in the choice of 
assignees. This plan was carried into 
effect, and succeeded to the top of 
their wishes. Subsequently, however, 
the creditors, when they saw them- 
selves cheated, and several thousand 
pounds minus by the sacrifice of the 
bankrupts’ property under a sale by 
auction, and the payment of one in 
full, to their prejudice, they impugned 
one of the assignees’ debt, a holder ofa 
thousand pound bill, who, unconscious 
of the foul plot, was made a cat’s-paw in 
the affair. Unwilling, however, either 
to expose himself or those with whom 
he had become connected, he stood his 
ground, and after much legal controversy 
and expenditure of money, succeeded 
in maintaining his position as assignee. 
Those who abandon themselves to a 
love of gain are rarely free from guilt. 
In this instance, when the question of 
assigneeship was under litigation, the 
primary movers of the affair, Messrs. 
W. and B., in order to go boldly 
through with the transaction, were 
plunged into the commission of the 
grossest and most barefaced perjury; 
they were, however, victors, and pock- 


* In these cases, when a recommendation for credit is given, which, if not cau- 
tiously managed, might involve the responsibility of payment, the parties have a trick 
of saying to the applicant, “‘ The best and only answer to your inquiry will be for me to 
shew you my ledger: there you will see the extent of our confidence in the house ; 
and shall only add, that we shall continue to serve them with goods so long as they 


are willing to deal with us.” 


This artifice evades the law of implied responsibility, 


or the giving a false character ; but has the desired effect of transferring a confidence 


to other wholesale houses. 


t It sold, under the sheriff, for upwards of 16001. 
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eted the money, while the residue of 
the 1,600/. was divided, after the ex- 
penses were paid between the petition- 
ing creditor and the tailor, as a com- 
pensation for their trouble. The poor 
are happy compared to the rich, when 
made so by the means of crime. One 
of the partners, Mr. W., shortly after 
the termination of the business, de- 
parted to his account; his place was 
filled by another who took an active 
part in this robbery, and he also died 
within a few months; the tailor became 
a bankrupt; and the petitioning cre- 
ditor failed; leaving only one to re- 
ceive bis punishment, J. B., who, 
having connected himself with other 
partners, is, for the present, in the 
plenitude of success. I will only add, 
that the bankrupts were deserted and 
deceived by those whom they encum- 
bered their consciences to serve; and 
two bond fide creditors who voted in 
the choice of assignees, under a promise 
ofa payment of their debts, were also 
betrayed, after having been made in- 
struments in their own loss. This is 
but a short history of one nefarious 
case of swindling under our law of 
debtor and creditor. 

Ifany approximation to an equitable 
adjustment between those who take 
and those who give credit were brought 
about in law, debtors would always 
find their interest in adopting an 
honest course: under the present law, 
no man (if honest) can do justice to 
himself and family, and at the same 
time to his creditors. 

Facts of the above nature are of 
hourly occurrence, and could be cited, 
if practical knowledge and facts weighed 
aught with our law-makers, who have 
latterly adopted the theory, that theo- 
rists are the best qualified to make 
laws, because they are learned, and 
unprejudiced by the knowledge of any 
one peculiar or insulated species of 
practical information. The history of 
the world is but the history of error, 
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most of which have in all ages origin- 
ated with the learned, who render it 
more mischievous in its effects and 
duration, because they are the best ca- 
pable of defending it; and from this 
source have arisen the many damnable 
heresies. Learning may strengthen 
the inherent powers of ratiocination, 
and fortify the judgment so as to repel 
the vigorous efforts of opposition ; but 
it cannot be denied, that refined learn- 
ing has a direct tendency to render the 
participant not only aspiring in his 
views, but vain, and regardless of the 
rights of others: hence it is rather in 
the way of law-making, distracting the 
mind from inductive knowledge, and 
filling it with scholastic prejudices; as 
the ages pass and destroy one string of 
categories, the learned introduce others 
equally false in their application to the 
state and wants of man. All hints in 
legislating for the commonalty should 
be taken from the most intelligent in 
the common walks of life. 

Learning is by no means requisite 
to make an honest man wise or vir- 
tuous — good subjects or good members 
of society ; practical knowledge is the 
best for a legislator; ornamental de- 
coration and rhetorical figures are not 
essential ; they may adorn and beau- 
tify error, but assist not in the discovery 
of truth. The maxim that the best 
things are perverted to the worst pur- 
poses was never better illustrated than 
in the application of learning to the 
enactment of laws. Subtle lawyers are 
conscious of this, and are constantly 
heard to say, that they defy our clas- 
sical legislative body to frame a single 
clause in an act of parliament that 
they cannot make a hole in large 
enough for a man on horseback to 
leap through. 


*« The toils of law—what dark insidious 
men 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the 
truth, 

And lengthen simple justice to a trade,” 
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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


SECTION I 
STORIES OF HOME, BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


STORY THE FIRST : CONCERNING KNOCKING AND BILLY FOXLEIGH,. 


Cuapter I. 
‘* Ventre Sainct Quenet parlons de boire! 


* * * 7 * 


Boutte a moi sans eaiie, ainsi mon amy, 
Foiiette moy ce voyrre, gualentement, produis moy 
Du clairet, voyrre pleurant.” 


** Pothien! 


Quoth Grandgousicr. 


for you I pawn’d my clothes — 


For you I made my friends my foes ; 

But since you are so near my nose, 

Come up, my dear, for down you goes. 
Pothien, you are my darlin’ 


Both night and mornin’, 


“¢ Foxleigh, sing me a song.” 

“ With pleasure, Morgan, with plea- 
sure, if I could; but you know, Mor- 
gan, that T cannot: I have no voice, 
and I am quite hoarse,—and I—I—I 
am not just the thing —and—” 

“ Pooh! pooh! you sing right well! 
—never mind the voice — hang the 
hoarseness! That is all I mean 
to say (after I have gulped down the 
gurgling word) it is as bad as a cold. 
I never took you for an Italian singer, 
Billy! Your throat, my old cock of 
the game, hasnever been Macadamised ! 
Rot your Italianos, as the lady mayor- 
ess happily expressed herself,—give us 
a rollicking old Irish ballad, and let it 
be Mauthereen a rhou. The little red 
dog !* WHurra for him! This was a 
hunting day! Choice sport, too! Such 
a rollock! four fellows and their horses 
swimming for the bare life in a river at 
the same moment —a run of five miles 
without a check ! racing every yard of 
the way! Come! 


* Mauthereen a rhou, a rhou, a rhou, 
Mauthereen a rhou, a rhou 4 randy.’ 


Strike up!— But, softly! I see what 
ails you. Fill! Our charter toast ! 
Here is ‘ The County-Clare-Chase !’ 
Fill it as you love it! Hurra!” 

“Hurra! nock cheegouna! There it 
is; there you are, Morgan !” 

“At itagain! A bumper for every 
> in the toast! a mz gic number for all 
things mystical !— Hurré a” 

* Again !” 


,” 


Quoth Milliam fForleigh. 


“ Hurra!” 

“ Bravo, Billy! Now for the song!” 

“Thank you, Morgan, thank you! I 
am sure I ought to be very much 
obliged to you; you have let me off 
easily. When I was a young man, at 
my grandfather’s, nine times used to be 
our number !” 

“ Ay, Billy, ay; I have heard of your 
ancient prowess! Ay, by Saint Mary, 
that I have!” 

* I see you from this, Morgan !” 

Pon honour I am not joking ! I 


know that, like my Lord Byron, 


‘ Thou hast a passion for the name of 
Mary ; 
For once it was a magic sound for 
thee!’ ” 


** Nock chee gouna! There you are! 
I see you from this.” 
“ No, by Jupiter, it was Saint Mary 


I said! I was not dreaming even of 
your multitude of Maries! I remember 
well that ‘ you kissed and you prat- 
tled’ with at least a score of them,— 

‘ The fairest that ever were seen.’” 


“No, Morgan ; nineteen—only nine- 
teen ; T never said more than nineteen ! 
—and if you believe me, Morgan, by 

” 


“ Of course I believe you! You 
told me: a man of sense believes 
every thing he is told! But, really, 
this is not a question amatory -— itisa 
consideration bibatory! The fact is, 
these be degenerate days! TheC ounty- 
Clare- Club | hath fallen off. But, Billy, 


® The Mecral translation of the weeds meaning + the fox. 
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my boy, you are not off yet? Though 
Icannot stand it just at present, you 
shall have the six additional goes on 
your own account — after the antique.” 

“ No, no; excuse me, Morgan!” 

“ By Jove you shall! I do not 
mean to force you, but you must; I 
will keep you in countenance.” 

“ Well, if you do?” 

“ As far as five I will most blithely! 
and five, Billy, is a magic and a perfect 
(a quality in these matters most espe- 
cially to be attended to)——a_ perfect 
number, as well as nine, to say nothing 
of three, which I confess is paltry! And 
this I state to you, William, upon the 
authority of Pythagoras, who was a great 
philosopher, and kept a very respecta- 
ble school in his day; and who had a 
golden thigh, and other precious gifts 
not necessary to dwell upon. Come!” 

“Well, I do not know, Morgan; I 
never heard of him. he longest 
thing I can recollect was old Crumpe’s 
keeping the college at Ennis. Your 
father, Morgan, and I were there at 
the same time. He had a little black 
Kerry pony, on which he used to ride 
to school every dayy and Pe 

“ Ay, ay!” 

“Yes ; but Crumpe had _ three 
daughters—fine bouncing flahowlahs of 
girls,— and every day, after school, 
your father and I, Morgan” 

“ Yes, yes; I know, Billy,— the 
toast !” 

“ Pardon me, though you said this 
schoolmaster, Pyth— Pyth—TI forget 
his name—Pyth O’Grass. Nock chee 
gouna! there he is. Pyth O’Grass 
(his Christian name is a monstrous 
queer one in Irish for a man) . 

“ Ay, Billy, just precisely as queer 
as your friend Captain Chutes’ sur- 
name is in Hindustanee.” 

“ Well, but he had a golden leg; 
however I will tell you a more extra- 
ordinary thing a great deal. I had 
a horse once, do you see, that had a 
wooden leg; and I made it for him 
myself, when his off fore leg was 
smashed up there in the big crag at the 
other side of the road, near Cranaher, 
one day when [ was out with my own 
hounds running a fox ; and the devila 
better hunter ever was crossed. I do 
not tell you, Morgan, that he could 
trot, like your brother Jack’s grey 
mare, fourteen miles an hour, or that 
he was a very safe roadster with a man 
who had not a good hand, and would 
not keep the snaffle playing in his 
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mouth ; but he could jump over the 
side of a house, and he could walk, 
and he could canter, and he could 
gallop, and he had tremendous foot in 
short; and I declare to you, Morgan, 
that if you believe me, a pleasanter 
horse you never yet rode across a 
country.” 

“ No, nor the devil a pleasanter [ 
ever heard of either. I remember him 
well ; you lost him in a bog near 
Mount Callon, where he sunk upwards 
of a mile; and you had just time, as 
he was disappearing, to make good 
your leap upon dry land from the 
pommel of the saddle !” 

“ Decided! That is just it, Mor- 
gan; there I was!” 

“ Ay, and here you are; and now 
for the opyeenen bumpers. Fill 
your glass! or—stop. Let us at once 
ascend to the proper point of jollity. 
Do you see that huge double-handled 
goblet? That, sir,is a vessel above all 
price ; it belonged to the Rattlers of 
early days—the Vikyngyr — the old 
sea-kinys, Billy— the world’s wan- 
derers—the lords of earth and sea! 
We will have one more bottle of claret, 
and a deep draught, in honour of the 
jolly Danes: each man shall drink his 
share at a single pull from the silver ; 
it is the way in which our forefathers 
drank their claret, and, believe me, 
Billy, it is the true way. What saith 
the old song? 

‘ Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 

An fill it in a silver tassie, 

That I may drink before I go 

A service to my bonnie lassie.’ 
The Scotch very wisely — with their 
characteristic prudence in fact —call a 
quart a pint. Let a man drink never 
so deep he should talk small upon the 
subject. Itsavesscandal * * * 
Here is the cup, and here is the wine! 
Good liquor, Billy; as good as any 
liquor can be that paid duty. Ah, 
the gherauneen bwee/ You remember 
the beautiful lament over the capture 
of that gallant lugger! Ah! do not 
weep, man; ‘ grief is no comfort, and 
sorrow is dry.’ Drink !” 

“ After you, Morgan, if you please. 
Do not cheat yourself!” 

“Hurrah! William, you might 
drink with me in the dark! Now 
take the cup!” 

“ By George, Morgan, I will not 
have wind enough to empty it!” 

“ Put both hands to it. Drink by 
the motto, Fipe er Fortirupins! 
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Fartn in the liquor, Fortritupe in 
your draught !” 

“ Hur—ra!” 

“ Bravissimo ! 
rhou !” 

“* If you believe me, Morgan, I have 
not a puff in my whole carcass! But 
just Jet me step out for the sticks, and 
I will strike up in a moment!” 

“ No,do not stir, Bill! The pipes are 
too noisy : no blast to night from any 
pipe but your own! The paternity is 
in bed, and if we disturbed the old fel- 
low, he would swear he had not slept a 


Now Mauthereen a 
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wink these twelve months. Come, 
Bill, I see you are floored ; I will 
chaunt you an appropriate song while 
the pothien is coming, and you are re- 
covering your wind: 
* Hail to the oak, our Irish tree, 

And all pretty girls, with three times 

three ! 

Hail to the oak —’ 
By the ever glorious king Apollo, I 
forget it; I must try something else, 
Come, I will troll you forth an ” 
philosophical ditty that I learned j 
London : 


“ Let us drink and be merry, dance, joke, and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, with pipes and with voice : 
The change sable world to our joy is unjust ; 

All treasure’s uncertain —then down with your dust : 
In frolics dispose your pounds, shillings, and pence— 
For we shali be nothing a hundred years hence. 


We'll kiss and be free with Moll, Bett, and her cousin — 


Have oysters, and lobsters, and maids 


by the dozen: 


Fish dinners will make a lass spring li ike a flea-— 
Dame Venus (Love's goddess) was born of the sea: 


With Bacchus and her we will tickle the 


sense— 


For we shall be past it a hundred years hence. 


Your most beautiful bit that hath all eyes upon her, 

That her honesty sells for a hogo of honour— 

W hose lightness and brightness doth shine in such splendour, 
That none but the stars are thought fit to attend her, 

Though now she be pleasant and sweet to the sense, 

Will be damnable mouldy a hundred years hence. 


The usurer that in the hundred takes twenty, 
Who wants in his wealth and pines in his pleaty, 
Lays up for a season which he never shall see 
The riches whereon thousands happy might be — 
His toil and his wealth, his learning and sense, 
Shall be turned to nothing a hundred years hence. 


Then why should we turmoil in cares and in fears, 

Turn all our tranquillity to sighs and tears ; 

Let’s eat, drink, and play, ‘till the worms do corrupt us — 
"Tis certain post mortem nulla voluptas ! 

Let's deal with our damsels, that we may from thence 
Have broods to succeed us a hundred years hence.’ 


“ Hurra! nock chee gouna! Now, 
Morgan, if you believe me, that is the 
best song I ever heard, and the most 
sensible.” 

“ So it is; but there is a thing still 
more sensible, and | smell it !— the 
pothien, Billy! and better was never 
made in Pheacle. It is the first run. 
But you, Billy, understand these things. 
Love of pothien is not with you a 
mere pretence; it is one of the most 
fervent and deepest feelings of your 
heart.” 

“ Thank you, Morgan ; thank you! 

“ Yes, William, you are a man who 
knows full well that claret and pothien 
are the only liquors worthy the atten- 
tion of an Irish gentleman.” 


“ Decided !” 

‘An ephemeral notice may be be- 
stowed by him upon other liquors — 
when he cannot help it.” 

** There you are !—any thing is better 
than nothing y in the way of fluid. But 
no Irishman, unless he could not help 
it, should taste a drop of any other 
liquor—not so much as a midge could 
swim in; that is to say, if he were 
cumpis mentis. . 

“ Come what, Bill ?” 

“ Cumpis mentis ; that is the way I 
heard it.’ 

“ You are quite right, old fellow. 
Take cold water; it would be a bura- 
ing shame—not to speak of the sin— 
to scald such pothien. You feel this, 
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Bill—you know it. But there was a 
man here the other day, a pleasant 
fellow, and a clever fellow, and a right 
good fellow,— Ensign O’ Donoghue, I 
mean,—and fe has been talking about 
pothien, and writing about pothien ; 
but, would you believe it, in conse- 
quence of a neglected education in 
foreign parts he did not quite seem 
to understand its innumerable virtues ? 
You know, William, that, according 
to Lord Bacon, a seductive process 
(in which, as in all seduction, of 
course, a decent degree of force is 
intermingled) of this nature is re- 
quired to establish our relish for 
every thing that is really worth enjoy- 
ing. Pleasure and pain, William, 
work in a circle. Pleasure in its full- 
ness stretches to pain, nay ends in it of 
old necessity ; and as it ends so doth 
it commence — so doth it spring from 
it. The beginning of all human plea- 
sures is pain—the ending of all human 
pleasures is pain ; whether they be the 
dullest that sense can gloat upon, or 
the most exquisite in which soul can 
be confounded. This, however, is go- 
ing farther than Lord Bacon, who is 
talking only as to the fact of our great 
taste for certain things eatable and 
drinkable that we much like, as we 
grow up, such as coffee and claret, 
having been superinduced upon ori- 
ginal disgust. And by Jove, Billy, I 
have been wandering from the point 
which I wanted particularly to urge, 
namely, that, from the cause before 
stated, Cornelius O’ Donoghue did not 
appear to like pothien; he did not 
seem to delight in the smell !!” 

“ Poor O’Donoghue ! poor gentle- 
man!” 

“It is his only fault, and he is con- 
scious of it! Poor fellow, he strives to 
hide it by talking big, and blustering. 
But Cesar’s constant laurel-crown sug- 
gested only the idea of his baldness 
to the mob of Remus. And O’Dono- 
ghue’s eloquent eulogy upon pothien, 
that he but tasted to avoid, reminds 
me only of his awful backsliding — his 
tremendous fall upon that evening to 
which he refers with such astonishing 
self-complacency ; I may as well break 
it to you, Billy, at once——after we 
have made our snifter ! ° ° 
He would not drink the pothien!!! 

* * * 7” * 
* x * * * 


You are struck dumb with horror; but 
in justice Lam bound to say, that he 
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pitched into the parliament with the 
spirit of Prince Rupert !” 

“ Poor misguided gentleman !” 

“1 know your tenderness of dispo- 
sition, Billy! I see that, like the poor 
soldier in Burns’s beautiful ballad, 

‘ You turn aside 
The flood to hide 
That in your e’en is swelling !’” 

“No, Morgan, excuse me—not at 
all 1” 

“ It does you honour, Billy! Be- 
sides, it will save you trouble at a future 
time. ‘ Wipe your eye,’ Billy, with the 
corner of your tumbler. Of course, I 
must tell it all to Fraser! And then the 
ensign talks of his cousin Simon! But 
what will his cousin Anne say—the 
fair, the gentle, the gladsome, the true- 
hearted? Really, the theme is too 
painful to dilate upon! O, William! 
‘ For, worse than sorrow, worse than 

shame, 

She'll weep a soldier’s injured name!’ 
I see you are much affected! Toss off 
that tumbler! And now a song—a 
sentimental song; Mauthereen a rhou 
is too boisterous. Let us have some- 
thing that will correspond with the 
subdued state of our feelings !” 

“ Well, Morgan, I only know one 
song that I would call sentimental, and 
I willtry it; but if it would be no an- 
noyance to you — if you have no ob- 
jection — if—if—” 

“ Ay, ay! a schough of the pipe, 
Billy !” 

“A small whiff, if it would not an- 
noy—” 

*“ Not at all! I will have a segar 
(1 myself rather want the soothing in- 
fluence of the dreamy weed); and I 
will see, Billy, if cannot blowa cloud 
as thick and fragrant as that which en- 
shrouded Jupiter and his white-armed 
queen, as they lay in amorous dalliance 
on Mount Gargarus, ‘ unseen by gods 
and men.’ But that is all classic non- 
sense ; you are of the romantic school.” 

“ Crumpe’s, Morgan, was the only 
school I was ever at; and as to the 
classics, except — Corderius——” 

“ By Jove I am getting -- This 
pothien is a seductive liquor; I must 
give it up; I shall get none in town— 
London I mean,-— not Ennis, man ! 
But I must give it up! 

* For the doctors they do all agree 

That pothien’s not the drink for me.’” 

“ Go on —excel -—” 

“ No; sing your song! 


I shall be 
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all right in a few minutes. Open the 
window.” 

“ Now shout away to the wide 
world !” 

“« Here is at you then, Morgan, with 
the only sentimental song I have; and 
there is a small trifle of philosophy in 
it, too! But it reminds me, by the by, 
Morgan—and I do not know exactly 
how,— that I never told you how I 
broke that big black horse I got from 
Richard Jaxon, about five and thirty 
years ago last March. He was the 
sulkiest and the wickedest brute that 
ever lived, though he was the finest and 
handsomest creature to look at; but 
nobody could ride him at all at all !” 

“ Hoh! hoh! Goon!” 

“ He was always kicking and plung- 
ing, and spinning round in the air, and 
backing himself against the wall when 
you got on top of him. So says I to 
the boy at the stable one day, put the 
saddle on that big black garron, and 
bring him out here into the avenue 
before the house ; and he put the saddle 
upon himas I told him, and he brought 
him out,—and there he was; and I 
went into the house, and I got a fine 
big black ram-cat of my grandmother’s, 
—and there it was! and I took a good 
strong cord, and I waxed it; and then 
I told the boy, ‘ Do you hold up that 
cat by the fore legs, and do not let him 
go, whatever he does to you, till I am 
right in the saddle.’ ‘ Why then you 
may depend upon me, Master William,’ 
says the boy. He was a fosterer E 

“ Hoh! hoh! hoh!” 

“ Well, then, I took the black cat’s 
tail and this big black horse’s tail, and 
I lashed their two tails together with 
the waxed cord, as fast as I could, 
—and there they were! Now, says I 
to one of the labouring men that was 
about the place-——says I-—* throw open 
the avenue gates, that he may not 
smash me and himself against them ;’ 
they were iron gates, made by poor 
Tail Twoodhy, the smith, that the play- 
boys christened Tail because they whip- 
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ped off the tail of his dog Lion quite 
close to a 

“ Hob! hoh !’” 

“Well, Morgan, I got into the sad- 
dle, and I fixed myself in my seat, and 
I took my grip !— and there I was! 
Now says I to the boy, ‘ let go the 
cat’ —nock chee gouna,— and the boy 
let go the cat as I told him. And oh; 
meeliah murther/ such other screech- 
ing as there was then you never did 
hear !” 

“ Bravo, 
good !” 

“The cat was screeching, and the 
horse was screeching, and I was screech- 
ing, and the people were screeching !” 

“¢ Bravo, bravo !” 

* They thought it was the devil was 
on horseback !— and there we were! 
And I kept sticking the bleeders into 
him, and shouting ; and, if you believe 
me, Morgan, that horse ran twenty miles 
in a straight line without stopping, un- 
til we came to the butt of the big hill 
near Nock-a-neira—Nock-a-croghera it 
is called ; and I found that he was 
rather blown, and he could not go up 
against the hill, which you know ts 
very big,—and I got off him! and 
there I was! And I took the cat off 
his tail; and, if you believe me, he 
was quite dead—that cat was! And 
the devil a quieter, or a better, or an 
easier-going horse there was in the 
whole county of Clare than that same 
black horse, ever after that day ; and I 
sold him afterwards for sixty guineas, 
to Capt. Atkins, of the North Cork 
Militia.” 

* Excellent ! the best story you 
ever told !” 

** But, Morgan, I will tell you a 
strange thing; that horse never after 
could bear the sight of a black cat,— he 
would run any where away, he was so 
much in dread of it!” 

“Small blame to him, Billy, if 
any! But, come; after that you must 
give us the song; let it ‘only be as 
good as the story !” 


Billy! bravo! Right 


“* Oh, many is the bottle I have crack’d in my time, 
And many is the fair maid I have kiss’d in her prime ; 
I take off my glass wherever I go— 
Oun ke shin dhenteshin na bonnum shin loe.”’ 


“ Bravo, Bill! bravo! 


What is the English of the refrain?” 


** And what's that to any one, whether or no!” 


“ Try it with the English, Bill.” 


«* Sometimes in the court-house, sometimes in the gaol ; 
Sometimes in the marshals, for want of good bail ; 
Sometimes [ live high, sometimes I live low ; 

And what’s that to any one, whether or no ? 
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Sometimes I have money, sometimes I have none ; 
But on credit I live when the rhino is gone. 
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I spend what 1 have—I save what I owe! 
And what’s that to any one, whether or no? 


I am a piper in Limerick, a buffer in Clare ; 

I am a schemer in Kerry, a clerk in Kildare ; 

I am a preacher in Bandon, a player in Mayo— 
And what’s that to any one, whether or no?” 


“ By Jove, Billy, that is about the 
best song I ever heard you sing! 
‘spend what I have—I save what I owe! 
And what's that to any one, whether or 

no?’ 
It positively is excellent. 
own?” 

“No, Morgan, not exactly -—not 
altogether. But when I had not the 
thing complete, you see, I stopped a 
gap as well as I might, Morgan.” 

“* You were always famous at that, 
Billy; though you sometimes slithered 
in it when it was very slippery. But 
I understand precisely how the matter 
stands: you, Billy, by the witchery of 
your genius, have given form, and hue, 
and colour to the thing. But where 
did you pick up the raw material ?” 

“ Why, then, Morgan, I will tell 
you that. It was just three-and-fifty 
years ago, on a Monday in June, after 
dinner, at the races of Loughrea. 
There I was! And if you will allow 
me, I will tell you a strange story 
about what happened me at those races, 
when I was quite a young boy—if you 
believe me, not twenty years of age.” 

“ Very well, then, Billy, I will listen 
to every bar of it. But first let me light 
my cigar, and lay hold of another chair, 
and hear you give me ‘ oun dhenteshin’ 
all over again.” 

“ Nock chee gouna!—with all the 
veins of my heart!” ‘(And so he sung 
it a second time, and with increased 
spirit, in consequence of the unusual 
honour of the encore.) 

“ By Jove, that is all to nothing the 
best song I ever heard! I must get it 
from you, and teach it to the Kilrip- 
pagers.” 

“ Why, then, what countrymen are 
they, Morgan?” 

“Trishmen, Billy—a club of jolly 
Irishmen, my boy —the pleasantest 
fellows in the world. In passing an 
evening with them, you might fancy 
yourself listening to some dozen of the 
best chapters of Rabelais—hearing 
them appropriately rendered vocal, 


Is it your 


and invested with all the graces of 


action and utterance. For with the 
Kilrippagers, as with old Alcofaribas, 





there was wit and wisdom, fun and 
frolic, mirth and humour—the pro- 
foundest scholarship—the most gro- 
tesque buffoonery—the liveliest of 
nonsense and the sublimest of elo- 
quence—-the most unmitigated slang 
—the sweetest and gentlest of poesy— 
the loftiest, the finest, the most delicate 
of feeling and of aspirations, and the 
intensest ridicule of all things human.” 
“ There you are! I should like to 
know them—they must be out and 
out good fellows.” 

“ So they are, Billy; but the cold, 

dull world would hardly understand 
them in their merriment, any more 
than they can fully relish Rabelais. 
The common herd of men in these 
countries can conceive no character 
which varies in its outward style of 
bearing and tone of feeling, according 
to the excitement that prevails, or the 
circumstances that demand attention. 
They never can understand the possi- 
bility of a man pattering slang in 
chambers at ten o’clock, and being the 
finest gentleman in the ball-room at 
eleven. Hence it is, Billy, that we 
Irish gentlemen are oftentimes so much 
misconstrued by those who have seen 
us in our hours of relaxation and over- 
flowing metriment-— when the song 
and the glass go freely round, and 
when wit sparkles electrically from eye 
to eye oa reverberates on every lip. 
It is the fact, as it has often been 
observed, that the characteristic uncer- 
tainty of our skies is extended to the 
strains of our music and to the con- 
duct of ourselves. But whether the 
skies look sad or smiling, serene or 
stormy, our land is still green—and 
whatever may be the rhythm or the 
strain of our music, it is ever beautiful, 
ever fraught with the soul of earnest 
feeling—-and whatever may be the 
freaks and follies and ill-advised in- 
consistencies of our conduct, our hearts, 
Billy, are ever brave, and true, and 
loving.” 

“ Right, Morgan, right; if you be- 
lieve me, it is all fact, every word of it! 
Here is a health to all true Irish 
hearts, and high hanging to all traitors 
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who spring up and flourish in the blood- 
stained soil of their native country !” 

“ And confusion to the Whigs ! Three 
times! Hurra! But, Bill, we are get- 
ting savage. Let us change the subject. 
Ay, let us have the story——your story 
—which you will tell in that precise, 
minute, and dashing manner patronised 
by the old fellow we were speaking of. 
It is not a trifle of facts or figures, 
Billy, that would stop either you or 
Rabelais. Go on, Billy Foxleigh ! 

* Let me just set fire to the dhudheen, 
and put it in humour with a few whiffs, 
and blame me then if I do not tell you 
every totum of the strangest story you 
ever heard.” 

“ Teetotum, Billy, would have been 
as good a word!” 

“ Well, ¢-total, if you like, Morgan ; 
and the ¢-total of it you shall have ! 
But, Morgan, if you will allow me, 
I will just step out to the kitchen and 
light the pipe.” 

“ No; ring the bell! 
Billy, I agree with you!’ I hate these 
new-fangled fires; this smutty coal 
seems to be used everywhere in this 
part of the world now-a-days. A man 
might as well be among the semi- 
animate, smoke-dried, tallow-faced 
cocknies !”” 

“ Why, then, Morgan, do you know, 
you are obliged to wash your face 
quite as often now as if you were in 
London? If you believe me, I think it 
is an improvement for the worse !” 

“ Hear, hear! Dull as the fire is, 
however, see if it will not smile on 
poking! But, softly! Do you know 
how to poke a fire?” 

“Why, then, Morgan, if you believe 
me— 

“Pshaw, man! there is but one 
rule, and that is universal,—-‘ Tickle it 
below and it will smile above!’ ” 

** Decided, decided! But as to 
smoking. The fact is,a dhudheen does 
not taste at all like a dhudheen if you 
do not set fire to it with a clear red coal 
of turf. 

*« Mihauleen, bring in a couple of 
sods of turf as red as your head! and, 
do you hear, you kioulaune ! fling half- 


‘ By the law, 
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a-dozen dry sods —hand turf, mind — 
under the grate. Be off!” 

“ Have you any tobacco, Billy !” 

* Indeed I have, thank you, Mor- 
gan; here is a piece of real maiden’s- 
plug, that I bought at a widow woman’s 
in Limerick.” 

“ What, Billy, the widow with the 
fortune— the widow bewitched,— the 
widow you are going to be married to ?” 

“ No, Morgan, no; she is a lady.” 

“ Ay! ’! what is she like? 

“ Why, then, I will tell you, Morgan. 
She is well up in the forehand” 

* Say no more, Billy. By Eros of 
the golden dart, you area man of taste! 
The loveliest object in all nature is the 
beautiful bosom of a maiden. The 
poets have transferred the imagery of 
its gentle swelling and subsiding in 
response to the sweet emotions of the 
heart beneath, to the undulations of the 
‘ vasty deep ;’ but as a thing of beauty, 
Billy, the sea is not for an instant to 
be compared to it. By the way, there 
are some exquisite verses in Parny ; he 
has woven glowing words into an 
illusion on the subject, which at the 
least equals the most charming com- 
bination of hues, and tints, and co- 
lours, that was ever yet devised by the 
genius of the painter. But as you, 
William, are a pious man, and do not 
know French, I will not quote the 
verses for you. Next to these, how- 
ever, the lines of Byron in The Bride 
appear to me be the truest, the tenderest, 
and the best,— 

* Her graceful arms in meekness folding 

Across her gently-budding breast.’ 
This to my mind suggests a perfect 
image ; I can see the form, the white- 
ness, the smoothness, and the sheen,— 
ay, Billy, the very heaving of that vir- 
gin bosom !” 

*¢ Why, then, by the law, Morgan, I 
tell you, Tom Grady’s lines in The 
Nosegay about Nelly Cusack’s bosom 
are not bad.” 

* Repeat them.” 

* Nock chee gouna! If I can; but 
I have most of that poem at heart! I 
knew all the people, and the book is 
out of print. 


«The grain’s smooth polish, infinitely bright, 
So downy soft, so exquisitely white— 
The swell insensible— the dazzling maze, 
O’er which the unsteady eye de lighte d stray Ss 


The surface 


varying like the swelling breast 


Of silver Cydnus, lessened or incre ased, 
Till sight grows giddy as the illusion varied, 
And knew not where to fix or whither carried — 
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The sister twins that modestly divide, 

And share Love’s sceptre upon either side, 

Crown’d with his favourite flower, the roseate germ, 
Like earth, self-balanced on their centre firm ; 

The rounded pillar, which with graceful ease 
Sustains her head and lessens by degrees— 

Where her brown hair with gallant homage strays, 
And here conceals and there a light displays — 

As intervening foliage seems to throw 

Vicissitude of light and shade on snow.” 


“ By Jove, Billy, that is good; I 
had quite forgotten it. If it were not 
for a conceit or two, it were a passage 
of perfect poetry,—in Pope’s style, and 
quite equal to any thing in the Rape 
of the Lock——the chap’s best effort. 
By Jove, I will review The Nosegay 
for Fraser some day or other. You 
shall repeat it all to me. I think, 
though, ‘Tom Grady saw the French— 
though perhaps not. There is much 
more fervour in his tone, though the 
cast of his mind was grossness itself in 
comparison with Parny’s. But, Billy, 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Shelley are 
the poets of woman’s beauties. But 


enough of this; I suppose you have 
been describing your widow’s charms 
at the same time with Nelly Cusack’s : 
her bust is doubtless as perfect as ¢ the 
Irish lady’s’ so belauded by Byron!” 


“T tell you what, Morgan, if you 
believe me, it is as white as snow, or 
marble, or alabaster ; and looks so firm, 
that you could point a twelvepenny 
nail upon it !” 

“ Bravo, Billy! by Jupiter, you 
have beaten Shelley and Shakespeare 
hollow! The Ianthe of the one and 
the Desdemona of the other must vail 
her crest to the twelvepenny nail of 
your widow-woman! She has Ianthe’s 


‘ Outline fair as breathing marble.’ 


And what is this the Moor says about 
‘the gentle lady?’ Ay! 
* Yet I'll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than 
snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster !’ ” 


“ Nock chee gouna! There I am.” 

“ Your widow must be a grass- 
widow ; she could never have kept 
a dairy, Billy!” 

“No, not yet, Morgan; but if you 
believe me—” 

“ To be sure I do; not a doubt of 
it! But, in all seriousness, there is an 
Irish lady—not a musket-shot from this 
—and any thing more exquisitely beau- 
tiful than her bust I never yet in all 
my rambling did see, either in sculp- 
tured marble or in warm reality !” 

“I see you from this, Morgan! I 
know whose bust you mean.” 

“ Of course you do — 


*‘ For Nature made it what it is, 
And ne’er made such another!’ 


I wish to heaven our fellow-country- 
man John Carew had a cast of it for 
his Psyche, and he would beat Cano- 
va’s all to pieces. Here is her health, 
Billy ; and now for a quiet smoke.” 


Cuapter II. 


‘* For a lass is good, and a glass is good, 
Aud a pipe to smoke in cold weather.” 


The old man, with a joyous nod, 
drew from the inner pocket of his coat 
a small tin-case, the respectful gift of 
some friendly tinker. It opened by a 
clumsy hinge, and disclosed a dhudheen 
of about two inches and a halfin length, 
and of the most polished blackness. 
It had cost him the assiduous smoking 
of half a century to communicate to it 
its precious colour. But it was a labour 
of love; and, as in all such cases, the 
labour was its own reward. Billy Fox- 
leigh has promised to bequeath this 


Quoth Nipperkin. 


pipe to me (far distant be the hour !) 
at his death; and I will keep it as 
religiously as Tristram Shandy vowed 
he would the Montero cap of Trim. 
*% * * * * 
To a vieille moustache even the pro- 
spective or contingent bequest would 
be invaluable. It was a regular briile- 
gueule— such a one, it may be pre- 
sumed, as lightened the heart (I mean 
not the pun) and soothed the senses of 
Beranger’s vieux caporal on his way to 
execution—such a one as the still 
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older La Tulipe, on the eve of battle, 
placed in the hands of his charming 
lady-love—the most precious of his 
possessions—the proudest gift in the 
eyes of her sweet companions which 
she could possibly enjoy. 


** Malgre la battaille qu’on donne demain, 
Ca faisons ripaille, charmante Catin! 
Attendons la gloire, prenons le plaisir, 
Sans lisant le grimoire du sombre avenir. 


*Tiens! sers ma pipe! prends mon bri- 
uet; 

Et si La Tulipe fait le noir trajet, 

Que tu sois la seule dans tout le régiment 

Qui aies le brille-gueule de votre amant.” 


When Foxleigh first seemed likely to 
announce his intention to me, the ludi- 
crous idea rose fora moment triumphant 
in my mind. I looked at the paltry 
piece of ill-wrought clay, lacquered 
with smoke, saturated with the essen- 
tial oil of the filthiest tobacco. What 
was I to do with such an implement ? 
—a thing, as he would himself say, 
not to be touched with a tongs. I 
thought of the old corporal—I thought 
of La Tulipe—their songs were rum- 
bling in my ears, and my facial muscles 
were relaxing to a smile, when in the 
next instant I recollected that the cor- 
poral and the grenadier were both in 
earnest, and that however strange, 
however quaint, however grotesque 
might be the form which honest feel- 
ing took, it was always to be reve- 
renced for the sake of truth —of truth, 
the which of all whereof we know in 
this sphere of our’s is alone pure. But 
when, in explanation of his first soul- 
embarrassed indication of desire to 
evince, by some kindly and embodied 
token, his affectionate regard for me 
up to the last moment of conscious 
existence, poor Bitly went on to say, 
with the tears swelling in the depths of 
his clear grey eyes, that his pipe was 
all he had in the world to leave, and 
that that he would leave to me, I felt 
a sympathetic moisture in my own. 
1 replied in seeming joyousness, but 
my heart was saddened. Thoughts 
flooded my brain—the lovingness of 
the widow’s mite making it all gracious, 
and ever glorious, whereof I had read 
in childhood at my father’s knee —the 
fact that this self-same despised pipe 
had been for a long, long series of 
years the minister of consolation, of 
comfort, of pleasurable excitement, 
of delightful dreaminess to my poor 
friend, as a fate seldom propitious 
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might have been pleased to direct—- 
had been, in a word, his constant 
companion ; and surely therefore this 
should, however base its nature, have 
been from the first enough, in a world 
where all is at the best illusion, to 
dignify it in my imagination, and ren- 
der it a conductor of gentle recollec- 
tions and sweet sympathies with the 
past to my very heart’s core. Oh! 
and a throng of other thoughts !— but 
why recall them? I was ashamed of 
myself! Affectation, in its infinitude 
of phases, alone justifies the censure 
of a sneering laugh,—rigidi censura 
cachinni. 

But, muttered I in my mind—(if 
anybody should object to this form of 
speech, and assail it as an Irish bull, 
I beg to remind him that it is quite 
as orderly and decorous as_ those 
“ mental ejaculations” which the in- 
tellectual, the moral Pasiphaés of our 
day delight to enjoy in their solitary 
hours)—But, muttered I in my mind, 
then, “ Foy de gentilhomme ul vault 
mieux plorer moins, et boyre d’advain- 
taige ;”’ and this I translated into Irish 
by taking my tumbler in my left hand, 
and Billy’s dexter “ picker and stealer” 
in my right, and challenging him to 
drink “ Our noble selves !”’ which was 
done accordingly. 

* * * * co 

Next Foxleigh extracted from the 
depths of his breeches’ pocket a large 
clasp-knife, a very ancient article, but 
something like a modern fruit-knife in 
size and shape—of different materials, 
however, for it consisted of a rude 
horn handle fastened with brass studs, 
and a corroded iron blade, with an 
edge which well displayed the inden- 
tations of the saw without the assist- 
ance of a microscope. With this in- 
strument he amputated about half an 
inch of the “ maiden’s-plug”—not, 
indeed, with any thing like the rapidity 
of White or Cooper ; nor did he leave 
what these knights of the knife could 
conscientiously denominate a clean 
stump. The operation, nevertheless, 
it seemed, was performed perfectly to 
Billy’s satisfaction ; for, when it was 
completed, he exclaimed, “ Nock chee 
gouna !” and proceeded to reduce the 
excised mass into minute fragments 
with his trusty blade; which being 
done, he rubbed the particles between 
his hands, and then turning them into 
the left palm, and embedding the 
muzzle of the dhudheen therein, he 
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commenced “ charging the pipe” (as 
he himself styled it) with the indicator 
finger of the dexter hand, using it after 
the fashion now of a shovel, and now 
of a ramrod. 

It was no easy matter, Billy assured 
me, to charge a pipe properly; it re- 
quired great nicety of judgment, and, 
he hinted, no small delicacy of finger, 
“ to stuff it just so tight that it should 
smoke kindly and not snore ;” the which 
snoring, it appeared, was quite as great 
a solecism in good manners upon the 
part of a respectable dhudheen when in 
company, as it would be upon the part 
of a fine gentleman. 

In answer to some remarks of mine 
upon the fond regard entertained by 
the French soldier for his brtle-gueule, 
in the course of which I translated part 
of La Tulipe’s song for him, Billy ob- 
served, * Lord, Morgan, sure every- 
body is fond of their pipe! If you 
will allow me, I will tell you a story 
I heard the other night up at Pheacle 
from poor Father Mac Shea. He began 
to get mortal religious after the four- 
teenth or fifteenth tumbler, I do not 
know exactly which, and he sung a 
song all in Latin, which he told me was 


a hymn about the Day of Judgment.” 


“ Ay! ay! Dies ire, dies illa!” 

“There you are, Morgan! I see 
you from this!’ And he shewed mea 
great relic that he had: it was a small 
silver chalice, as thin as a wafer (if you 
believe me), with a green colour in it. 
He said that it was found in Scattery ; 
and that when St. Shannon lived there, 
he said mass with it in the big monas- 
tery —the man, [ mean, Morgan, that 
would not let the women near him, 
as they say; but I do not believe it, 
Morgan—and more shame for the old 
thief if it is the truth they tell of him: 
and I asked Father Mac Shea, and he 
did not seem quite to believe it either, 
though he would not go against the 
Lives of the Saints. For, says he to me, 
maybe the poor man was ould at the 
time and could not help it. But says I 
to him, sure, says I, if he were as ould 
as Methusa (Billy prudently slurred 
the name of the venerable patriarch), 
he might put his hand upon the poor 
things and bless them, and not drive 
them away from him into the sea, as 
St. Patrick did the vermin. And in- 
deed Father Mac Shea partly agreed 
with me upon the subject. But when 
I wanted to take the little cup in my 
hand to look at it, he would not let me, 
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because it would be sacrilege, says he, 
for anybody but a priest to touch it, 
let alone a heretic. And we had a bit 
of a scrimmage about this ; and I was 
going to leave the house, if you believe 
me, till he begged my pardon, and 
swore by this and by that I should not 
stir a step. So we shook hands and 
made a couple of fresh tumblers ; and 
he told me how they were as ignorant 
as beasts in his parish, and did not 
mind their religious duties at all at all 
—that they paid him his Easter dues 
only very badly—and never came to 
confession but now and then, and that 
very seldom—and that they used a 
great many of them stick outside the 
chapel-door of a Sunday, to get mass 
without doing any thing for their poor 
priest, till he had to call them from the 
altar; and, indeed, that nobody there 
was good to him except ould Mrs. 
Molowny, poor crathur, who kept the 
coat on his back and the boots on his 
trampers. And faith, between you and 
me, Morgan, I do not think he is very 
much liked there, or any thing to call 
well off for his station. Oh, it is long 
and long ago Giles Jaxon told him he 
was not half priest enough for the 
parish! But there was one particular 
old woman there, he told me, that he 
was always at to go to confession——a 
woman of eighty-two years and five 
months old; and at last he got her in 
the house by himself, and faith he soon 
frightened the life in her; and he had 
her down on her bare knees before him 
on the floor; and sure enough he ex- 
plained to her completely where she 
was going, and what sort of place it 
was, and how he would do nothing for 
her when she was there if she did 
not mind her eye before she went ; 
and, if you believe me, Morgan, he 
soon put her through her facings — 
she was as penitent as you please, 
hitting her breast (craw-thumping, you 
know, as the Papists always do), and 
crying Mea culpa! mea culpa! and such 
other heathen trash, as Priest Mac Shea 
was teaching her. When what do you 
think did she do, Morgan ?” 

“Tam sure I cannot guess. Per- 
haps she pulled a tenpenny out of the 
heel of her spog and gave it to the 
soggarth.” 

“No, Morgan, no! but she had her 
dhudheen, as the old women always 
carry it in their handkerchiefs” 

“ Neckerchief, Billy! I feel that 
you are about to give one more in- 
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stance of the sad truth of Byron's 
exquisite couplet — 


‘Thus the frail things that we would 
fondly cherish, 

We place within our bosoms but to 

perish !’” 

“ Very well, Morgan! You are 
quite right, too! She hit it a rap ofa 
mea culpa—and up she jumped and 
screeched out, ‘ Mhonim dun diaoul— 
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my soul to the devil, but the pipe is 
bruk !’” 

“ And what did the priest say to his 
gentle penitent, Master Billy ?” 

«“ What he told me was, says he, 
By the holy Japus, up I ran, and [ 
took the broom out of the corner, and 
I wallopped the ould streelahaune of 
the world clean out of the place!” 

“ Bravo, Billy! Now for your smoke, 
and then for the other story.” 


“Tl est un Dieu; devant lui je m’incline 
Pauvre et content, sans lui demander rien. 
De l’univers observant la machine, 

J’y vois du mal, et n’aime que le bien, 
Mais le plaisir 4 ma pbilosophie 
Reveéle assez des cieux intelligens: 
Le verre en main gaiment je me confie 
Au Dieu de bonnes gens.” 


Billy took a burning sod from the 
grate, and proceeded “ to set fire to his 
pipe.” It was a study for a painter, 
as the ruddy light from the turf which 
he had blown into a blaze flashed on 
his pale countenance, — colourless, 
perhaps, I should say— for there was 
nothing whatsoever of sickliness in the 
hue. The cheek and the fairer brow 
had the clear aspect of sculptured 
marble; there was no blood curdled in 
the one, nor was the other frayed by 
time or accident: in truth, there was 
with him more than with any other 
man I have ever seen, that which 
Wordsworth styles, in one of those 
magic epithets which at once create 
and embody visions, 

‘ The monumeNTAL pomp of age.’ 
He bore on his head 


Rich locks of silver-hair thick spread.’ 

The features were regular— something 
massive, and very definitely and boldly 
developed ; the face was more nearly 
squared than any that ever met my 
eye, excepting only the great Na- 
poleon’s; the lips and chin were de- 
licately chisselled, and yet there was 
something stern in their expression ; 
the nose was slightly curved towards 
that shape entitled the aquiline; the 
eye large and deep set ; the eyebrows 
were heavy, but well arched, and 
springing well from the junction of 
the forehead with the nose. But the 
forehead itself! That indeed was a 
treasure for the metoposcopist ! it was 
lofty, broad and bony, with each and 
every line of the seven, from the line 


‘ 
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of Saturn to that of the Moon, as 
plainly graven on it as if a delicate 
chisel had impressed them upon mar- 
ble! Now, of all the arts enumerated 
by Her Tripa to Panurge, on the oc- 
casion of that worthy’s visit to the 
philosopher, with the view ofascertain- 
ing his marital fate, none so much 
pleases me as metoposcopy, when used 
after the practice of the sage, as a co- 
adjutor to physiognomy ; which, by the 
way, must hold reverence in the world 
as long as people have eyes and brains. 
In metoposcopy, you are in some sort 
divining probable futurity from the po- 
sitive, the irrevocable past. The several 
lines are wrought upon the brow by 
the long working of particular thoughts 
and feelings, cares and passions. You 
can accordingly, in no small degree, 
read a man’s character and history on 
his forehead ; and having these, you 
surely may at first sight pronounce 
upon an event to come, depending on 
the bearing and conduct of the indi- 
vidual—that is to say, where there is 
room for possibility, and so for art, the 
thing not being foredoomed — with 
pretty much the same confidence and 
certainty that Her Tripa did upon the 
destiny of the renowned master of 
languages! at least, I am much in- 
clined to think so. But, abandoning 
the abstract question, let me simply 
say, it was a matter of great pleasure 
to me to study metoposcopy in Billy 
Foxleigh’s brow; not with the idle 
idea of performing thereby the super- 
erogatory work of revealing his future 
fortunes to him,——that, alas! might be 
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done without the aid of art; but I 
loved to look upon the forehead as a 
perfect model ; and a proud man [ 
once made him by explaining what 
was denoted by the descent of the line 
of Venus to the line of Mercury, which 
occurred with him. In truth, I forth- 
with converted my gentleman to a firm 
and grateful belief in metoposcopy, by 
translating the following passage from 
Ciro Spontoni’s work on the subject : 
«“ Se la linea di Venere discende nel 
luogo di Mercurio fa U’ huomo ingegnoso 
molto, € massimamente nel la poesia e 
nella musica, delitioso, molto dedito ai 
piaceri et a giochi, con esser oltre modo 
amato dalle donne.” 

“ If you believe me, Morgan,” said 
Billy, “ it is true every word of it, and 
especially about the ladies, and that 
is mighty queer!” For the rest, like 
Francis Norton, William Foxleigh had 
“A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seemed to rise 

In open victory o’er the weight 

Of seventy years to higher height.” 
And yet the latter part of the descrip- 
tion scarcely applies equally well to 
Billy ; for his goodly presence was 
something marred by a slouch about 
the shoulders, which he had acquired 
in the saddle, and retained to the pre- 
sent hour, albeit the days of his tri- 
umphant horsemanship were long gone 
by. On the other hand, though, he 
had “ magnific limbs’”—and not 

** Magnific limbs of withered state ;” 
for the muscles seemed to be as fully de- 
veloped as they ever could have been at 
any period of his mortal pilgrimage ; 
the swell of the biceps especially, and 
of the vastus externus muscles, was so 
singularly splendid, that it could not 
fail to attract your observation. LHe 
always maintained, that in all things he 
was as vigorous as ever. Certain it is 
he could walk, and very frequently did 
walk, his five and twenty Lrish miles 
between breakfast and dinner; and 
this, in his own phrase, “ without turn- 
ing a hair.” I have no doubt, too, he 
could “ box his corner” right well. I 
do remember once his having a very 
picturesque black eye, which he swore 
lustily was the result of his having run 
against the jamb ofa door in the dark ; 
but I heard afterwards that he received 
this ornamental addition in single com- 
bat with M‘Guire, the big butcher and 
bruiser ; the quarrel having arisen 
from the circumstance of Mr. M‘Guire’s 
having openly and offensively expressed 
his disapprobation of a fashion pa- 
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tronised by Mr. Foxleigh for a summer- 
day or two; and afterwards, be it pa- 
reuthetically stated, followed by the 
aforesaid M‘Guire in his proper person, 
—namely, of wearing inexpressibles 
furnished with ventilators, or venticles, 
through which, on the particular occa- 
sion in question, some of Mr. F.’s 
linen had stepped forth to take the air. 
Billy triumphed ; but, sooth to say, 
regarded his triumph as we do ours at 
Navarin,—that is to say, rather sorrow- 
fully and very sheepishly : he thought of 
it chiefly as an “ untoward event,” and 
was very chary of alluding to it. Nell, 
our cook (the witness to whom I refer), 
maintained that “ it was all pride,” 
like the kicking of the gentleman that 
“was being hanged”’ (blessings on the 
cockneys!); and “ that the poor ould 
sportsman did not like to have it known 
that he had fought any body except a 
duel upon pistols!” But softly! I 
have said enough to give you, reader, 
an idea of the noble countenance and 
stalwart frame of William Foxleigh * 

*  * He was my favourite — 
my chosen boon companion. And 
wherefore so? There were many rea- 
sons for it, most of which may be easily 
divined as I go on; but two I shall 
state: first, he belonged to no pro- 
fession,—and this to me is a special 
recommendation in a jovial companion, 
for it absolutely requires the sovereign 
specific of genius to free a man alto- 
gether of the taint of his avocation; 
next, I am a person of melancholy 
temperament, though a devoted lover 
of mirth; and while in Billy’s com- 
pany, I scarce know how, but I never 
failed to be seized at one time with un- 
bridled merriment, and at another 
affected with that feeling of gentle sad- 
ness which soothes and chastens, if it 
tend not actually to purify, the spirit. 
Whenever I chanced to be especially 
entertained by Foxleigh, the thought, in 
some shape or other, of the vanity of 
intellectual gifts and acquirements 
shadowed my mind. 

I intended, indeed, to examine and 
explain how it was this came to pass; 
but it would cost me too much time 
and trouble to make it clear to “the 
general.” The few will, perchance, 
understand it without my aid. 

But that I should like his company 
was, to the multitude, a matter of much 
marvel: he was old—he was poor— 
he was illiterate—he was unfortunate. 
In this world there was little for him 
to enjoy—age forbade it; little to 
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hope — reason, or rather circumstance, 
the soul-crushing, repulsed it with a 
ghastly mockery: at least, in his wak- 
ing moments. Dreams, the annihila- 
tors of space and time, might have 
been more propitious, as they are ever 
more prolific. Unreal and immaterial, 
they do yet, happily for us, follow the 
rule of gross terrestrial bodies, and 
fling their shadows backward ; so that, 
respecting our consciousness, and there- 
fore our identity, the while they bear 
us back to the force and feelings of 
days gone by, they do in fact, by a 
gentle alchemy (the alchemy of eternal 
Jove, and not of earth-born Medea), 
restore to us the acutely sentient frame 
of youth, with the wisdom and the 
will of age, and so make us for a sea- 
son demigods indeed! Yet I know 
not that Foxleigh had this consolation 
— Iam quite sure he did not need it; 
but I know not that he had it. Who 
shall pretend to tell “the stuff that 
dreams are made of?” NotI! Yet 
I am inclined to think that, unless 
Aristotle be right, and that dreams are 
in sooth phantasms created by sleep, 
and therefore acknowledging no law 
whereof we can be cognisant, Billy 
could not have had the blessing of 
those pleasurable dreams that cheat 
men into a consciousness of unutter- 
able happiness; and bad dreams he 
could have none, for his hands were 
pure, his heart void of all guile and 
of all offence. He never knew dis- 
ease —he was unracked by the cares 
of ambition or of avarice—he was the 
depository of no corroding secret—no! 
he was hale and hearty, from constant 
exercise in the open air—and he had 
the digestion ofan ostrich. All dream- 
less, therefore, J do believe were the 
innocent slumbers of this ancient man. 
Light fatigue, and the generous excite- 
ment of good liquor and good com- 
pany, for the most part rocked him on 
his pillow; and when he lacked the 
pleasure, the toil was still sufficient of 
itself to act directly on him as a seda- 
tive. Hydro-carbonate gas could not 
be more effective or more speedy in its 
operation. And besides, what had he 
to dream of ? 

But this is a digression, and, having 
made it, I may as well go on with it 
to some farther distance. I do not 
think, with the metaphysician, that 
dreams consist of our waking thoughts 
oddly mixed up and jumbled together; 
else there could be no reason why 
Billy should not be a dreamer. I ra- 
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ther agree with Claudian. The poet, 
in a truer and more philosophic feel- 
ing, declares, with the concentrated 
fervour of inspiration, conveyed in 
words instinct with grace and beauty, 


‘‘QOmnia que sensu voluuntur vota 
diurno, 
Tempore nocturno reddit amica quies.” 


I have already declared my convic- 
tion that bad dreams could not well 
visit Billy Foxleigh, and now observe, 
that here I am dismissing from my 
consideration altogether the idle dreams 
of the sick —egroti somnia vana, and 
the monstrous dreams of those whose 
frame is racked with passions or affec- 
tions that are all “ of earth earthy.” 
I claim for the body the amica quies— 
I suppose it to be in that state of per- 
fect quiescence and repose, during the 
which the soul, free of its corporeal 
care, May wing its flight to its own 
bright realms, bearing with it only 
those human clogs and stains which, 
in sympathy, it must have caught in 
its perishable habitation; and which 
the same gentle sympathy, it might be 
presumed, would communicate to a 
guardian angel. Then, I do maintain, 
will our dreams be formed, not of the 
promiscuous throng of waking thoughts 
(the many of which are forced upon us 
by the impressure of base objects and 
unworthy circumstances), but of the 
highest, the noblest, and the purest of 
our waking thoughts — our mighty 
wishes — our aspirations heavenward, 
fashioned into glorious shapes, and ex- 
panded to a size that the unclouded 
spirit alone can contemplate. And in 
proof Lereof I would urge that, ac- 
cording to the relative proportions of 
mind and matter in the waking man, 
will be found the purity, the compre- 
hensiveness, and the imaginativeness 
of the sleeping vision. The soul that 
is ever as it may flashing into commu- 
nion with its native heaven, though 
enwrapped in clay, that is constantly 
excited into long visions of beauty and 
glory by the spell of the simplest and 
humblest things —a voice, a tone, a 
flower, a human passion, will have in 
sleep, revealings of which the soul, 
oppressed by its fleshly burden, is ut- 
terly deprived. An epic, perfect and 
complete, will be rolled athwart the 
brain of the slumbering poet, for which, 
when waking, he will sigh in vain; 
and a life of triumph will be curdled 
for the hero inte one moment, and dis- 
played in fulness to his view. But no 
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man can, even in sleep, escape himself, 
his consciousness, his identity. He is 
the same person, glorified in his dream, 
but that only in proportion to his feel- 
ing and intellect while waking and 
living in the world. The dream of 
Mycyllus the cobbler is different from 
the dream of Lucian. The dull man, 
the mean man, the cowardly man, 
never, in his wildest dream, found 
himself invested with genius, or ho- 
nour, or courage. And, to conclude 
this digression, well can I, believing 
as I do in the uncontrollable power of 
Will, fancy that there is the shadow- 
ing of things to come in dreams such 
as I have described them, because 
they are truly in accordance with our 
genuine feelings, temper, and dispo- 
sition, unaffected by effort or external 
circumstances. The mind is usurped, 
and all the conduits from without are 
closed; so that it can only then put 
forth its proper and natural emotions. 
Alas that our faculties can reveal them 
to us but in unconnected glimpses ! 

And now to return to Foxleigh. 

The only claim for respect or con- 
sideration from the multitude which 
my friend possessed, or rather which 
they would acknowledge, even to them- 
selves, he possessed, was that he was 
one who really “ had had losses.” Up 
to a period when it was the most cruel 
visitation of fortune to make him des- 
titute, he had enjoyed an ample in- 
come. He had spent it like a gentle- 
man, but, after the usual Irish manner 
in the olden time, not very wisely ; 
had never saved one shilling; and, 
consequently, when a _ chancery-suit 
into which he had been forced by a 
near relation, who stole his grandfather’s 
marriage-settlements from his desk, 
terminated in the sale of his estate —a 
sale from which he received not a 
single farthing—he was ruined utterly; 
broken, as he said himself, poor fellow ! 
“horse, foot, and dragoons.” This 
happened when he was something pas- 
sed the middle age of life, when he 
had neither the spirit or the enterprise 
of youth to struggle for an independent 
maintenance, nor the helplessness of 
age, which might have pleaded potently 
for him with the wealthy of his friends 
and kindred. All his habits (and these, 
if not actually bad, at least fatal to one 
who had to make his way in the world) 
were formed. The owner of hounds 
and horses, the hospitable country 
gentleman, the admirable horseman, 
the jovial singer, the merry piper, the 
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“right good fellow,” possessed no art 
by which he conld have won his bread. 
He was too old to learn. His horse- 
manship and his skill in music, it may 
be thought, might have availed him 
something; but this was not the case. 
He was too near-sighted to be let hunt 
any body’s horses but his own, or to 
manage hounds properly, especially in 
a strange country; and there was 
many a village Pan who might have 
successfully contended with him for 
the prize in piping. Besides, he felt, 
and never did he forget it, that he was 
a gentleman ; therefore, in addition to 
that veneration for the ruin, whether 
moral or material, which generally im- 
presses itself upon the coarse million, 
there must have been yet another feel- 
ing with them, which of necessity ope- 
rated even to the poorest and grossest 
classes of society, and tended to throw 
an air of forlorn dignity around poor 
Billy Foxleigh. 

We learn from the great Roman 
satirist, that, in the worst age of the 
empire, poverty, though left to freeze, 
was yet honoured with men’s praise ; 
but the people in these countries go 
still farther than the degenerate mob of 
Remus-—here even the barren meed of 
praise is denied to freezing poverty. 
With us poverty is considered disgrace 
—and from this very circumstance 
rarely fails to engender it justly. If, 
then, the man who has sunk into noto- 
rious poverty——-who is “ steeped in 
poverty to the very lips”—should 
taste only of the chastening waters of 
bitterness, unpolluted with a single 
drop from the welling fountain of dis- 
grace that bubbles in its foulness lard 
beside him—h/e indeed can scarcely 
fail to be regarded by the many as in 
some sorta human miracle. They do 
not know, and they cannot feel, that it 
is not a matter of necessity that a 
gentleman should lose his peculiar cha- 
racteristic with his fortunes—that is, 
should lose his indestructible sense 
and full feeling of honour—which to 
me, much thinking on these matters, is 
practically the strongest sanction upon 
the actions of a gentleman —stronger 
even than public opinion, which Locke 
declares to be the strongest. 

But a higher quality than those I 
have yet attributed to him had Billy 
Foxleigh. Like the beloved friend of 
Hamlet, he was most literally one 

“ That no revenue had but his good 
spirits 

To feed and clothe him.” 
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And like Horatio, too, he had been — 


“ As one, in suffering all, that suffered 
nothing.” 


For, to speak not of those sufferings 
which wither the soul from sympathy 
with its earthly tabernacle, wherefrom 
I fear he was not always free— mul- 
titudinous were the inconveniences, 
slights, annoyances, calamities, he had 
endured, and had to endure—but a 
murmur of complaint, a word of la- 
mentation, a sigh of sorrow for the 
bright past or of despondency for the 
sombre future, the scintilla ofan appeal 
to pity, the shadow of a vain repining 
against the will of Providence, a word 
of bitterness, of anger, or reproach 
against human being, I never heard 
him utter. I admired, I loved him 
for it. There was in him nothing of 
the cynic’s narrow and brutal contempt 
of all sublunary things—this beautiful 
world of ours, the glorious creatures 
moving on it-—even his own mortal 
frame; Billy, on the contrary, was 
rich in love—and his sympathies of 
loving-kindness descended even to the 
humblest animals in the scale of 
created beings. Nor had he aught 
within him of that audacious, ribald 
disregard of frowning fortune which 
swelled within the philosophic bosom 
of Democritus — 





**cum ipse Fortune minaci 
Mandaret laqueum mediumque osten- 
deret unguem.” 


No! he awaited without anxiety, as 
without contempt, the lot which he 
was appointed to fulfil on each suc- 
ceeding day; and in this entire re- 
signation to his fate, happily had he 
attained that commanding position so 
lauded by the Epicurean moralist—- 


** Ille potens sui 
Letusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, vixi: cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro.” 


In truth, a calm and concentrated 
cheerfulness-—a quaint and gentle 
manner, beyond courtesy—a simple, 
guileless, affectionate heart—a mind 
fantastically constituted, and strangely 
stored with strange local legends, and 
still stranger notions upon all things,— 
were the distinguishing traits of his 
character. He had, besides, in an 
eminent degree, the faculty of adapt- 
ing himself to the tone of the society 
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in which he was thrown—he could 
be silent when he ought to be so, 
He was an admirable listener; and by 
an instinct peculiarly his own did he 
discover the appropriate time, as well 
as the appropriate topics for him to 
talk upon—the mollia tempora fandi, 
I might say. With the aged of either 
sex he was grave and retiring, and all 
but mute; while with the young ladies 
in the drawing-room, and the young 
gentlemen in the parlour, he was a 
favourite orator, and a most esteemed 
narrator. He acted all he spoke upon 
these occasions; and a grand per- 
formance it was. Give him the most 
meagre joke that was ever cudgelled 
from a dull brain, and such was the 
expansive power of his imagination, 
such his talent of embellishing by the 
introduction of accessaries in the most 
minute detail, that you would find him 
deal with it as Rabelais might with a 
two-line piece of fun of Pogygio’s. 

It wiil be no matter of surprise, then, 
to find that Billy was no laudator tem- 
poris acti—not he indeed! The pre- 
sent time was the only one for him! 
He contrived to keep himself au cou- 
rant with the world, by continually 
moving through it. Yet his pilgrimage 
would only be considered extensive for 
an aged pedestrian. He journeyed 
from the house of one friend to that 
of another, and so on (he never in the 
slightest degree lost caste), in some 
three counties—almost always wel- 
come, and never “ wearing out his wel- 
come.” Nor would he, however it might 
be desired by the family, remain many 
days in any one place. It had become 
necessary to him from habit to revolve 
in an orbit ; but he never dreamt of di- 
verging from it into foreign regions. He 
came unannounced —without warning 
he glided from your view. With us 
he was a special favourite! The whole 
household rejoiced aloud. The dogs 
barked —the cats purred—the horses 
neighed—the servants came forth, and 
sent unbidden to borrow a set of pipes 
—my little sister Joanny skipped with 
joy—as they severally recognised his 
advent; and my heart leaped within 
me when I saw the grey head clearing 
the opening door, and I received the 
antique bow and the hearty grasp of 
the honest hand. 

Now for Tne story. But it will 
make a long chapter in itself—perhaps 
two; so here ends Chapter ILI. 
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SIR HARRIS NICOLAS AND JOSEPH RITSON —HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND LABOURS.* 


We are sometimes mad—for we 
Oxiver YORKE, are a poet ; 


“ And that fine madness wisely do retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s 
brain.” 


We must accordingly have appeared, 
in our flighty moments, not a little un- 
intelligible to the dull and the unima- 
ginative. We are frequently amused 
at the thought of the figure we must 
cut in such eyes—the train of our con- 
ceptions (not much unlike one of gun- 
powder) must inevitably alarm the 
literally minded. We should like to 
know what such felt on the perusal of 
that gorgeous paper of ours on the 
Book of Enoch: there our “ poet's 
eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” must 
have glared to all such with the fires 
of stark lunacy. Be it known, how- 
ever, to all and sundry, that our mad- 
ness had a method in it; we knewa 
hawk from a hand-saw, when the wind 
was north-north-west or any other 
quarter. All was as we meant it to 
be—an extravagant critique on an 
extravagant book. 

All men of genius are proverbially 
mad. Ritson, of whose works we have 
lately given no gentle—or ungentle— 
(which you please, reader!) opinion,t+ 
was one of the mad order. Sir Harris 
Nicolas has just written a life of him, 
from which much wisdom may be ga- 
thered—by the wise. Proverbs and 
parables such as We do, and Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe did, indite, are writ- 
ten in vain for all others: one comfort 
is, that the class is not so few as some 
people suppose ; for it is the practical 
wisdom, and not the speculative, that 
we contemplate. Indeed we are of 
Opinion, that the only fools are those 


who set up for sages and critics—who 
pretend to guide other men, and are 
themselves as blind as a bat on more 
sides than one. This kind of animal 
always measures another by the limits 
of his own stunted capacity; all be- 
yond those bounds is to him bound- 
lessness, and therefore out ofall bounds 
—that is, madness. 

Out of bounds in many things, 
doubtless, was Joseph Ritson; he was, 
however, born in the regular way, on 
the 2d of October, 1752, at Stockton- 
upon-Tees. His family held lands, 
and ranked among the most respect- 
able yeomanry at Hackthorpe and 
Great Strickland, in Westmoreland, 
for four generations ; but his pedigree 
cannot be traced with certainty be- 
yond his great-grand father, Christopher 
Ritson, who died in 1703. The name 
of Ritson, which is considered a cor- 
ruption or contraction of Richardson, 
is of some antiquity in Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and occurs in the 
parish-register of Lowther at its com- 
mencement, about the year 1550. 

Ritson was remarkable in his youth 
for eccentricities ; these were remarked 
by his first, and indeed only school- 
master, the Rev. John Thompson, of 
Stockton, afterwards vicar of Warden, 
in Northumberland. Articled to Mr. 
Raisbeck, a solicitor of Stockton, son- 
in-law of an eminent corn-merchant f 
of that place, he was soon removed 
to the office of Ralph Bradley, Esq., 
a barrister, for the purpose ofacquiring 
experience in conveyancing. Bradley 
seems to have advised Ritson to find 
a more extended sphere for his evident 
abilities in London, where he settled 
in 1775, having engaged to manage 
the conveyancing department of Messrs. 





* The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq.; edited chiefly from Originals in the 


possession of his Nephew. 
Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 
1833, 

Fairy Tales, now first collected. 
1. On Pygmies ; 2. On Fairies. 
Foss, and William Pickering. 1831. 

Memoirs of the Celts or Gauls. 
1827, 


By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 


To which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author, by 
In 2 Volumes. 


London ; William Pickering, 


To which are prefixed Two Dissertations : 
By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 


London; Payne and 


Payne and Foss. 


The Life of King Arthur, from ancient Historians and authentic Documents. 


By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 
t Vol. viii. p. 717—732. 


London ; Payne and Foss, 


1825. 


¢ This person’s name was Robinson, with whom Ritson’s father had long been 


connected in business. 
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Masterman and Lloyd’s office, in Gray’s 
Inn, at a salary of 150/. a-year; and 
he for some time lived in chambers 
with ‘a gentleman of the name of 
Robinson. 

Previous to this period his literary 
efforts were few, his leisure being de- 
voted to antiquarian inquiries. Some 
verses, indeed, he addressed to the 
ladies of Stockton, which were printed 
in the Newcastle Miscellany, in 1772. 
Iie was then only nineteen, but his 
opinions were, notwithstanding, marked 
by the singularity of his character. A 
perusal of Mandeville’s Fable of the 
Bees, he tells us himself,* excited him 
“*to serious reflection, and caused him 
firmly to adhere to a milk and vege- 
table diet, having at least never tasted, 
during the whole course of thirty years, 
a morsel of flesh, fish, or fowl, or any 
thing to his knowledge prepared in or 
with those substances, or any extract 
thereof; unless on one occasion, when 
tempted by wet, cold, and hunger, in 
the south of Scotland, he ventured to 
eat a few potatoes dressed under the 
roast— nothing less repugnant to his 
feelings being to be had ; or except by 
ignorance or imposition — unless it 
may be in eating eggs, which, however, 
deprives no animal of life, though it 
may prevent some from coming into 
the world to be murdered and devoured 
by others.” 

It was in 1773 that Ritson was in 
Scotland; at the latter end of that 
year we find him in Edinburgh. With 
Holyrood palace he confesses to have 
been excessively pleased, as also with 
the facility of access to the Advocates’ 
Library. Here he exceeded his pecu- 
niary means in making antiquarian 
purchases, and had not the where- 
withal to pay the reckoning, until re- 
lieved by a fellow-traveller, whom he 
had interested by a discussion on the 
battle of Flodden. 

It may readily be supposed, that 
Ritson took advantage of his London 
residence to visit the British Museum. 
In 1776, accordingly, we find him over 
head and ears there in antiquarian ma- 
nuscripts, and aiding Mr. Allan in 
collecting materials for a history of 
Sherburn Hospital, in Durham. In 
1778 he printed, on a_ broadside, 
Tables shewing the Descent of the 
Crown of England ; of which a second 
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was published in1783. Ritson at this 
time was a firm Jacobite, and deve- 
loped his political sentiments in the 
preface to the first edition; but which 
was never published. The first table 
contains what he terms “ the true here- 
ditary succession of the English crown, 
from Egbert, the first Saxon monarch, 
to James VI. of Scotland.” The se- 
cond table shews “ the true hereditary 
succession from William the Conqueror, 
supposing a title in him by conquest;” 
in which are included Robert, duke of 
Normandy, the eldest son of the Con- 
queror ; the Empress Maud ; Arthur, 
duke of Brittany, and his sister Elea- 
nor; Edward Mortimer, earl of March ; 
Richard, duke of York, father of Ed- 
ward IV.; Elizabeth of York: and he 
omits William IT., Stephen, Heury IT., 
John, Henries IV., V., VI., and VIL., 
and ends with the young Pretender, 
whom he styles Charles III. The 
third table is entitled “the de facto 
succession from Edward Ironside ;” 
which is only remarkable for the notes 
appended to some of the names, and 
for its including Lady Jane Grey. 
The word “usurper” is applied with 
great freedom, and sometimes with 
truth; but it escaped Ritson’s acumen, 
observes Sir Harris Nicolas, that his 
favourite James I. of England, “ than 
whom,” he says, no sovereign could 
perhaps ever boast so many and such 
excellent titles to his dominions,” was 
de jure as much a usurper as either of 
those on whom he bestows the de- 
signation, until the previous legislative 
enactments relative to the succession 
were repealed, and his right recognised 
and established by act of parliament— 
a period of nine months. 

The literary treasures of the Bodleian 
next excited Ritson’s curiosity, and we 
find him in 1779 at Oxford ; of his 
journey whither he has left a diary, 
manifesting sceptical opinions, About 
the same time he contributed an article 
on some records connected with the 
county of Durham to Gough's British 
Topography ; and he meditated a villare 
of the palatinate, in which he states 
himself to have made some progress. 
In November 1780 he told his friend, 
Mr. Allan, that he intended devoting 
his spare hours to the villare of Dur- 
ham: he had before commenced prac- 
tising for himself as a conveyancer, 


impression, with various alterations, and having left Mr. Lloyd, begun a 


* In his Essay on Abstinence from Animal Food, published in 1802. 
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little drawing business for himself. In 
December of the next year he printed 
a small satirical tract, now of great 
rarity, called the Stocton Jubilee, or 
Shakspeare in his Glory; which con- 
sists of extracts from Shakespeare ap- 
plied to most of the principal inhabi- 
tants of that town, descriptive of their 
several characters. ‘ Ritson concealed 
that he was the compiler from all his 
friends, excepting Mr. Ralph Hoar, to 
whom he intrusted the delivery of va- 
rious copies to the Newcastle post- 
office;” and ina letter to Mr. Wadeson, 
in January 1782, Ritson speaks jo- 
cosely of the tract as the production 
of “a most impudent and malicious 
rascal,” and asks if the “ scoundrel 
has been detected.” He was never- 
theless suspected, and consequently 
became unpopular at Stockton. 

Oxford had already opened some of 
her stores to Ritson. In 1782 he was 
desirous of examining the treasures of 
Cambridge ; and from about the end of 
July he spent a few weeks there, saw 
a great many curious books, made a 
great many important discoveries, and, 
what he describes as better than all, 
“became intimately acquainted with 
Dr. Farmer, whom I found a most 
sensible, liberal, benevolent, and worthy 
man.” In the autumn of this year 
appeared what he calls his “ scurrilous 
libel upon Warton ;”* and soon after- 
wards he sent his ** attack ” upon John- 
son and Stevens to press, in reference 
to which he jocularly remarked to a 
friend, ‘¢ 1 will turn the world upside 
down.” 

The “ scurrility” of these pamphlets 
Sir Harris Nicolas defends, upon the 
ground that Truth — simple, majestic 
Truth—was the goddess whom Ritson 
worshipped. We suppose it was the 
same goddess all through—both when 
he professed Jacobitism and when he 
became a sceptic and a demagogue. 
If his goddess of truth were the same, 
truly she had a variety of phases. 
Who sees not, therefore, that this is no 
defence, since a man at different pe- 
riods of his life may view things dif- 
ferently? This may be permitted to 
him, but it is neither lawful nor expe- 
dient that he should pursue his truth 
of the day in a malicious spirit. It is 
for this bad temper and frame of mind 
that he is censurable; and that censure 


* Observations on the History of English Poetry, in a familiar letter to the 


author. 
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still applies, whether, in regard to fact 
or opinion, he were right or wrong. 
We now know that he was himself 
often in error ; and of this he was con- 
scious, in many instances, upon an after- 
review of his own labours. 


«* Literary forgeries were, in Ritson’s 
opinion,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘‘ no 
less criminal than commercial frauds ; 
and it is only to a mind sophisticated by 
association with the world that the differ- 
ence will appear so immense as tu justify 
the one being visited with a halter, and 
the other being considered, if not merit- 
orious, at least far from criminal. With- 
out partaking of all Ritson’s abhorrence 
of the system which prevailed in his 
day of forging ancient poems, and of 
publishing interpolated and garbled edi- 
tions of early writers, his present bi- 
ographer confesses that his sentiments 
differ in degree only from those of Rit- 
son. ‘The man who defrauds another of 
a few pounds by imitating his signature, 
is consigned to an ignominious death, 
because property and reputation only 
are protected by the law ; but society is 
equally injured by a fraud that may mis- 
lead thousands on subjects which have 
always been considered worthy of re- 
spect,—the early history, language, and 
political condition of our conntry. It is 
by contemporaneous documents alone 
that any of these points can be properly 
illustrated ; and a word, or expression, 
or date, to take the slightest example of 
the effect of this practice, whether in 
prose or poetry, may become a standard 
authority. Bishop Percy’s interpolations 
were not only mischievous in this re- 
spect, but they were calculated to create 
an erroneous estimate of the refinement 
of our ancestors at the period in which 
the poems printed by him were written,” 


There is more of this to the same 
tune ; but it is so well known that we 
are strenuously opposed, both by pre- 
cept and practice, to all kinds of jeux 
d’esprit and simulation, that we feel it 
quite unnecessary to make any boast of 
our honesty by prolonging the extract. 
Suffice it to say, that the Genileman’s 
Magazine was the arena where raged 
the controversy in which his observa- 
tions on Warton involved Ritson. On 
the one side were the Rev. Thomas 
Russell, of New College (a fellow-col- 
legian of Warton, and the author ofa 
volume of sonnets), and the Rev. J. 
Bowle (editor of a Spanish edition of 
Don Quixote). On the other were 
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Ritson’s self and his friend Mr. Baynes. 
In the preface to Mr. Park’s edition of 
Ritson’s Select Collection of English 
Songs, that gentleman says he once 
heard Ritson express regret for his 
treatment of Warton. Ata later period, 
it is said, that Ritson was even induced 
to buy up and destroy all the copies 
of the work in question that could be 
obtained. No such regret, however, 
was, it seems, felt—no such atone- 
ment made. 

Now comes his attack on Johnson 
and Stevens. The edition referred to 
is that of 1778—not the second, that 
appeared in 1785, in ten volumes. 
Well, then, in the year 1783, Ritson 
published his Remarks, Critical and 
Illustrative, on the last 
Shakespeare. 1n our article, * Asinarii 
Scenici,” we have given our opinion at 
large on all these riders of the good 
animal Shakespeare —these traders on 
his fame. Dr. Johnson, however, had 
too much merit of his own to need the 
shoulders of any other for his support, 
huge and heavy as he was. It was the 
consciousness of this which rendered 
him careless in his work : add to which, 
his constitutional indolence made him 
only too willing to substitute the “ pick- 
ing out of a reading here and there,” to 
the labour of actual collation. Ritson’s 
“‘ Remarks” shew that Stevens’s edition 
was no more to be depended upon than 
its predecessors ; and the merit of hav- 
ing done this is justly claimed for him 
by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

The “ Remarks” produced a corre- 
spondence™ in the St. James's Chronicle 
for June 1783, between a writer signing 
himself “ Alciphron,” conjectured to be 
Stevens himself, and Ritson, who wrote 
under the signature of “ Justice.” 


** Ritson’s political and other opin- 
ions,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ may 
occasionally be traced in the criticisms 
in his Remarks. Thus he denounced in 
unmeasured language the law respecting 
suicides, in commenting upon a passage 
in Twelfth Night: the injustice of setting 
aside the lineal heir to the crown of 
England is insisted upon in notes on 
King John and Henry VI.; whilst ob- 
servations dictated by his religious tenets 
may be observed in a few other places. 
From the latter cause may have arisen 
his discovery of this peculiar excellence 

in the year 1788 
Critical 
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of Shakespeare,— that his writings are 
not imbued with the superstitious preju- 
dices of his age. ‘ No author,’ says Rit- 
son, ‘ ancient or modern, ever sacrificed 
less to the reigning superstition of the 
time than hisself ;’ and he eloquently 
adds,—‘ whatever may be the temporary 
religion, Popish or Protestant, Pagan. 
ism or Christianity, if its professors have 
the slightest regard for genius or virtue, 
Shakespeare, the poet of nature, addicted 
to no system of bigotry, will always be a 
favourite.’ 

One work, published by Ritson in 
the year 1783, has been frequently re- 
printed —an edition of Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Garland, or the Nursery Par- 
nassus. It contains nursery rhymes. 
His Select Collection of English Songs, 
in three volumes, to which was prefixed 
an Historical Essay on the Origin and 
Progress of National Song, ap peared 
in the same year. It is in the preface 
to this work that Ritson alludes to 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, which he accused of being 
unfaithful and incorrect. But, as Sir 
Harris Nicolas remarks, it was not 
against the literary violators of his edi- 
torial canon only that Ritson breathed 
vengeance. “ Similar liberties with 
ancient tunes are denounced with 
equal indignation; and Dr. Arne and 
Mr. Jackson, two musical composers 
of eminence, share his castigatory ad- 
monitions with Bishop Perey. In his 
dislike to altering original tunes, he 
was countenanced by the correct taste 
of his friend Shield.” 

The English songs were reprinted in 
1813 by Mr. Park, who is complained 
of by our present biographer for avail- 
ing himself of such an occasion to cen- 
sure Ritson’s conduct towards Warton 
and Perey — nay, to speak of him with 
unkindness and injustice. We agree 
with him that no man should be so 
spoken of—least of all on such an 
occasion. 

About the year 1784, Ritson was 
sppeietes high bailiff of the Liberty of 
the Savoy ; the «duties of which office 
seem to have suspended his literary 
activity, as in that year he only pub- 
lished a little tract, called the Bishopr ic 
Garland, or Durkan Minstrel—a col- 
lection of local songs, of little merit, 
and of slight interest, excepting to pro- 


3, gave rise to Ritson’s Quip Modest, written in 
which had taken the opportunity of the second 
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vincial antiquaries. Other tracts of his 
are in the same condition: The York- 
shire Garland, 1788; The North Coun- 
try Chorister, 17 92 and 1802; and 
The Northumberland Garland, or : New- 
castle Nightingale, 1793. The situation 
he held resolved him, as it would appear, 
on being called to the bar, for he entered 
into commons in Gray’s Inn for that 
purpose in Easter term 1784. During 
the four following years, his only work 
printed was a compilation of apoph- 
thegms, maxims, and precepts, selected 
from the ancients, which he called 
The Spartan Manual, or Tablet of 
Morality. 

Ritson, though very severe in his 
censure on others, was not well calcu- 
lated to stand the brunt of remark on 
himself. This is well shewn in the 
following incident, the account of 
which we shall extract in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ own words. 


“One of the most interesting letters 
connected with Ritson’s literary career 
was written to Mr. Isaac Reed, in Jan. 
1786, in consequence of three notes dis- 
respectful to Ritson in a new edition of 
Johnson and Stevens’s Shakespeare, which 
he attributed to Reed’s pen. Previously 
to this circumstance he was on friendly 
terms with Reed, who wrote to him on 
hearing that he had taken offence at these 
notes, “disclaiming any intention of dis- 
pleasing him. This explanation softened 
Ritson’s anger; and he accepted Reed’s 
offer to refer the subject to a common 
friend, by naming Mr. Baynes as arbitra- 
tor between them. Whilst Ritson ad- 
mitted in the fullest manner the right of 
any person to controvert his opinions, or 
to correct his errors ; ‘ a liberty of which,’ 
he says, ‘ no one perh: aps has made a 
greater use than himself,’ — he justly 
contended for a difference between ‘ in- 
formation and attack; and adds with 
some humour, ‘ fur from being offended, 
you say, with any person who should 
acquaint you that you had a hole in your 
stocking or some dirt on your face, you 
would ‘think yourself much obliged to 
him ; and so should 1, but not if he ac- 
companied the information with a kick 
on the shin or a box on the ear.’ To 
Reed’s inserting the notes of Tyrwhitt 
and Malone, he made no objection : 
‘they had,’ he observes, ‘ received 
some provocation, and if they have ad- 
vanced any thing I dislike 1 can find a 
speedier method of being even with them 
than you are so obliging as to point out. 
And do you seriously think, that after 
being gibbetted for eight or ten years in 
the margin of your edition, it is a suffi- 
cient compensation that L stand a chance 


of obtaining a reversal of my sentence 
from your successor? No, uo; e’en let 
me hang on.’ The concern which this 
circumstance occasioned him is strik- 
ingly shewn in the concluding paragraph 
of this letter : ‘ I shall dwell no longer 
on a subject which I would have given 
one of my fingers had never existed, and 
which for my own sake I shall endeavour, 
as soon as possible, to forget.’ ”’ 


Being so great an admirer of our 
old poetry, the reader would naturally 
inquire what sort of a poet was Ritson 
himself. A brief specimen of his best 
production will enable us to judge. 
This is an amusing rhymed epistle to 
his friend Hoar, dated on New Year’s 
Day, 1787, on the subject of a pedes- 
trian tour into the north of Scotland, 
made the preceding year. “This many 
a year,” he says— 

‘ This many a year I have not made 

Two lines of verse, though once my 

trade 

You know it was ;—no, you can’t tell, 

Sut 1 can yet remember well. 

When care was to my youth unknown, 

My fanc y free, my hours my own, 

I loved i’ th’ laureate-grove to stray— 

The path was pleasant, prospect gay ; 

But now my genius sinks, nor knows 

To make a couplet tink i’ th’ close. 

No more of that—nor much of this— 

I hasten fast to my finis— 

The poets end —the end of all— 

But ere that fate me hence does call, 

Shall we not meet, shall we not quaff, 

And once more have an honest laugh ?” 


Ritson liked now and then to ramble. 
Early in January 1788 he was consi- 
dering of a trip to Paris or Madrid, 
“ being ashamed to have lived so long 
in the world, and seen so little of it.’ 
Ie, however, took nothing by his motion 
—contenting himself for the present 
with a hasty call in Dublin, in the 
following autumn, on his route to 
Stockton. His visit to Dublin was 
principally dictated by a desire of 
collecting native songs of Ireland, in 
which he was very unsuccessful. 

Called to the bar in Easter term 1789, 
Ritson, as was his usual custom, spent 
part of his — vacation at Stockton, 
and printed a Digest of the Proceed- 
ings of the Court “Leet of the Manor 
wad Liberty of the Savoy, from 1682. 
The next year he complained of ner- 
vous irritability, and visited the north 
to allay its symptoms; but his health 
was permanently affected. It was about 
this time that his collection of Ancient 
Songs appeared. At this time Warton 
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was dead, yet two disrespectful allu- 
sions occur as to this elegant writer. 
Ritson, however, must not be charged 
with attacking the dead. To Mr. 
Walker, in June 1790, he said, “ You 
see I have lost my old friend, Tom 
Warton. Well! I war not with the 
dead ; and shall treat his ashes with 
the reverence I ought possibly to have 
bestowed on his person. Unfortu- 
nately he is introduced, not always in 
the most serious or respectful manner, 
in awork which has been long printed, 
but which, I think, my bookseller does 
not choose to publish till both the 
editor and all his friends and enemies 
are buried in oblivion.” 

Ritson is very fond of divesting the 
minstrels of all the attributes with 
which the poetical imagination of Bi- 
shop Percy had adorned them. Of 
the language of the statute of the 39th 
year of Elizabeth he says, “ the min- 
strels should not seem to have had 
much reason to complain, as vagabond 
was a title to which the profession had 
been long accustomed.” Alas for the 
children of art! Their first father was 
a Cain —a wanderer he on the face 
of earth, flying from the Avenger of 
Blood; and there is much reason to 
fear, that the lyre of Jubal was perhaps 
employed in celebrating the bigamy of 
Lamech in the same line with Adah 
and Zillah! In their choice of sub- 
jects, clearly our ancient English min- 
strels (if there were such) were often 
as much at fault; yet Ritson was 
equally “abroad,” like the modern 
“ schoolmaster,” in one way, as was 
Percy in the other. Both went to ex- 
tremes. The minstrels were men who, 
like Ilomer, sang for meat, and who 
on the one hand were obliged to com- 
promise their better nature, assimilating 
it with the taste of their audience, if 
they would please to live; if, on the 
other, they sometimes redeemed it 
(and they did — gleams of heaven 
broke through the clouds of earth, in 
which the glory of tlieir poetry was 
veiled !), by venturing unbidden, at 
the free impulses of the poet-heart, if 
but for a moment, on the higher way 
of purer sentiment. 

Ritson, however, will have it, that 
the old English minstrel was only an 
instrumental performer, and generally 
a fiddler, or such like base musician. 
No English minstrel was ever famous 
fur his composition or his performance, 
nor is the name ofa single one pre- 
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served ; and it has been seen, that we 
only commenced our acquaintance 
with these minstrel-songsters when 
“they had lost all credit, and were 
sinking into contempt and neglect.” 
The art of printing was fatal to the 
minstrels who sung; people began to 
read, and, unfortunately for the min- 
strels, their compositions would not 
bear reading. 

In the same year in which he pub- 
lished the Pieces of Ancient Popular 
Poetry, he printed two valuable law 
tracts ; one on the Office of Constable, 
and the other on the Jurisdiction of the 
Court- Leet. Legal subjects these, 
yet for the law he had no great liking; 
the circuit was disagreeable to him, 
and was willingly relinquished : he 
only wished he could do the same with 
the profession itself. 

A change had come over him, and 
over the nations. The French revo- 
lution, and the doctrine of liberty and 
equality, made him, who had been a 
Jacobite, and a strenuous asserter of 
the divine right of kings, a “ Citizen,” 
altogether forgetful of the Man he once 
was. Nay, he asserted that his “ sen- 
timents were, and ever had been, so 
entirely correspondent to the ruling 
measures in France, that he had only 
to rejoice at seeing a theory he had so 
long admired reduced to practice.” 
He accordingly desired to see Paris; 
and thither he went in August 179], 
accompanied by his friend Shield, and 
remained until October in that “ gor- 
geous capital:” of which and of its 
libraries, public monuments and anti- 
quities, he speaks thus in a letter to 
Mr. Harrison, which is the earliest 
specimen of his peculiar system of 
orthography : 

“* Well, and soi got to Paris at last; 
and was highly gratifie ~d with the whole 
of my excursion. I admire the French 
more than ever. They deserveed to be 
free, and they really are so. You have 
read their new constitution: can any 
thing be more admirable? We, who 
pretend to be free, you know, have no 
constitution at all, Paris abounds with 
antiquities, and public monuments, 
which you would be delighte d to see. 
There are three m: gnifice nt libraries ; 
two of w hie hs at least are infinitely beyond 
either I sodley’s or the Museum, both for 
printe di books and manus¢ ripts. When 
united, as they y probable sly will be in a 
little time, they will form the first collec- 
tion in the world. All three are open 
to every one who chooses to go, without 
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previous application or any exception. 
‘The French read a great deal, and even 
the common people (such, i mean, as 
cannot be expected from their poverty to 
have had a favorable education, for there 
is now no other distinction of rank) are 
better acquainted with their ancient his- 
tory than the English nobility are with 
ours. They talk familiarly of Charle- 
chauve, and at St. Denis i observed that 
all the company, mostly peasants or me- 
chanics, recognizeed with pleasure the 
portrait of La Pucelle. Then, as to mo- 
dern politics, and the principles of the 
constitution, one would think that half 
the people in Paris had no other employ- 
ment than to study and talk about them. 
I have seen a fishwoman reading the 
journal of the national assembly to her 
neighbour, who appeared to listen with all 
the avidity of Shakespeare's blacksmith. 
You may now consider their government 
as completely settleed, and a counter- 
revolution as utterly impossible : they 
are more than a match for all the slaves 
in Europe.” 


Were they? Time contradicted 
Ritson; but it is evident that madness 
is infectious: his extra e’s and small 
i's were only so many new symptoms 
of the prevailing malady. He con- 
cludes his letter with saying, “ Adieu, 
my dear sir; if you know any cause 
or just impediment why words should 
not be spelled in my way, you are to 
declare it.’ The question should ra- 
ther have been, What cause or reason 
is there for the new mode of spelling ? 
The answer must have been, None! 

An interruption of his friendship 
with a Mr. Rowntree embittered his 
sentiments regarding Stockton, and he 
was desirous of selling his little pro- 
perty there ; and, indeed, he was alto- 
gether out of sorts with the world. 
His fretfulness increased upon him, 
and was shewn abundantly in his Cur- 
sory Criticism; a little tract occasioned 
by the edition of Malone’s Shakespeare, 
which he published in 1791. The 
epistle in which he addressed it to the 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers, is 
confessed by Sir Harris Nicolas to be 
“bitterly acrimonious.” Malone re- 
plied in a letter to Dr. Farmer. Ilis 
letters to his nephew, however, place 
Malone in a better light than his pam- 
phlet does : he mentions with peculiar 
praise Malone’s prolegomena, entitled 
Shakespeare, Ford, and Jonson; and 
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King Henry VI. “ As to the person- 
alities,” he adds, “in my Quip Modest 
and Cursory Criticisms, I can only 
defend them by those of my antago- 
nist. In behalf of the Remarks I 
have nothing to say; indeed, I should 
think you much better employed in 
putting them into the fire, than in a 
vain attempt to diminish the inaccu- 
racies of such a mass of error, both 
typographical and authorial.” 

Ritson eventually withdrew the un- 
sold copies of the Cursory Criticisms 
from his publishers, and destroyed 
them. 

It was early in 1793 that Ritson 
adopted the French calendar in dating, 
and the republican style in concluding 
his letters to his nephew, and to the 
most intimate of his “citizen” friends ; 
and in the same year appeared the 
first volume of the English Anthology, 
a collection of pieces by the most emi- 
nent poets, from the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; and in 1794 his collection of 
Scotish Songs was published. In the 
next year he gave out the Poems of 
Laurence Minot, written in 1352, de- 
scriptive of many of the principal events 
in the early part of the reign of Ed- 
ward III., with a preface and notes ; 
soon afterwards followed by his Col- 
lection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 
and Balluds now extant, relative to 
Robin Hood, in two volumes. 

On many of these works our opinion 
has been already given.* This paper 
deals rather with the Man than with 
his Books; and, accordingly, what 
his biographer calls Ritson’s Gallican 
frenzy is to us peculiarly attractive. 
His letters in 1793, 1794, and 1795, 
present him as a decided democrat, a 
disciple of Paine, Voltaire, and Rous- 
seau ; Godwin, Holcroft, Thelwall, and 
their set, were his associates, though 
he soon became disgusted with them. 
The selfish are too seliish for the selfish. 
On the trial of Llorne Tooke, however, 
he attended in court professionally at- 
tired, in order to obtain a seat in the 
court —his practice being confined to 
chambers. Politics, nevertheless, seem 
to have suited his purpose so little, 
that he strongly recommends his ne- 
phew to have nothing to do either with 
them or with philosophy: by which 
term he dignified certain political sen- 
timents. Of attorneys and Scotehmen 
he had equal dislike; but he loved 
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the history, poetry, and antiquity of 
Scotland. He hated Whigs—in which 
he was right enough. “ Always prefer 
Tory or Jacobite writers; so wrote 
Ritson to his nephew, in April 1796. 
“The Whigs are the greatest liars in 
the world.” What follows is mere 
hallucination: ‘ You consult history 
for facts, not principles. The Whigs, 
I allow, have the advantage in the 
the latter ; and this advantage they are 
constantly labouring to support by a 
misrepresentation of the former.” Rit- 
son seems not to have known that every 
fact, as a segment of truth, was the 
symbol of a principle ; but so wretched 
is the so-called philosophy of infidelity 
— so blind the fury of democratic am- 
bition ! 

Ritson’s perception of Ireland’s for- 
gery of the Shakespearian papers does 
him infinite credit, and speaks yet for 
the vigour of his mind; for his body 
had lost much of its energy. His 
health was daily decaying —his spirits 
were depressed : death was in all his 
thoughts. lis memory was getting 
faithless, and he wrote even a common 
letter with difficulty. 
apoplexy gave him warning to put his 
house in order: it was, however, in 
the intervals between these that he 
published his Bibliographia Poetica, 


and his collection, in three volumes, of 


Ancient English Metrical Romances. 
An absurd Essay on Abstinence from 
Animal Food as a Moral Duty, was 
his last production. 

Ritson corresponded with Sir Walter 
Scott, and lived long enough to receive 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
His letter on this occasion is worth 
perusal : 


“ Gray’s Inn, June 10, 1802. 
*« My dear Sir,—I had once or twice 


called at Cadell’s for The Minstrelsy of 


the Scottish Border, without success : 
‘ they had no orders ;’ but a few weeks 
after, Heber told me there was a copy 
lying in the shop with my address ; 
which you may be sure I lost no time in 
fetching away. I therefore return my 
most grateful acknowledgments for your 
obliging present of the most curious and 
valuable literary treasure J possess ; but, 
as some one says, that ‘ 1 may lose no 
drop of this immortal man,’ I shall en- 
deavour to procure the frontispiece. I 
mean, however, to be very chary of it, 
and by only perusing a single poem, or 
ballad at a time, extend my gratification, 
which will be exquisite, to the most dis- 
tant period. Every thing is excellent 
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throughout, both in verse and prose ; and 
IT am happy to congratulate you on its 
being so much the object of popularity 
and admiration. [Then follows some 
antiquarian criticism, after which he 
You may be 
well assured, my dear sir, that there are 
no men in the world | am so desirous to 
see as your friend Leyden and yourself; 
but I ‘have three objects for my au- 
tumnal excursion: Paris, Wales, Dur- 
ham (which includes Lothian, formerly 
part of the kingdom of Northumberland), 
—and am perfectly distracted in making 
my choice; which I fear will fall upon 
the national library: the following year, 
however, may have an equally strong in- 
ducement in favour of the advocates.” 


From the above letter, it is apparent 
that Ritson was acquainted with Ley- 
den as well as Scott. From a previous 
epistle it seems that he had visited 
Scott at Laswade, when Dr. Leyden 
was there—a circumstance ‘ which 
was among Ritson’s latest and most 
gratifying recollections ;” and the hope 
of another visit seems to have been 
cherished by him to the last. Not 
only to Edinburgh, indeed, but to 
Paris, Wales, or Durham, he had de- 
signed to make excursion; just, how- 
ever, as he was about to set off for 
Paris, he was seized with a paralytic 
affection. He went to Bath, and re- 
turned somewhat relieved, but with an 
additional complaint. To sickness 
add impecuniosity, and we have a full 
description of Ritson’s sorrows. The 
sudden return of the peace reduced 
his property in the funds, and com- 
pelled him to sell a part of his library 
and his uncle’s land in Strickland. 

Ritson had no hope of a life beyond 
the grave. ‘ My health,” he wrote to 
Mr. Harrison,—“ my health is much 
impaired, my frame disordered, and 
my ‘spirits depressed, so that 1 have 
no hopes for myself of an eternal 
existence; and am rather, in fact, 
disposed to wonder that I have already 
lived so long, having had the mortifica- 
tion to see many whom I loved and 
esteemed drop from time to time: around 
me at a much more immature age. 
He had finished his Life of King Arthur, 
and had engaged in what he calls irre- 
verently The “Life of Jesus, surnamed 
Christ, or the Anointed, when, on the 
10th of September, he was attacked 
with paralysis of the brain. During 
the subsequent paroxysm, he burned 
nearly the whole of his valuable cata- 
logue of romances, and many other 
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MSS. Removed by his friends from 
his confined chambers to the airy pre- 
mises and grounds of the late Sir Jo- 
nathan Miles, at Hoxton, he expired 
on the 23d Sept. 1803, at four o’clock 
in the morning, having nearly com- 
pleted his fifty-first year; and was 
buried on the 27th, in Bunhill Fields. 
There can be no doubt that Ritson 
was—what ?—a Man ofGenius! He 
had a feeling for the Original in the 
Old—he made no mistake by adopt- 
ing the Novel in its place. He was 
able to feel that the Works of Genius 
and Nature were alike—that the newest 
discoveries of each were as old as the 
creation of both. His ability to feel 
this proceeded from the intense Ori- 
ginality of his own mind —the mark of 
Self was upon all his productions. 
He acted, thought, felt, and discoursed, 
ab origine, from the immediate influ- 
ences of his own individuality. This 
character of mind led him to prefer the 
works of primitive times, of which 
originality is the principal attribute ; 
originality which may undoubtedly be 
sometimes met with in productions of 
later art, but which is so overlaid 
(however paradoxical the assertion may 
prove) by the attempts to be new, that 
it is scarcely discernible. This feeling 
had been long kept in abeyance during 
the period called the Augustan age of 
English literature. As in that of Rome, 
the great men of England had then 
passed away. Chaucer, and Shake- 
speare, and Spenser, and Milton, had 
been and were not. The great love 
the great; and they loved their pre- 
decessors: honourable mention make 
Spenser and Milton both of the poets 
of their country—reverence felt they 
for the genius of the dead. But re- 
verence is self-sustained only in minds 
of the very highest excellence ; intel- 
lects there are of important calibre, 
yet, deficient in strength of wing to 
soar to that elevation where the blaze 
of Deity would blast the unveiled brow, 
that maintain an erect attitude in the 
presence of sublimity and beauty, to 
which, if they were capable of more 
nearly approximating, they would bow 
in adoration. Who doubts the talents 
of Dryden? Yet was Chaucer to him 
a poet whom he might re-dress with 
advantage— The Tempest, a drama ca- 
pable of improvement—and Paradise 
Lost, an epic that needed rhyme. So 
dealt Pope likewise with the Homer of 
England and the Chaucer of Greece. 


But the age was as much to blame as 
the men. Yet make not Men the 
Age? 

A better Age was being evolved, 
even from this worser one, by better 
Men. Let their names be pronounced, 
as of prophets rising on the land —the 
names of Young, and Thomson, and 
Akenside, and Gitbert West, and Ma- 
son, and Gray, and Warton. Neither 
shall Theobald, that Goodman Dull, 
be forgotten or lightly mentioned ; he 
who developed a Shakespeare better 
than a Pope, and stung the wasp of 
Twickenham as it would sting, if life 
followed not the act. Thence it 
sought a grub of dirty work to annoy 
and pester, and found one in the needy 
Mallet—the adulator of the living, the 
calumniator of the dead. Nor was the 
good done by Theobald confined to 
the poet on whom he had specifically 
employed himself. Other authors of 
the same period were accidentally 
shewn to have stuff in them, and 
works which another century would 
have buried as rubbish are for us 
redeemed as monuments. Then came 
the Reliques of Percey—unfaithful — 
but pregnant with effects—the dawn 
of a day of fidelity, though not the day 
itself—and old English poetry became 
a favourite branch of literature. 

The number of imitations contained 
in Evans’s collection of ballads have 
been referred to as evidence of the 
deep interest excited by the Reliques at 
the time of their publication. In their 
most remote influence, to them we are 
indebted in England for Wordsworth’s 
ballads, and in Germany for Biirger’s. 
Davis, a useful and respectable book- 
seller, published also several of our 
middle age poets; and poor Headley 
made his selections, even in his last 
sickness : 

“ Intent to rescue some neglected rhyme, 

Lone blooming, from the mournful waste 

of time ; 

And cull each scatter’d sweet, that 

seem’d to smile 

Like flowers upon some long forsaken 

pile.” 

Then came Thomas Warton! His 
History of English Poetry teems with 
errors —is deficient in arrangement— 
but abounds with materials; and the 
chance game which ever and anon he 
starts up affords capital sport. Mr. Ellis 
then came forth with his Specimens — 
and that brief history of his is a choice 
piece. 
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Ritson no doubt derived the idea of 
his collection of ancient English ro- 
mances from the preface to Mr. Ellis’s 
Specimens, in which the republication 
of some of our metrical romances was 
strongly recommended. The origin of 
romance is an interesting subject of 
speculation. There can be no doubt, 
as Dunlop remarks, that fabulous nar- 
rative, like almost every one of the arts 
of man, originated in the desire of per- 
fecting and improving nature, and was 
used as a counterpoise to the many 
iniquities committed by fortune, and 
for the correction of the sins of destiny. 
But sympathy exists more intensely for 
individuals than for societies. The 
Grecian novel, accordingly, related the 
adventures of lovers — depicting, at the 
same time, the general features of the 
times, the inroads of pirates, and reli- 
gious ceremonies. Such stories were 
acceptable to a gay and luxurious 
country; for the incidents of fiction 
should derive their character from the 
age they are intended to please. Hence 
the ascetic habits of the monks gave 
rise to spiritual romance. With the 
change of manners in the middle ages, 
fictitious literature varied its character, 
and a peculiar style of embellishment 
was adopted—a species of machinery, 
such as giants, dragons, and enchanted 
castles, which forms the seasoning of 
the adventures of chivalry, and has 
been distinguished by the name of 
Romantic Fiction. 

Ritson exposed to ridicule in suc- 
cession the Gothic, Arabian, and clas- 
sical systems—the last of which most 
ingeniously accounts for the circum- 
stantial origin of romantic fiction. It was 
originally suggested by Joseph Warton, 
in his Essay on the Genius of Pope, 
which was written in about 1760. “ The 
writers,” says Warton, “ of the old 
romances, from whom Ariosto and 
Spenser have borrowed so largely, are 
supposed to have had copious imagi- 
nations ; but may they not be indebted 
for their invulnerable heroes, their mon- 
sters, their enchantments, their gardens 
of pleasure, their winged steeds, and 
the like, to the Echidna, to the Circe, 
to the Medea, to the Achilles, to the 
Syrens, to the Harpies, to the Phryxus, 
and the Bellerophon of the ancients?” 
Further on he adds, that “ Some faint 
traditions of the ancients might have 
been kept glimmering and alive during 
the whole barbarous ages, as they are 
called ; and it is not impossible but 
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these have been the parents of the 
genii in the eastern, and the fairies in 
the western world. To say that Amadis 
and Sir Tristan have a classical founda- 
tion, may at first sight appear para- 
doxical; but if the subject were exa- 
mined to the bottom, I am inclined 
to think that the wildest chimeras in 
those books of chivalry with which 
Don Quixote’s library was furnished, 
would be found to have a close con- 
nexion with classical mythology.” 

Others writers have said their say 
on the same score; but the laureate, 
Southey, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of Amadis, treated the theme with 
uncommon eloquence. Enchanted ar- 
mour he traces to the worship of Vulcan 
—the dragons, according to him, are 
the spawn of Python, and the Hydra, 
and the guardian of the Golden Fleece 
—Gyges furnished the prototype of ma- 
gical rings —the nymphs, and dryads, 
and oreads, became fairies,and the naiads 
ladies of the lake. This change ap- 
peared to him analogous to the growth 
of modern languages, from the Latin, 
and to the amalgama of Pagan and 
Christian ceremonies. The heroes of 
classical antiquity not only ranked with 
Roland and Oliver, with Sir Lancelot 
and Sir Tristram, in the songs of the 
minstrels, but were installed, to their 
exclusion, in the most noble order of 
the nine worthies. Jason, Hercules, 
Orpheus, were all adopted by the 
romancers ; and the same deep interest 
was excited in the darkest ages by the 
tale of Troy divine, as that divinest 
tale will continue to excite while the 
nature of man remains unchanged. 
The Troy tale well exemplifies the easy 
process whereby gods and demigods 
became knights of prowess. In this 
book Jupiter is humanised ; the addi- 
tion of courtesy makes Hercules a true 
errant knight; and the story of his 
descent to hell, to deliver Theseus, is 
made so probable by being translated 
into romance, that it may almost be 
admitted as an historical solution of 
mythological fable. 

It is acknowledged on all hands 
that the classical system presents the 
most numerous and least exceptionable 
prototypes of the fables of romance. 
In the thirteenth century, many classi- 
cal stories appeared, both in prose and 
in a metrical form, veiled in the garb 
of romantic fiction,—such as the Latin 
works of Dares Phrygius and Dictys 
Creiensis, concerning the wars of Troy ; 
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and the still more ample chronicle of 
Guido de Colonna, framed from these 
authors through the medium of the 
French metrical work of Benoit de Saint 
More. 

Ritson would have none of their 
systems. The origin of romance, ac- 
cording to him, must be sought in the 
different kinds of superstitions that 
have from time to time, and in dif- 
ferent places, prevailed. Its source 
was in the human mind. Individual 
imagination was the springhead and 
fountain of fiction everywhere. The 
French tales of chivalry are too ancient 
to be indebted for their existence to 
any barbarous nation whatever. And 
what are the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
Argonautics, the Thebaid, but as _per- 
fect metrical romances as the stories of 
King Arthur and Charlemagne? The 
siege of Troy, he says, as related by 
Homer, not being at all more certain 
or more credible than that of Albracca, 
as asserted by Boiardo. After Statius, 
Ritson asserts that there is no metrical 
romance;writer, or epic poet, in the 
Latin tongue, known to have existed 
before Joseph of Exeter, called by 
some Cornelius Nepos, who wrote, in 
six books, of the ‘Trojan war, and, in 
one book, of The War of Antioch, and 
flourished, according to Bale, about 
the year 1210. In this, however, 
Ritson is in error, as a very curious 
poem of the sixth century exists, 
De Prima Expeditione Attile Regis 
Hunnorum in Gallius, ac de Rebus 
Gestis Waltharii Aquitanorum Prin- 
cis; edited by Fischer, at Leipsic, 
in 1780. It is called by the editor 
Carmen Epicum Seculi VI. ; but rude, 
and wild, and chivalrous in all respects, 
it merits the name of a romance. It 
represents Attila as human, though 
Opposed to its hero. Who was the 
author? Alas! bis name has perished 
—but he was a monk of Celtic race, 
contemporary with Venantius Fortu- 
natus and Corippus Africanus. 

‘“* The gods of the ancient heathens 
and the saints of the more modern 
Christiins, are (says Ritson) the same 
sort of imaginary beings, who alter- 
nately give existence to romances and 
receive it from them.” In this he was 
right enough ; and the fact of the Sa- 
racens or Arabians having entered Spain 
about the beginning of the eighth cen- 


tury demolishes Warton’s theory of 


Arabian introduction. Ritson, how- 
ever, was equally in e1ror in asserting 


that the Spaniards had never any con- 
nexion with the Moors but as enemies 
—that they never understood their lan- 
guage and detested their manners. 
Arabian words, however, abound in 
the Spanish language; and Gastom de 
Fox, the first bishop of Evora after its 
recovery from the Moors, wrote a 
treatise upon God, the immortality of 
the soul, the concordance between the 
sibylline oracles and the prophets, eter- 
nal happiness, purgatory, and hell, in 
Arabic; the language, says Barbosa, 
then most used in Spain. Instances, 
indeed, of the use of the infidel’s lan- 
guage abound. Errors similar to this 
occur in his controversion of Percy’s 
hypothesis, as to the sajas, which he 
absurdly enough imagines to have been 
all translated or imitated from the 
French, and of recent date, and as to 
the Edda which he abuses because no 
such system is to be found in Saxo 
Grammaticus, forgetting the evidences 
contained in the names by which we 
call the days of the week, and omitting 
all notice of Semund and the earlier 
Edda. 

Ritson’s letters, now for the first 
time published, shew him in a more 
amiable light than he has hitherto ap- 
peared in. The editor's wish, indeed, 
was to “ exhibit the writer’s character 
and disposition to the world in a true 
light—not misan‘hropic and unsocial, 
as too often represented, but singularly 
benevolent and urbane.” The editor 
alluded to is “* Mr. Frank, Ritson’s 
nephew, protegé, and executor,” to 
whom the letters in question were ad- 
dressed. 

Some hints in them are scattered 
about here and there, letting us into the 
secret history of several men of genius 
now declined into the vale of years 
or dead —such as Sir Walter Scott 
and Southey. Gleams of light like 
these are exceedingly pleasing, and 
make, indeed, a sunshine in a shady 
place. Here is one about the cele- 
brated “ walking Stewart” and God- 
win. 1] enclose you a pamphilet, 
lately published by Stewart (he does 
not deserve the name of citizen), which 
he represented to me as the first poli- 
tical production ofthe age. I mean of 
course to have no further acquaintance 
with him.” * * * Citizen Godwin is 
printing a novel.” The date of this is 
18th Germinal 2. “ Walking Stewart” 
again appears under the style and title of 
Citizen Bruin, in a letter of 9th Aug. 
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1793. “I called some days since at the 
White Bear, but was informed that Citi- 
zen Bruin was out of town. Taking a 
walk, however, on Sunday evening to 
Bagnigge Wells I saw him entering one 
of the rooms, disguised like a gentle- 
man, in a new white coat and umbrella 
in his hand, which made me the less 
forward to accost him, as I presume he 
is no longer ‘ the individual John’ 
than he wears a blue coat with a 
red cape. Indeed, I am so disgusted 
with his bigoted prejudices and ab- 
surd opinions, that the continuation of 
our acquaintance will be owing rather 
to ceremony than esteem.” The fol- 
lowing hit at Godwin is good; the 
letter, which contains other matter 
equally good, as the reader will see, is 
addressed to Mr. Walker, and dated 
8th March, 1794. “I hope that by 
this time every relique of your late 
alarming irritation is eradicated, and 
your health completely re-established. 
The fever, Iam persuaded, only threat- 
ened you in jest, as a life so precious 
to the gods, because so useful to men, 
can be in no real danger for at least a 
century to come. Besides, if you 
read Godwin on political justice (of 
which I see an edition has lately ap- 
peared in Dublin) you will be easily 
convinced that sickness and death pro- 
ceed merely from a want of resolution ; 
and, of consequence, that it is entirely 
in one’s power to be healthy and im- 
mortal! You may therefore securely 
exclaim, with Macbeth, 


‘ Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of 
it.’ 


The MS. shall be immediately sent 
to Mr. Marsden. Novel-writinz is 
certainly in high estimation: Mrs, 


Radcliffe, author of the Romance of 


the Forest, has one at present in the 
hands of Robinson’s, for which she 
asks five hundred pounds, though it is 
but to consist of four volumes. God- 
win, also, and I believe Holcroft, have 
each one in the press. In short, one 
would suppose all the world to be 
novel readers, though, for my part, I 
must with shame confess I never look 
into one.” 

The confession which we have marked 
in italics lets us more into the character 
of Ritson’s mind, as a literary man, 
than we could evolve in a sheet of dis- 
quisition. 

In a letter to his nephew of the 5th 
Vendemaire 5, Godwin appears again. 
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“Did you ask (for I don’t exactly 
know what I have done with your 
letter) whether Godwin’s book was 
about to appear in 8vo? I can only 
tell you that he is preparing for such 
an edition, but I do not think it likely 
to be published these twelve months. 
I suppose he will give me timely no- 
tice, as I myself have the 4to edition ; 
though it cost me, by the by, not more 
than 18s. You have read his novel, I 
presume; he has got it sufficiently 
puffed in the Critical Review; but, 
between ourselves, it is a very indiffer- 
ent, or rather despicable, performance, 
—at all events, unworthy of the author 
of Political Justice: I have no patience 
with it!’ This is capital. Ritson’s 
opinion of Godwin’s Caleb Williams 
was, that “ it is a despicable perform- 
ance!’ Puffing too was known and 
practised in those days as in these !! 

Novr. 23, 1795, we are told that 
* the new edition of Godwin’s Political 
Justice is published to-morrow, in 2 
vols. 8vo, price 14s. The York book- 
sellers will probably have his Consi- 
derations on Lord Grenville’s and 
Mr. Pitt's Bills, as it is the only pam- 
phlet of consequence upon this in- 
teresting subject which has yet ap- 
peared.” In the same letter, Godwin’s 
opinion on “ David Williamses pub- 
lications” is quoted. ‘ Godwin says 
he is never without an eye to self; and, 
in fact, a man of talents who can puff 
Velno’s Vegetable Sirop, and fawn upon 
the Prince of Wales, cannot be a very 
virtuous character. I have a notion, 
indeed, that he is a plausible parasite, 
and that it was as much by well ma- 
naged flattery as by profound politics 
he insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the citizeness Roland.” 

Feb. 4, 1796. Here is another hit 
at Godwin: “ Your observations on 
Godwin’s inaccuraciesare well founded. 
I apprised him of all or most of them 
long ago; and can only attribute their 
retention to his obstinacy or ignorance. 
I am, however, preparing another list 
for him. They say he is about another 
novel.” 

“ Feb. 26, 1801. You will have 
heard, I presume, that your friend 
Godwin’s tragedy of Antonio, which 
he expected to produce him 5001., was 
universally and completely damned.” 

It is in a letter of the date of Oct. 
18, 1799, that Mr. Southey’s name is 
first mentioned. “ Mr. Southey, the 
poet, proposes to publish the works of 
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Chatterton, including the supposititious 
poems of Rowley, in two volumes 8vo, 
with a new life by Dr. Gregory, the 
author of that in the late edition of the 
Biographia Britannica. He has like- 
wise just published a volume of original 
miscellany poems, by himself and 
others, under the title of The Annual 
Anthology for 1799, which he means 
to continue.” Extracts have already 
been given from LRitson’s letters to 
Sir Walter Scott. Another letter to 
this distinguished man must, however, 
be quoted, for the sake of Ritson’s cri- 
ticisms on hisrhymes, which is amusing. 


“« Gray’s Inn, July 2, 1803. 

« My dear and honoured Sir,—TI at- 

tended the ‘ literary meeting’ of Long- 
man and Rees for the first time on Satur- 
day last. Here I received your highly 
acceptable letter, inclosing your delight- 
ful version of Herbert Kennedy’s Prae- 
lium Gillicrankanum. You may be as- 
sured, if it be ever printed by me, there 
shall be no blank in the first stanza ; but 
with respect to the eighth, I know not 
what to say without applying to yourself, 
with great humility, for another line, if 
the present rime cannot be rendered 
more analagous,— 
‘ To course like stags the lowland whigs.’ 
This, my dear sir, cannot remain for your 
own sake ; all the rest being conceived 
in your usual fluency, which ‘T have ever 
regarded with pleasure and admiration. 

“ At the same time, I had put into my 
hands a large paper copy of the new 
edition of The Minstrelsy of the Scotish 
Border, in three volumes, for which I 
beg your reception of my most respectful 
and ‘sincerest thanks, though having an 
utter aversion to a large-paper book. I 
must beseech you to “permit Longman 
and Rees to present me with a small- 
paper copy, which I shall preserve with 
due respect and attachment as long as I 
live: it shall be elegantly bound, and 
fortunately, with the admirable ornament 

of * Hermitage Castle,’ which they rea- 
dily gave me at C adell and Davieses on 
receipt of the former edition. Your 
booksellers promised to send the work, 
along with Thomas Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope, but it is not yet arrived. 

“1 have put into Mr. Longman’s 
hands, at his own request, for the opinion 
of some critic he is used to consult, my 
Life of King Arthur ; but whether the 
partners to whom I was recommended 
by our worthy friend Dr. Leyden, will 
undertake the’ publication, I much doubt, 
as Mr. Longman thinks my orthography 
unfavourable to its sale, and Mr. Rees 
was apprehensive | should treat the 
Welshmen with too much familiarity,— 
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an apprehension, I confess [which] will 
turn out to be well founded.” 


Ritson seems not to have rightly 
apprehended the licenses of Scotch 
verse in objecting to the line above 
quoted. James Montgomery makes 
some very good remarks on this sub- 
ject in his Lectures on Poetry. The 
dialect itself he describes as an arbitrary 
system of terms, only remotely akin, 
the force and elegance of which depend 
principally on the skill with which each 
particular author combines its consti- 
tuent parts to make a common chord of 
its triple tones. It gives, according to 
the lecturer, a prodigious advantage 
over their “ southron” brethren, to the 
minstrels of north-country song, who 
are confined to sheer English, and dare 
not touch a provincial accent with the 
tip of their tongue, on pain of excom- 
munication from classic society. The 
boundless resources enjoyéd by these 
poets to select and link together words 
and phrases at will, high or low, antique 
or new-fangled, polished or barbarian, 
not only prepossess the reader in 
favour of every real beauty struck out 
by such grotesque combinations, and 
make him equally relish it, but they 
likewise (unconsciously to himself) in- 
fluence his judgment, to make large 
allowance for frequent defects and ex- 
cesses, as necessary and not offensive 
ingredients in a style released from all 
obligations to law and _ precedent. 
Hence the latitudinarianism of the 
Scotch dialect in rhyming, jingling, or 
merely alliterative vowel-sounds, and 
in dissonant words at the end of lines. 
Thus fondly and kindly, dearly and 
Mary, could never be (as Montgomery 
justly remarks, and as Ritson’s above 
objection proves) endured on this side 
of the Tweed; yet, in the following 
extract, the slight sprinkling of Scottish 
in the context, with the overpowering 
tenderness of the sentiments them- 
selves, render these discords tolerable, 
or rather compel them to be forgotten 
in such association : 

‘** O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly, 
And closed for aye the sparkling 
glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly. 
« And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ; 


But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary!” 


Our next and concluding extract 
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contains a cluster of names,— Richard 
Heber, Mr. Henley, William Godwin, 
George Dyer, Reginald Heber, Mr. 
Brisco, and Mr. Norris. 


** To Rosert Sunters, Esq. 
“ Gray’s Inn, July 5, 1803. 

* Dear Sir,—-I wish much to have a 
translation of this singular epigram of 
Bishop Aldhbelm, as literal as possible. 
I sent a copy to Richard Heber; but if 
in town I have heard nothing from him. 
The two versions I have got are by Mr. 
Henley and William Godwin (who, by 
the way, had no right to meddle with it, 
as he was only entrusted to shew it to 
George Dyer), though I am satisfied 
with neither; but with these, such as 
they are, and the help of Ainswerth’s 
Dictionury, 1 have endeavoured to make 
a sort of translation, line for line, as well 
as l could. Mr. Henley says, that Ar- 
thures or King Arthur’s Wain, is a title 
familiar to his memory (meaning as a 
constellation like Charleses, a corruption 
of the Saxon ceopler, or churls,) wain 
(Auriga, the waggoner upon the horns of 
Taurus), though I have never met with 
Arthur's wain in any book or map. Lyd- 
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gate, indeed, mentions ‘Arthures plough ;’ 
Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, 
‘ Arthure’s hufe ;’ and William Owen, 
the Welshman, Arthures Harp (Lyra) ; 
all three constellations, though I know 
not where to look for them. Now, my 
dear sir, I should esteem it a very great 
favour and obligation, if you will conde- 

scend to take the trouble to make this 
literal version more accurate and palat- 
able, either by yourself, or by applying 
to some Oxonian who may have made 
these obscure and obsolete words a study: : 
as, for instance, your friend Reginald 
Heber ; who, as Mr. Brisco informed 
me, you think will be superior to his 
brother Richard. I got, by your favour, 
and Mr. Brisco’s attention, what I wanted 
out of the old manuscript of Robert of 
Brunne, in the Inner Temple library, 
and have Mr. Norris, the librarian’s, per- 
mission, to go at any time to make what 
other extracts I may want; so that I am 
exceedingly obliged to all three. 

«| remain, dear sir, with great grati- 
tude and respect, your ever faithful 
friend and obedient humble servant, 

J. Ritson, 


* DE ARTURO. 


Sy ydereis stipor turmis in vertice mundi, 
Esseda famoso gesto cognomine vulgi, 

In gyro volvens ingiter non vergo deorsum, 
Cetera ceu properant colorum lumina ponto. | 
Hoc ‘ dono ditor quoniam ’ sum proximus axi. 
‘ Ryphzis Scytia qui latis* montibus errat, 
Vergilias equans numeris in arce polorum ; 
Cui pars inferior Stygia Letheaque palude 
Fertur ‘ inferni’ fundo succumbere nigro. 


S. Aldhelmi Poetica Nonnulla. 


Moguntia, 1601. i2mo, P.63. 


[ Obiit hic sanctus 25° Maii, anno 907.] 


** OF ARTHUR. 


“ With starry troops T am environed, in the pole of the world, 
In a war-chariot, a famous surname of the people being born, 
Turning around continually, I do not decline downward, 
Like as the other lights of the heavens haste to the sea. 
I am enriched with a gift, forasmuch as I am next to the pole. 
He who wanders in the spacious Ryphean mountains of Scythia, 
Equalling in numbers the seven stars in the top of the poles ; 
To whom the lower part in the Stygian and Lethean marsh 
Is reported to fall down in the black bottom of hell.” 


Pursuits such as these might have 
made Ritson happy, but for the un- 
happy composition of his mind and 
temper, of which himself was partly 
the architect. Sir Harris Nicolas 
pleads for the subject of his biography 
as becomes him ; but allowing, as we 
readily do, ** his eminent literary ser- 
vices, his unsullied integrity, and his 
numerous other virtues, to atone for 
mere defects of temper and constitu- 
tional irritability,” we cannot at the 
same time look upon the facts that 


* one of his books even cannot be re- 
printed without a repetition of calum- 
nies, and rooting up, from his very 
tomb, | the remembrance of all his 
errors,” as “ new examples of the in- 
justice and inhumanity of the world, 
and of the effect of a man daring to 
think for himself, to declare his opin- 
ions, and to speak THE TRUTH, in the 
simple and unsophisticated language in 
which trutu ought to be spoken.” 

Truts, as we have proved, in the 
highest sense of the word, Ritson 
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never knew or never loved ; as a mere 
fact-hunter he has great merit,and had 
a genius for the pursuit. It was not, 
however, because he was successful 
and daring in his revelations of this 
kind, that his memory has_ been 
pursued with epithets, but that he ac- 
companied the utterance of his disco- 
veries with sentiments and expressions 
quite beside his commission. These 
sentiments, these expressions, ostenta- 
tiously and out of place obtruded on 
the reluctant reader, justified his con- 
temporaries, and will justify posterity, 
in attaching to his name the characters 
of “* misanthrope,” “ atheist,” “ jaco- 
bite,” “ ascetic cynic,” and “ snarling 
critic.” 

Much, however, was owing to Rit- 
son’s literal character of mind, an 
amusing instance of which is thus given 
by Sir Walter Scott. ‘* He made me 
a visit of two days at my cottage near 
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Laswade ; in the course of conversation 
we talked of the Roman wall, and [ 
was surprised to find that he had 
adopted, on the authority of some per- 
son at Hexham, a strong persuasion 
that its remains where no where visible, 
or at least not above a foot or two in 
height. I hastily assured him that this 
was so far from being true, that I had 
myself seen a portion of it standing high 
enough for the fall to break a man’s 
neck. Of this he took a formal memo- 
randum, and having visited the place 
(Glenwhelt, near Gilsland) he wrote to 
me, or, I think, rather to John Leyden, 
to say, that he really thought that a fall 
from it would break a man’s neck, at 
least it was so high as to render the 
experiment dangerous. I immediately 
saw what a risk I had been in; for you 
may believe I had no idea of being 
taken quite so literally.” 
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A MORAL. 


May-Day has come, and one of our poets has been so good as to send a 


chanson to usher it in. 


MAY-SONG. 


Hail to lovely May! 
The sweetest month of all the year— 
Month that most their mothers fear, 
Whilst the village maidens listen 
To burning words, with eyes that glisten, 
And lips that, saying, mean not, ** Nay !” 


Hail to lovely May ! 
That never, never comes too soon— 
Dearer far than hotter June— 
Dedicate to mirth and pleasure, 
To frolic joys that keep no measure 
Upon the May-queen’s holiday. 


Hail to lovely May ! 
The month of flowers! how happy ye 
Who have yet a village tree 
Crowned with garlands, and a queen, 
To dance around upon the green — 
While some, in pairs, still slip away. 


Welcome in the day ! 
The still-recurring vernal prime ; 
That repaireth moulting Time, 
Taking off the weight of years— 
And thus to grateful Eld endears 
The merry, merry month of May. 












































Sun-Fall.-—“ La Rose.” 


Welcome in the day! 
Come, busk ye, busk ye, bonny lasses ! 
Soon the lovely May-morn passes ; 
What a crowd of lads are waiting, 
While yonder lazy maids are plaiting 
The wreaths and love-locks of our May ! 


Welcome in the day ! 
The month of flowers ! when Adam’s dream, 
As he lay by Pison’s stream, 
Shewed a softer Adam near — 
Thrice happy dream that left her there !— 
Earth and its life were full of May. 


Hail to lovely May ! 
While Eve in Eden dressed her bower— 
Yet unfelt the Tempter’s power — 
And the sinless pair together 
Enjoyed the best of clime and weather— 
May blessed them every night and day. 


Welcome in the day! 
The month of flowers ! and when the Sire 
Earth refines with lustral fire, 
O’er the world, perchance, will be 
But one perpetual jubilee— 
The birth and bloom of endless May ! 


As this ditty has tuned us to the melting mood, we subjoin another love- 
stave; though we rather think it is too early in the year for all the fine sunny 
imagery of our poet. We have been so hailed and snowed this April, that we 
began to fear Winter had come to us in good earnest: he had forgotten us at 
Christmas, but seemed to have got second wind —and very cold wind it was— 
at Easter. 


SUN-FALL. 


Look you, my love! our summer-sun 
Nears in his course the rosy west ; 
While, round us, all he smiles upon 


Is brightly, blissfully, at rest. 


See, these brown oaks have pitched their shade 
Far o’er yon brimming rivulet ; 

And now the sinking orb has made 
Their shadows faint — and fainter yet! 


Feel you, now sultry noon is o’er, 
The clear sharp air through yonder trees ? 
This rich lank grass that lines the moor, 
Bends conscious to the coming breeze. 


Let’s on to yonder sunny hill, 
That lifts its brow so graceful there ; 
We'll bid the parting day farewell, 
And breathe the fresh and evening air! F. 


Again to it. Here are the posies once more, and now transplanted out of 
the “ gentle Bernard.” We recommend such of our contributors as are less 
frosty-headed than ourselves, to look over that said gentleman's verses, and 
they will be sure to find some pretty things. We think our correspondent has 
done justice to his Rose. 
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* La Rose.”—* Roi d’ Yvetot.” 


“La ROSE.”—BERNARD. 


Child of the weeping dawn, fair flow'r! 
Woo’d in young Zephyr’s arms ; 

—— of Fiora’s regal bow’r, 
Haste to expand thy charms! 

Fond wish! ah, yet awhile withhold 
Thy splendours from my view; 


The hour that bids thy charms unfold 
Will bid them perish too. 


As fair a flower, with rival light, 
Tamira seems to shine; 


Like hers, sweet Rose, thy course is bright, 
And hers is brief like thine. 


Come from thy thorny stem, that she 
May in thy hues be drest; 

The flow’r that fairest boasts to be 
Should be most richly blest. 


Go! on Tamira’s breast expire — 
There be thy grave—thy throne : 

Sweet is thy fate! I dare require 
No happier for mine own. 


To win that soft asylum strive, 
Which others vainly try; 

One sigh will make thy leaves revive — 
Could but Tamira sigh ! 


Love will instruct thee in what guise 
Thy head may languish best ; 

Ilow to amuse, not vex, her eyes — 
Adorn, not veil, her breast. 


Oh! should some rival indiscreet 
Invade thy refuge there, 

His hand with all my vengeance meet, 
And keep a thorn to spare. 


But we must leave off making beaus yeur; and yet we need not quit 
French song-writing, for here’s an imitation of Béranger’s first song, the Roi 
d’Yvetot. A glorious chant it is, and, we presume, utterly untranslatable ; 
but “ the King of Brentford” is by no means to be despised. It is said that 
Buonaparte, who was about to tumble when the Roi d’ Yvetot made its appearance, 
did not like it by any means. He thought it too strongly impressed, very much 
to the disadvantage of himself, on the minds of the French people, then begin- 
ning to be getting tired of wars, no longer successful, and of harassing con- 
scriptions every day becoming more and more galling, the picture of a quiet, 
easy, do-nothing sort of king, who would keep the peace of the world. Whatever 
else might be said of Napoleon, nobody could ever accuse him of being a Roi 
d’Yvetot. But we are detaining our readers from “ the King of Brentford.” 


*« Tl était un Roi d’ Yvetot.”— Berancen. 


There was a king in Brentford, All in a fine straw castle 
Of whom no legends tell, He ate his four good meals, 
But who without his glory And for a guard of honour 
Could sleep and eat right well. A dog ran at his heels ; 
His Volly’s cotton night-cap, Sometimes to view his kingdoms 
It was his crown of state ; Rode forth this monarch good, 
He loved to sleep full early, And then a prancing jackass 
And rise again full late. He royally bestrode. 
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618 Captain John. 


There were no evil habits 
With which this king was curst, 
Except (and where’s the harm on’t ?) 
A somewhat lively thirst. 
But subjects must have taxes, 
And monarchs must have sport ; 
So out of every hogshead 
His grace he kept a quart. 


He pleased the fine court ladies 
With manners soft and bland ; 
They named him, with good reason, 
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He vexed no quiet neighbour, 
No bootless conquest made, 
But by the laws of pleasure 
His peaceful realm he swayed ; 
And in the years he reigned _ 
Through all his kingdom wide, 
There was no cause for weeping, 
Save when the good man died. 


Long time the Brentford nation 
Their monarch did deplore — 
His portrait yet is swinging 



















The Father of the Land. 
Four times a-year his armies, 
To battle forth did go; 
But their enemies were targets, 
Their bullets they were tow. 


Beside an ale-house door ; 
And topers tender-hearted, 

Regard that honest phiz, 
And envy times departed 

That knew no reign like his. 


We have so often said that we intend to do an article on Béranger, that we 
fear our readers will not lay any faith in our promises on that head any longer ; 
but still we positively assert that our intention is as good as ever, although accidents 
prevent us from putting it into execution. In the mean while, in these holes and 
corners of our Magazine, we shall content ourselves with recording our opinions 
of him piecemeal. Our readers need not be informed at this time that these 
opinions are of the highest. Among his other excellencies he has one peculiar 
kind of quiet humour, for specimens of which we hardly know where else to 
look. We allude to the humour displayed in the Roi d’ Yvetot, the Petit 
Homme Gris, Roger Bontemps, and a good many other songs of the same kind. 
We do not know whether our readers will agree with us or not, but it appears to 
us that the song which we are going to print, Captain John, has a good deal of 
that bonkhommie which shines so especially in those songs of Béranger to which 
























we are referring. 


CAPTAIN JOHN. 


Come, all ye bilious prigs, 
By indigestion torn, 
And mischief of the Whigs, 
Which you make look forlorn — 
Not since the wars of Rome 
To battles lately won, 
You'll shew me one at home 
Like merry Captain John. 


His chamber is complete 

With dice and drinking gear, 
And o’er the chimney seat 

A picture of his dear ; 
A book or two on play — 

A fiddle choice in tone— 
And cards, to wile away 

The cares of Captain John. 


He lives on fish and fowl 
(Which monarchs fancy rare) ; 
He drinks of punch a bowl, 
But toasts it to the fair. 
I’ve been at banquets gay, 
But none so gaily done, 
On half-a-crown a day, 
As those of Captain John. 


A SONG. 


Where’er he chanced to be, 
His humour knew no loss ; 
His heart was full of glee, 
Though roads he travelled “ cross.” 
In temper ne’er afraid, 
Life, death, to him were one— 
A pistol or a maid— 
No fear in Captain John. 


The children cling his knee, 

And love him like a child; 
Himself, we all agree, 

A full-grown infant spoiled. 
Ile mends their broken toy, 

He smiles their tricks upon — 
I would I were a boy, 

To romp with Captain John. 


And when, in evil day, 
The Fates shall lay him low, 
From such good-humoured clay 
All nature's gems shall grow ; 
The daisy and the rose 
Will smile his grave upon — 
O, who wouldnot repose 
Along with Captain John? 
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The last verse has made us melancholy, and therefore let us have some 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

To thee, blest saint, I tune the pensive lyre, 
To breathe a lay in memory of thee, 

Though sorrow’s tears still quench the muse’s fire, 
But not the light of thy fond memory. 


Time may deface the records of the heart,— 
The scenes and forms of days of other years ; 
Thine image never, never can depart, 
But all unchanged, unchangeable appears. 


Loving and lovely, freshly bright and fair, 

As e’er thou wert when love and life were young,— 
That snowy brow and darkly-flowing hair, 

Those bright black eyes that speak love’s unknown tongue. 


No touch, no trace, no line of beauty less,— 
Each soft expressive feature still the same ; 

Thine own sweet smile and look of tenderness 
Th’ harmonious music of thy graceful frame. 


I see thee now so palpable to sight — 

Death’s curtain’d veil seems for a time removed — 
And meet thy gaze, so eloquently bright, 

That tells me still how much I am beloved. 


That living look that speaks of mutual love, 
In life which beam’d and now still beams on me; 
For we had vow’d our loves should deathless prove, 
In life or death, immortal aye to be. 


O thou wert form’d for love, but not to bear 

The shocks of life and withering touch of time,— 
A vase too fragile, fraught with odours rare,— 

Too fair a flower for earth’s cold wintry clime. 


And He that form’d thee thus, so passing fair, 
Thy mind adorn’d in virtue’s spotless dress, 

And made thy soul His own peculiar care,— 
A shrine of light and beaming loveliness. 


A living temple framed by heavenly art, 
Whence sweetest incense evermore did rise, 
Fresh from the altar of a humble heart — 
A holy, pure, and perfect sacrifice. 
To thee were such celestial virtues given,— 
Such high perfection, free from earthly stain ; 
When shall we see on earth so much of heaven ? 
Alas! we ne’er shall see thy like again ! GoW. 


Another monumental muse, but it is short. Professor Wilson has been trying 


his hand at a dozen versions of the famous couplet of Simonides ; Morgan 
Rattler sends us his pair of distichs : 


THE PRIZE-INSCRIPTION AT THERMOPYL2. 


“ Tt is recorded that Aeschylus failed in a competition with Simonides for the 
prize-inscription at Thermopyle. A single couplet was approved. Go and 
stand in the rocky pass; bring to mind the Spartan character for military obe- 
dience and brevity of speech, and remember that Leonidas and his band are 
buried under your feet; and try to mend it.”—Quarterly Review. 

"2 Beiv dyytrew Aaxedoumovios O74 779s 
Keiusa, rois xtivay pnpaos weibousvor 
O Stranger! tell the Spartans here we rest, 
Obedient having been to their behest. 
O Stranger! tell the Spartans that we rest 
Here, having well fulfilled their own behest. 
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So now there’s enough of woe. Let us have a squib or two 


To jollify this merry day — 
This merry, merry, merry first of May. 


Here is one which certainly should not figure among the Rejected Addresses : ) 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
BY JAMES SMITH. 


Come listen all you landsmen, and listen all you sailors ; 

Come listen all you journey men who work at home as tailors ; 
Come listen all ye lovely ones—in short, come all mankind ; 

And those who won’t come with you, why you’d better leave behind 


The song I’m going to sing is of myself, of course, 

And not about myself alone, but eke about my horse,— 

A horse who jogs most wondrously on life’s mud-splashing way 
(In honour of the minister, his colour it is grey.) 


Beginning with myself—you all, no doubt, have heard of me ; 
And ten to one they’ve told you something most absurd of me. 
My forte is tittle-tattle, ladies’ laughter to provoke, 
Who all admit, when I begin, egad! it is no joke! 


And then to see the Garrick boys, when dosing o’er their wine, 
How suddenly they all “ flare up”’ at any jest of mine ; 

And fol-de-rol Trueba, quite astounded at its pith, 

Exclaims, “‘ How vare astonishmen! dat funny Mr. Smith!” 


And then the lovely ones! oh, I could kill them with caresses ! 
They’ve taught me that fine adjective ‘ rejected”’ for “* addresses,” 
A book, as I myself believe, than all beside more funny ; 

But, whether this be so or not, it brought me lots of money. 


And now a stave about my horse—he’s absolutely fine ; 
But the noblest thing about him is that he is mine: 

And as along the Strand we pace “ with stately step and slow, 
We're really quite a picture — good people, you may go!” 





















And here is a rifacciamento of Glorious John. Yes! there is no use in 
talking about it—that said John could write; and those who travel in his traces 
will follow a sure horse. 


THE WHIG STATESMEN. 


{John Dryden, the Tory poet, wrote three or four of these stanzas in 1680; the 
reader will readily discover which are his. ] 


Lyndhurst had law, at least, and sense ; 

The Duke straightforward was, and brave ; 
And Peel’s grave look was a pretence, 
By which his simple impudence 

Helped to support the knave. 


Yet at the last their government 
Turned politics into a jest ; 

On pleasing all their minds were bent, 

But pleasing none, they were content 
To pioneer the Pest. 


So out the liberal Tories went, 

And so the rough-shod Whigs got in ; 
Then all ill-humours found a vent — 
For, in or out of parliament, 

The Whig is sib to Sin. 
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In came they hurtling, crashing, rushing ! 
Althorp, the mighty pudding-head ; 
Brougham, to the woolsack rudely pushing ; 
The Viscount, past the sin of blushing, 
A Hermes made of lead ; 


Sweet-smirking, ready, little Rice ; 
Graham, too good for them, and manly ; 
Macaulay, cinctured in a trice 
To speak or travel — for his price ; 
And, shame to good blood! Stanley. 


And Grey was leader of the band, 

The fire-king’s chosen delegate, 
Who sent his missives through the land — 
A mimic king, with sceptred hand, 

And crown upon his pate. 


And round their Mephistopheles 

The Whigs and Radicals did crowd ; 
While Salamanders kissed his knees, 
And burned barns, cities, palaces, 

To save “ the Civil Proud.” 


His master, hight Diabolus, 

Whose law is to subvert all laws, 
Father of Whigs! let loose on us 
Discord and Hate, from Tartarus, 

To aid the popular cause. 


And then there went from Downing Street, 
All o’er the land, the Whig illusion ; 
Then came petitions strong and sweet, 
With threats and menaces complete, 
To work the more confusion. 


The third estate was all his own, 
With that he braved the other two; 

ile boldly said he had the throne — 

The Lords were spavined and wind-blown, 
What could they say or do? 


It is a very ticklish thing 
To run upon a mad bull’s horns ; 
Where vampires are your cot to sling ; 
To brave the scorpion’s deadly sting, 
Or those whom Grey suborns. 


Eftsoon the Mob became a king, 

And growled and shewed his greasy paw ; 
But smiled as long as Whigs could fling 
A whale or two, as offering 

To his imperious maw. 


His slaves soon learned to fear his frown, 
To fetch and carry at his will ; 

To trample laws and charters down, 

And for the beast secure the crown, 
By their reforming bill. 


And still, oft as the monster gapes, 

To please him they must never tire ; 
And these, his imitative apes, 
Are twisted into any shapes, 

Like glass made soft by fire. 























































































































“ The Chancellor seldom makes a speech.” 


An Ode to Miss Harriet Martineau. [ May, 


Protect us, mighty Providence ! 

What would these wretched madmen have ? 
For they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common-sense, 

And without power enslave. 


Shall free-born men in humble awe 
Submit themselves to servile shame, 

Who from consent and custom draw 

The same right to be ruled by law, 
Which kings for ruling claim ? 


The Earl no largess can afford, 

The Chancellor seldom makes a speecli ; 
The King would keep his honest word, 
But cannot, till he is restored, 

And safe from treason’s reach. 


But now he’s like a king at chess 
(His castles and his knights withdrawn, 
His queen and bishops in distress), 
That, shifting oft, grows less and less, 
With here and there a pawn. 


That’s right enough in Dryden, 


but we doubt its application to the gabbling punchinello who is Chancellor 


now-a-days. 


However, the adaptation is neat enough, and there is a good deal 


of truth in the verses. 


Aux autres, as somebody said on a certain occasion. 


we give room to some lines on Miss Martineau. 





AN ODE TO MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Come, let us touch the string, 
And try a song to sing ; 
Though this is somewhat difficult at starting, O! 
And in our case more than ever, 
When a desperate endeavour 
Is made to sing the praise of Harry Martineau ! 


We might get on pretty well 
With the pretty L. E. L., 
Our compliments unlimitedly carting, O! 
We'd call her fair, not wise, 
And we'd laud her laughing eyes — 
But this would never do with Harry Martineau ! 


For wisdom is her forte ; 
And, Lord knows, to pay your court 
To women who talk wisdom is departing —O! 
From the very laws of chatter, 
Which, like the laws of matter, 
Shine clear before the soul of Harry Martineau ! 


Oh! how she shews her reading, 
When she writes about good-breeding, 
And tells us what good housewives have their heart in, O ! 
She points their way to riches, 
If they would resign the breeches— 
But that is all my eye and Harry Martineau! 


She'll also tell you how, man, 

To be a perfect ploughman, 
And how to give a pound a touch at parting —O! 

That'll bring it back again, 

With a rich attendant train : 

But that we fear’s my eye and Harry Martineau! 





Place aux dames ! — 
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Of bacon, eggs, and butter, 
Rare philosophy she'll utter ; 
Not a thing about your house but she’ll take part in, O! 
As to mine, with all my soul, 
She might take (and pay) the whole— 
But that is all my eye and Harry Martineau ! 


Her political economy 
Is as true as Deuteronomy ; 
And the monster of Distress she sticks a dart in, O! 
Yet still he stalks about, 
And makes a mighty rout, 
But that we hope’s my eye and Harry Martineau! 


So, having said, my say, Sir, 
And done my best to praise her,— 
A task which, when a youngster, I’d some art in, O! 
As perhaps I may have now, Sir,— 
With this, I make my bow, Sir,— 
All lustre to the eyes of Harry Martineau ! 


Well! we wish Miss Martineau no ill, and we hope she will yet see the error 
of her ways, and comport herself as a female-woman ought to do. That rubbish 
business of the books to keep down population by argument will not succeed. 
They do not sell. There are some persons who have no consciences. 

It is most ungallant of us, having begun so tender on the month of May, to 
conclude by squibbing ladies ; but there is an Irishman waiting outside with a 
story of Lady Morgan, or rather her father, who will not be denied. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Str,—Having been for some months on the continent, it is but this moment 
that I have got a sight of your Number for last November. Your criticism on 
Miladi Morgan, and her Dramatic Sketches, gave me much pleasure, and I beg 
to add a small supplement, which I hope your readers will find as amusing as it 
is authentic. 

Respecting Mr. Owenson, the father of Miladi, he was (as you say) very 
celebrated in low Irish characters, in which he could be scarcely said to act, for 
he was the very thing himself— a low Irish peasant ; and as such was properly 
appreciated in Dublin, though not in London, where the audience had at that 
time formed an imaginary scale of Irish humour, to which the real Irish peasant, 
Owenson, could not conform. 

But Owenson’s masterpiece certainly was Pan, and in that character he was, 
I think, unrivalled ; although the wriggle of his hinder-part, and consequent 
wagging of his tail, would not now be endured, yet was it then considered very 
good fun, eliciting many a hearty and unsophisticated laugh. There happened 
to be at that time in Dublin a woman of rather remarkable notoriety, called 
Sally Maclean: this woman, with one or two of her nymphs, was in the 
constant habit of attending the play, sitting in an upper box always kept for 
her, and in the full purview of the upper, or one-shilling gallery ; the occupants 
of which enjoying and wishing to communicate the fun, kept alternately calling 
out “ Sally! look at Pan’s tail!’ “ Pan! shew your tail to Sally!” Which 
poor Owenson most obligingly did, with sundry additional vagaries, amidst 
roars of laughter from all parts of the house. And so much for Owenson. 

As to Miladi’s attempts at polite and elegant conversation, they are lame — 
very lame, indeed; but that is not to be wondered at: for although we know 
that she is occasionally in the best society, yet as it is said to be impossible 
to wash the blackamoor white, so have her occasional glimpses of that society 
been unable to eradicate her native and inherited feelings; the natural con- 
sequence of which is, that she puts her own mean sentiments and vulgar 
expressions into the mouths of persons who ought to be of polished minds 
according to their station, being very like what Charley Slap asserted that he 
heard the Duchess of Rutland say. But perhaps you have not heard that story ; 
allons donc, je m’en vais vous le raconter. 
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The time I allude to was when the Duke of Rutland was lord-lieutenant. 
At that time Mr., commonly called Buck Whalley, was in high feather ; and 
though yachting was not then so much the fashion as it now is, yet had the 
Buck a very beautiful cutter lying in the bay, on board of which he invited the 
lovely Duchess, who (kind as she was beautiful) scarcely ever refused an invi- 
tation. Every thing on board was calculated or intended to amuse her grace, 
and the Buck had engaged Slap (whose real name was Charles Ward) to jump 
from the mast-head of the cutter into the deep water alongside. Now Slap was 
quite a character, uniting a good-humoured swagger with great drollery and some 
impudence ; as he shewed on the occasion ofa certain peer, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, riding on his pony through the village, when Slap (who was 
very active), taking a run, jumped up behind his lordship, who of course was 
very indignant at such a liberty. “ Get down, sir, directly!” said his lordship, 
* Divil a bit, my lord,” said Slap, “till you order me a pint of whisky at Steevie 
Doolin’s.” Aud will you get down then ?” said his lordship, good-humouredly. 
“Och, honour bright! that I will,” said Slap. And his lordship actually rode 
up to Doolin’s, attended by his croupier, and ordered the whisky; when Slap 
immediately jumped down, and, pulling off his caubeen [felt hat], thanked his 
lordship for his (extorted) generosity. 

But to return to the Buck and his yacht. At the appointed time Slap, 
clothed in a tight flannel dress, ascended to the mast-head; from which he 

é jumped overboard, to the great amusement, no doubt, of the ladies. He wasa 
very long time under water; and meeting him the next day, I told him jestingly 
[ had been for some time afraid that he would never have come up. “ By the 
powers !” said he, ‘that was exactly what the Duchess said ; for I heard her very 
plainly, when I was about six fathoms down, shout out, ‘ Oh, by the living 
Jakurs, he'll never come up! I” 

This was the language of high life, according to Charley Slap’s idea; Miladi 
has given the same, according to hers ; and, truly, I think they are much on a 
par. X. X. 

Kennington, 26th April, 1834. 







As we are upon Trish matters, we publish the following, without vouching for 
its authenticity : 






To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 





Srr,-—What the editor of, or writer in, the Quarterly Review can possibly 
have been about, when giving me the following cause of complaint, I shall not 
attempt to conjecture; my purpose is to submit it to you, sir, and by your 
decision I shall abide. 

At page 421 ofthe January number of the Quarterly I find the following 
passage, which I extract entire. The reviewer is praising some book written by 
some female, named (the book, not the female,) Trevelyan: 








** We presume the authoress herself is chargeable with the verses which head 
the next chapter. ‘This fragment of ‘old song’ has, to our ear, a very charming 
cadence : 






* Should those fond hopes e’er forsake thee, 

Which now so sweetly thy heart employ ; 
Should the cold world come to wake thee 

From all thy visions of youth and joy ; 
Oh! ’tis then he thou hast slighted 

Would come to cheer thee, when all seem'd o’er ; 
Then the truant, lost and blighted, 

Would to his bosom be taken once more.’ 









Phese lines introduce a chapter of confidences between Trevelyan and Theresa.” 






Now, Mr. Editor, whatever these lines may introduce in any lady’s novel- 
work, is nothing to me; but in the lines themselves I take a very sincere interest. 
And naturally enough; for, as every praise-persecuting young gentlewoman 
might have informed the reviewer, the lines are taken from the National Melo- 
dies: & most profitable publication to myself and old Power, of the Strand. 1 
am not so young as I was when I shot at Jeffrey, and wrote the never-opened 
letter to Byron; still I could “wink, and hold out my cold iron.” Yet, for 
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many reasons, I would rather not fight. I therefore beg you to take up the 
cudgels for me, and to let even the Quarterly people know that poets are not to 
be outraged with impunity, especially when, like myself, they are the associates 
of peers. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours as you use me, 
Sloperton Cottuge, Devizes. T. Moore. 


Moore had better call out Murray, and settle the matter over a jug of 
morning- dew. 


And now let us end amatorily with one of Moore’s own very best songs, and 
a beautiful song it is; “* Oh! the days are past,” done into choice German by a 
young lady, a great friend of Hayward’s : 


“« Oh, the days are past, when beauty bright.”— Moone. 


Oh, die Tage sind hin, als der Schonheit Macht 
Mein Herz erfuhr ; 
Als mein Lebenstraum, von der Frith’ bis zur Nacht, 
War Liebe rur! 
Wohl Hoffnung bliiht, 
Wohl Tage sieht 
Mein Aug’ einst, mild und rein : 
Doch stets wird der Liebe Jugendtraum 
Das Schonste seyn ; 
Ach, stets wird der Liebe Jugendtraum 
Das Schonste seyn ! 


Wohl erstrebt der Barde ein hoh’res Ziel, 
Wenn Jugend floh : 
Und zwingt die Weisen, die ziirnten viel, 
Zum Beifall so ; 
Doch fiillt ihn je, 
Auf aller Hoh’ 
Des Ruhms, so froher Muth, 
Als da er einst der Geliebten sang 
Der Seele Gluth, 
Und ihr Name so oft auf ihre Wang’ 
Rief ros’ges Blut ? 


Die Gestalt die die erste Liebe geweiht, 
Vergisst sich nie ; 
Um den griinsten Fleck in der Wiiste der Zeit, 
Schwebt zogernd sie ; 
’S war wie ein Duft 
Zerrinnt in Luft, 
Wie friih ein Traumbild thut ; 
’S war ein Licht das sie nie wieder spiegeln kann 
Die Lebensfluth ; 
Ach, ein Licht das sie nie wieder spiegeln kann 
Die todte Fluth! 


Is not that German charming? Decidedly it is; and with it, therefore, do 
we close our Number. 

But stop 

Can we conclude without noticing the important event—the momentous 
occurrence of the month? What is it ? 

How can you ask? Is it not the meeting of the 500,000 men in the Copen- 
hagen fields, and their march upon Melbourne? Event to be celebrated in 
strains loftier than ours ; worthy, indeed, of the Homeric verse, but we can only 
afford them Fraserian prose. 

But did 500,000 men march? It is a long figure that 500,000. Owen the 
veracious, we understand, assured Lord Melbourne that there was not a man 
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less —not a tailor to be deducted from the sum: it was correct to a fraction. 
His lordship, though he is as much a Lion as he is a Lamb, shook at the appalling 
array ; and well he might. A half-million of men, even Cockney men, is not to 
be despised. The army that Buonaparte marched against Russia, which was 
the greatest host of modern times, was not 450,000. It never occurred to the 
illustrious Owen, that all the space of the Copenhagen fields would hardly suftice 
for half such an army ; but as his friend Mr. O'Connell has made his fortune by 
talking of millions, Owen thought that he might sport his half-million. He took 
the juste milieu. We think he was wrong, for he might as well have said the 
million at once. Never do things by halves. 

When Owen retired, it occurred to Lord Melbourne that he might as well 
inquire into what was the population of London. He ordered a strict search 
among the papers of the Home Office, and in the course of a few hours it was 
conjectured by the best-informed clerks that it might be a million and a half. 
Lord Melbourne then began to calculate, and after some study he discovered 
that a million and a half was fifteen hundred thousand ; and was led to believe, 
by some arithmetical person about him, that every hundred thousand consisted 
of ten sums of ten thousand each. God bless me! said his lordship, I never 
expected any thing of the kind! I always thought London was empty when 
20,000 or 30,000 fashionable people left it ; and it occurs to me now, that they 
make no very considerable impression on even one of the hundred thousands out 
of the fifteen, and that the town after all is rather full than otherwise, even 
though they do leave it. 

Stimulated by this discovery, his lordship began to push his statistical inqui- 
ries further; and he was told, on good authority, that the adults of any com- 
munity were its eighth part. He immediately took pen and paper, and after 
some consideration as to the method of ascertaining how the eighth part ofa 
number could be ascertained, he found that the best way of coming at it was by 
dividing the sum by eight. He did so, and after some thinking he was enabled 
to find, that, in round numbers, the eighth part of fifteen hundred and odd 
thousands might be confidently stated at less than 200,000. Owen must lie most 
consumedly, thought his lordship (he is too well- bred a man to give such words 
utterance), for he can never get together 500,000 out of 200,000. Continuing in 
this train of reflection, the conviction at last dawned on his lordship’s mind, 
that of the 200,000 adults in London all were not operatives ; that all the ope- 
ratives were not in the Trades’ Unions ; and that all the Trades’ Unionists would 
not attend. By Jupiter! thought Lord Melbourne, Owen is as great a bouncer 
as if he were a member of the Grey administration: there cannot be 50,000 — 
he put a round number too much. 

But, said the newspapers, there will be at least from 200,000 to 250,000. 
The calculations of the noble home-secretary above noticed, will suffice to prove 
that even this sum must be considerably cut down; and we find that the 
reporters at first did not venture to value the assemblage at more than from 
100,000 to 150,000. A large body of men, no doubt. Alexander conquered 
Asia, Gustavus Adolphus overran Germany, Wellington freed Spain, with a 
third of the number. But was there 150,000? 

No, nor 100,000; no, nor 50,000. There have been different valuations of 
the sum of the men who marched, and the highest does not set it down at more 
than 40,000. Military men, who know well what marching is, laughed at the 
fustian jackets and the fustian writers who tell them that more than 40,000 men, 
five and six abreast, marching in loose order and with a quick step, could move 
from Copenhagen Fields to Kennington in three hours; which was about the 
time they were in motion. 

We admit, however (what reason on earth is there for our being reluctant to 
do so?), that 40,000 is a very great number. 

Forty thousand men! Yes, it is something to be thought about, if there were 
any heart or pluck in the 40,000. But there is neither. A more cowardly col- 
lection of culprits never walked to the hulks than the procession of Monday the 
21st of April. Truth obliges us to say, that of the congregated mass the cobblers, 
the cordwainers, the snobs, or by whatever name the shoem: iking knights of 
Saint Crispin choose to be designated, were the most conte mptibie : we were 
rather grieved at seeing it, for we have a sneaking affection for the gentle craft. 
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It is not, however, to be denied, that they were the wretchedest of the wretched. 
We grieved over William Gifford of the Quarterly, Robert Bloomfield of the 
Farmer's Boy, James Silk Buckingham of the Oriental Herald, and, for the 
present parliament, M.P. for Sheffield, and other eminent literary characters, 
who will be so good as to consider themselves mentioned, when we looked upon 
their brethren of the lapstone. The tailors shone forth ; there might have been 
about nine hundred of them present, making, upon the average, a hundred men : 
and they were particularly smart. They had quite the look of the Regent Street 
dandies at eight o’clock in the evening—the uncommon genteel men from 
Ireland and the colonies, who smoke cigars, wear parti-coloured waistcoats, cock 
their hats on one side, swear “ by my word of honour,” seduce milliners’ maids 
for the hundred and first time that accident has befallen those love-lorn damsels ; 
and, though they know several dukes and lords, prefer dining at eightpenny 
slap-bangs. The tailors much resembled those interesting gentlemen; and, 
indeed, we thought that we recognised among them, as they marched, on their 
break-up, towards their quarters in Lisle Street, several of the most swelling 
ornaments of the Quadrant. Of the whole group, the stone-masons were the 
finest men — strapping out-of-door fellows, whom it grieved us to see in such 
trash work. Three or four files of them passed under our eyes who would have 
done honour to the Blues on the best days the Blues ever drew sword. The 
smiths who attended were shabby ; in fact, the great bulk of the smiths do not 
belong to the Unions, and the ever-to-be-honoured descendants of the craft of 
Tubal Cain were working away as usual, battering at iron instead of Lord 
Melbourne. 

We have no desire to insult any portion of the very ill-used operatives of the 
country, but it is impossible not to say, that the grand march from Copenhagen 
Fields to New Bedlam was a total failure, no matter in what way it is to be 
considered. If the order of march had been reversed, it would have been more 
characteristic—it should have started from a madhouse to have stuck in the mud 
of Pancras. It proved only how thoroughly contemptible the Trades’ Unions are, 
as at present organised. Six dragoons of Ligoniers, as the old major says in 
Waverley, would have dispersed the rout. The very knowledge that artillery 
were provided to keep the peace, spread a panic among them that was visible 
in every countenance. They marched along in perfect terror, casting glances 
to the right and the left in quest of the bayonets and the howitzers, which 
their alarmed imagination suspected to be ready to bristle or burst forth at every 
angle. The unfortunate rascals, too, were evidently hideously thirsty ; and when 
they reached Kennington, the demand for all sorts of maltese fluid was great. 
In that magnificent science which is called political economy, we are told that 
demand creates supply : the unfortunate Unionists experienced the fallacy of that 
celebrated axiom. They asked for porter —they got a composition of which 
porter was but two shillings in the pound; the other eighteen being water, not 
of the most washy description. The publicans at Kennington availed themselves 
of their license, and charged 75 per cent extra for goods 75 per cent under value 
at par: but the bedusted and blister-footed Unionists had no choice. They 
drank what they could get, and the publicans took what they could get. Yet (it 
is with feelings of deep sorrow we mention it) a licensed victualler, in his next 
day’s correspondence with the Morning Advertiser, had the profligate audacity to 
complain that the pocket of one of his waiters was picked by a committee-man of 
the Unionists, while in the act of furnishing the thirsty functionary with a draught. 
Disgusting accusation! Had not the victualler extracted sufficiently from the 
pockets of the Trades, to allow one of their leaders to extract something iu return 
from the pocket of one of his followers ? 

Wretched, however, as was the procession, still more wretched was their de- 
putation. Owen and Wade were the most prominent persons in this affair, and 
Evidence Phillips, who was employed by Lord Melbourne to receive them, did 
every thing but kick them down stairs. Of Owen it is now useless to speak — 
he is an idiot past all hope; but we may be permitted to ask, in whose diocess 
does the Reverend Doctor Wade hold any ecclesiastical preferment? We . 
understand that he is in the diocess of Chester; if so, has Bishop Sumner (him- 
selfa Liberal, and one of the ten who voted for the Papists in 29) no control 
over him? Cannot he insist upon his residence at lis living, or demand that he 
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shall not herd with the disturbers of the public peace, and join in committees to 
promote the work of his colleagues, some of whom have declared (horrescimus 
scribentes !) Jesus Christ to be a humbug? If John Bird, ne of Chester, 
have the power to check the proceedings of Doctor Wade, then John Bird acts 
most improperly in not using it ; if he have not, how can the adversaries of the 
church complain, with any shew of reason, that irregularities should sometimes 
disgrace it, when its bishops have no authority to repress or punish conduct so 
glaringly in contradiction to what must be considered as consistent with the eccle- 
siastical character as that which Dr. Wade exhibited among the Trades’ Unions, 
We own that we thank his deistical companions for rejecting the prayer which 
this mountebank divine had composed. Silent impiety is preferable to the 
blasphemy of mock adoration. 

The heads of this procession we should expose to but lenient punish- 
ment at the hands of the state; the component mass we leave to the adequate 
penalty of total contempt. As for any physical danger from them, it is now out 
of the question. The girls who form squares and columns in the Revolt of the 
Harem, at Covent Garden, are sufficient to beat the whole array. We must not 
for a long time more hear any thing of the majesty of the mob. Let us, how- 
ever, take a lesson from what we have just seen. The threat of a mob on the 
lord-mayor’s day of such a fellow as Key led to the overthrow of the Wellington 
administration. The threat of 500,000 men, or something almost as sonorous, 
to be summoned at Hampstead by Mr. Thomas Attwood, terrified the hearts of 
the Tories in the days of the Reform-bill. The “ imposing masses” of: the 
English “ people” were invoked to keep Lord Grey in office; the rabble were 
told that they were masters of England, and invited to use the brickbat and the 
bludgeon to force out of parliament all who dared to object to his heaping place 
and pay on himself and family. A similar line of policy had been long played 
in Ireland, where the murderous peasantry were taught to assemble and display 
their physical force to get the O’Connells or the Sheils into parliament. Utterly 
and from our hearts we despise such arguments as these. We said as we thought, 
that the mob, if properly met, was wholly contemptible ; and the proof is here 
before us. Forty thousand men march down to present a petition for the remis- 
sion of the certainly harsh punishment of the Dorchester labourers —an object in 
itself clearly legal, and in its pretence humane; and they dissipate without a 
blow, because they know that precautions were taken to suppress outrage, if any 
were attempted. Stationer Key’s mob of the 9th of November, 1830, would 
have been just as easily managed by the government of that day, if it had had 
the courage or the honesty. Out of evil we may extract good. Let us, when 
other times may come, and “ the king will enjoy his own again,” recollect the 
lesson read to us by Lord Grey, and inculcated by his journalists. Sedition is 
to be met by a firm front, and it will sneak away abashed, terrified, confounded. 
May not we on other occasions —and the time will come — fill the town with 
troops, order the artillery from Woolwich, bivouac the police in all quarters, and 
keep the guards in battle order? May we not instruct our journalists to write 
down the factious, the misguided, the mistaken, the malignant, the ruffian? as the 
ministerial papers now call all who defend the Unionists. May we not do all this, 
and much more, citing as a precedent the conduct of Lord Grey, the mob-begotten 
minister, who, reversing the atrocity of Saturn, eats his parent? And have we 
not too the precedent of Louis-Philippe, king of the barricades, who sustains the 
liberties of France by the bayonets of 425,000 men ? 

How beautiful is the benignant rule of Whiggery and the juste milieu! 
Good people of the Trades’ Unions! do you not now feel how completely you 
have been humbugged? When you bellowed for a reform which could not, by 
any possible chance, be of the slightest advantage to you, you were honoured and 
cherished as the “ people of England ;” when you venture to beg for the remis- 
sion of a harsh punishment of your own brethren, you are flung forth as some- 
thing too filthy to be touched ; and if you dare to growl, you are threatened with 
the dragoon’s sabre or the policeman’s bludgeon, and are thrown to be torn and 
mumbled by the howling hounds of that press, in company with whom you were 
once hallooed forward to hunt down all that was honourable in the land. 

So will it ever be. Let us, however, not forget the utter insignificance of the 
London mobmen for ever henceforward. Monday, the 21st of April, 1834, has 
destroyed them for a generation ; and so we bid them adieu. YF. 
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